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ROBERT  HALL. 

The  Kntirc  ll’orAs  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
A.M.,  with  a  Hrief  Memoir  of  his  lAfe^ 
bit  R>'-  Observations  on  his 

Character,  as  a  Preacher,  by  John  Pos¬ 
ter.  Published  iindir  the  svperinfen- 
fbnec  of  Olinthns  Orefrory,  PR.  1)., 
P.R.A.S.  London, 

We  do  not  think  the  inelliod  that  was  at 
fust  adopted  t»^  perpeuiaie  the  inetnory  and 
t!ie  fame  of  Mr.  Hall,  hy  any  means  judi¬ 
cious.  We  have  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Gre^^ory, 
a  character  of  Itim  as  a  public  man  by  Mr. 
Foster,  several  distinct  sketches  in  pages 
and  half  pages  by  Anderson  and  others,  and 
subsequently  a  more  elaborate  life  by  .Mor¬ 
ris,  reminiscences  by  Green,  and  various 
minor  contributions,  having  more  or  less  of 
merit ;  conseciuently,  everything  relatitig  to 
liim  is  given  in  such  a  piecemeal  and  frag¬ 
mental  way,  that  we  have  neither  tlie  plea¬ 
sure  nor  the  instruction  olione  masterly  and 
continuous  narrative.  Gregory’s  is  pleas¬ 
ant,  Foster’s  profound,  Morris’s  heavy,  and 
Green’s  frivolous.  Scattered  and  various 
as  these  performances  are,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years  it  seemed  to  us  desirable  to 
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recall  the  image  of  departed  greatness  in  a 
condensed  form,  with  such  new  circum¬ 
stances  as  personal  knowledge  niight  enable 
us  to  record  and  affection  embalm,  assured 
that  contemporaries  will  never  be  weary  of 
a  subject  so  cherished,  and  that  the  coming 
age  cannot  be  furnished  witl;  many  of  more 
instructive  and  enduring  value.  M’hat  is 
most  truly  characteristic  often  vanishes  with 
the  life,  which,  like  the  setting  sun,  leaves 
only  the  radiant  twilight  for  a  time.  To 
j)erpetuate  these  traits,  and  imprint  them 
for  contemplation  on  the  page  of  a  iaithful 
however  abbreviated,  narrative,  is  a  grate 
ful  task,  and  not,  we  trust,  unprt  Htable 
Men  of  great  talent  are  said  seldom  to 
have  clever  sons;  but  to  this  rule  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance  furnishes  an  exception.  The 
father  of  Robert  Hall  was  a  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  at  Arnsby, 
a  small  village  near  Leicester ;  and  the 
more  than  ordinary  resemblance  between 
them,  both  in  the  conformation  of  the  head 
and  features,  and  the  order  of  their  mental 
faculties,  might  afford  some  assistance  to 
the  dubious  in  the  verification  of  physiog¬ 
nomical  science.  Robert  (born  at  Arnsby, 
May  ‘2,  1*()4)  was  the  youngest  of  four¬ 
teen  children,  and,  in  infancy,  the  feeblest, 
though  afterwards  his  frame  and  constitu- 
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tion  bordered  on  the  atlilctic.  lie  was  once '  the  vacations,  excited  great  interest  and 
given  up  for  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse  ;j  won  him  much  .admiratioiv, 
and  it  was  long  after  the  average  time  for  |  During  his  college  pursuits  at  Aberdeen, 
children  before  he  couhl  walk  or  talk.  In  I  the  professors  td  that  perio<l  gave  the 
the  former  faculty  he  was  never  a  proficient'  strongest  testimonies  to  his  proficiency  in 
— in  the  latter  he  soon  became  remarkable.  I  the  varii'us  branches  of  classical,  math- 
Even  at  a  very  early  jieriod,  as  we  have '  ematical,  and  philosophical  study.  At  the 
been  informed  by  those  who  had  the  means  close  of  his  fourth  year  he  delivered  a 
of  knowing,  he  would  frequently  entertain  (ireek  oration,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  haymakers  in  the  hours  of  toil,  and  '  much  local  celebrity,  and  this  w as  followed 
during  their  meals,  by  a  conversation  rich  ;  with  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
in  sensible  observations  and  sportive  sal-'  At  Aberdeen  he  became  associated,  as  well 
lies,  which  secured  their  admiration  and  in  intellectual  pursuits  as  in  close  friend- 


love.  Happily  the  precocity  of  his  talent 
was  exempt  from  the  usual  fatality  of  pre¬ 
mature  extinction.  Even  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  could  not  be  restricted  to  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  village  school  instruction,  but 


shij),  with  Sir  James  .Mackintosh.  These 
eminent  men  ever  after  retained  for  each 
other  sentiments  of  the  highest  considera¬ 
tion  and  attachment.  They  were  so  marked 
at  collejre  for  their  unanimitv  and  attain- 


had  read  and  reflected  on  Butler’s  Analogy, '  merits,  that  their  clas.s-fellows  would  often 
and  Jonathan  Edwards’s  'rreaiises  on  the !  point  to  them,  and  say,  “There  go  Plato 
Alfections  and  the  Will.  This  metaphysi-  and  Herodotus.” 

cal  bias  he  himself  attributed  to  an  inti-  We  have  not,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
mate  acquaintance  with  a  humble  tailor  at  contemplate  genius  struggling  amidst  coun- 
Arnsby,  whom  he  represented  as  a  very  ter-working  agencies,  and  making  its  way 
well  informed  acute  man.  From  our  know-  iiotwithstandiiig  the  difliculties  ;  but  rather 
ledge  of  him  in  after  life,  we  should  rather  the  happy  results  of  a  combination  of  fa- 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  dialectical  skill  vorable  circumstances  eliciting  and  per- 
and  tendencies  were  in  the  child,  for  whom  feeling  its  powers.  'Phat  Hall  wouhl  have 
it  was  sufficient  to  tiiid  a  willing  listener  in  surmounted  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind 
the  tailor;  for  it  is  often  characteristic  ot  cannot  be  questioned;  but  he  was  not 
great  and  generous  minds,  to  attribute  to  j  called  to  the  trial.  Under  the  paternal  roof 
others  as  native  excellence  what  in  fact  is  i  he  had  the  advantaore  ©f  talent  and  ex- 

io  ^ 

perieiiced  wisdom  to  guide  his  early  way  ; 
His  first  tutor  informed  his  father,  when  i  at  the  boarding-school  he  was  still  power- 
his  son  w’as  only  eleven  years  of  age,  that  ;  fully  impelled  forward  by  kindred  genius 
he  was  unable  farther  to  instruct  his  pupil ;  i  and  an  exalted  moral  inffiience;  in  the 
and  accordingly,  after  a  short  interval,  he!  Bristol  Institution  he  enjoyed  the  tutorship 
was  taken  to  the  boarding-school  of  the  of  Hugh  and  Caleb  Evans,  both  of  them 
llev.  John  Rylaiid  of  Northampton,  with  distinguished  in  their  day ;  at  .Aberdeen  his 
whom  he  remained  only  a  year  and  a  half,  mental  habits  were  .strengthened  by  the 
The  genius  of  Hyland  (the  father  of  the  companionship  of  Mackintosh.  Having 
late  Dr.  Hyland)  was  of  a  kind  well  cal-  imbibed  a  taste  for  literature  and  a  turn 
ciliated  to  stimulate  his  son  ;  nor  was  it  for  metaphysical  inquiries  in  these  several 
uiiallied  to  it  in  bold  conception  and  ec-  schools  of  instruction,  not  to  forget  the 
centricity.  In  the  latter  respect,  however,  books  he  first  read,  and  the  intercourse  he 
his  tutor  was  a  meteor  of  wilder  range  and  held  with  the  celebrated  tailor  at  Arnsby, 
fiercer  blaze.  he  was  providentially  preparing  for  that 

In  September,  177S,  he  became  a  mem-  literary  and  public  career  to  which  he  was 
her  of  his  father’s  church  ;  and  having  destined,  and  which  he  was  by  nature 
given  satisfactory  proofs  of  piety  and  of  adapted  to  occupy.  The  bracing  effect  of 
predilection  for  the  Christian  ministry,  he  |  that  rivalship,  and  of  those  friendly  discus- 
w'as  soon  after  sent  to  the  Bristol  Academy,  sions  in  which  he  and  Sir  James  were  wont 
whence,  after  three  years,  he  was  trans-  daily  to  engage,  in  their  wanderings  by  the 
ferred  to  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  AVliile  shore  or  in  the  fields,  was,  to  one  of  his 
at  Bristol  he  was  highly  appreciated  both  order,  like  the  tightening  of  the  strings  of 
as  a  student  and  a  .‘Speaker.  M’hat  he  did  a  musical  instrument,  wliich,  when  wound 
and  wrote  uniformly  bore  the  stamp  of  up  to  the  right  pitch,  was  hereafter  to  pour 
originality;  and  his  occasional  efforts  at  forth  strains  of  powerful  and  enchanting 
Arnsby,  Clipstone,  and  Kettering,  during  melody.  Sir  James  declared  of  himself,  in 
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a  letter  to  Hall,  at  a  ilislant  period,  that’ 
“  on  the  most  impartial  survey  of  his  early  ^ 
life,  he  could  see  nothinu  which  so  much 

'  •  •  •  I 

tended  to  excite  and  invigorate  the  umier- 
standing,  to  direct  it  towards  high,  and, 
perhaps  scarcely  accessible,  oi>jects,  as  his; 
intimacy  with  his  honored  friend.”  Ex-' 
amples  of  this  description  have  a  strong  ^ 
relation  to  the  question,  whether  genius  be 
an  innate  and  original  constituent  of  the 
mind,  or  whether  it  be  only  the  calling 
forth,  by  means  of  proper  cultivation,  the  j 
rudiments  of  thought,  or  the  seminal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mental  su[)eriority,  which  may  be 
supposed  inherent  in  all  rational  natures. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive,  however,  amidst 
innumerable  failures,  that  mere  diligence, 
attended  by  whatever  advantages,  would 
work  out  such  stupendous  results. 

At  the  close  of  1783,  Mr.  Hall  received 
an  invitation  to  become  assistant  pastor 
with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  at  Broadinead,  Bris 
tol.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  he  should  j 
return  to  his  studies  in  Scotland  during 
the  colleiie  session  of  1T84-5.  On  settling! 
at  Bristol,  his  preaching  elevated  him  to  ■ 
the  height  of  popularity,  being  the  evident  ■ 
product  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  vigor  i 
and  cultivation  ;  yet  was  it  deficient  in  evan- 1 
gelical  richness  —  a  circumstance  which  | 
none  afterwards  so  deeply  deplored  as  him- 1 
self.  j 

In  August,  1785,  he  was  appointed  classi¬ 
cal  tutor  in  the  Bristol  Academy,  a  situa-j 
tion  which  he  held  with  great  reputation  • 
for  more  than  five  years.  A  painful  mis- 1 


dent  mind  became  inHamed,  and,  urged  on 
by  a  circle  of  intelligent  and  active  friends, 
he  was  induced  to  resist  his  natural  disin¬ 
clination  to  writing,  and  produced  a  large 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  “  An  Apology 
for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,”  which, 
though  composed  with  rapidity,  was  full  of 
power,  and  secured  for  him  much  distinc¬ 
tion  as  an  author.  This  early  essay  is 
characterized  by  a  manly  avowal  of  liberal 
principles,  communicated  in  language  at 
once  forcible  and  beautiful,  thundering 
with  energy,  and  lightening  with  flashes  of 
brilliant  eloquence. 

The  next  publication  laid  the  basis  of 
his  lasting  celebrity  as  an  author, — his  dis¬ 
course  on  “  xModern  Infidelity.”  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  there 
were  several  circumstances  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  popularity.  It  was  remark¬ 
ably  well  tinird,  and  answered  a  pressing 
necessity.  Between  the  years  171)5  and 
171)1),  many  debating  societies  were  formed 
in  London,  to  w  hich  the  lower  classes  were 
allured  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  under 
various  pretences,  and  which  became  in  a 
short  time  the  nurseries  of  infidelity.  The 
leaven  of  impiety  spread,  and  he  had  reason 
to  fear  that  not  only  was  the  country  be¬ 
coming  infected,  but  that  the  young  among 
his  ow  n  people  were  tending  to  skepticism. 
This  grieved  his  pious  spirit,  and  roused 
into  exertion  his  utmost  talent.  He  first 
delivered  this  sermon  at  Bristol  in  I  SOP, 
and  then  at  Cambridge.  His  own  view  of 
the  case  is  thus  expressed  in  a  preface  : — 


umlerstanding  with  Dr.  Evans,  and  some  j 
ditferences  of  sentiment  with  the  Church,  ! 
at  length  facilitated  his  removal  to  another ; 
sphere  of  labor.  He  was  invited  to  sue-! 
ceed  Robert  llobinson  at  Cambridge,  and  j 
went  thither  in  July,  1701.  From  that 
period,  we  are  informed  by  one  of  his 
iiearers,  the  congregation  gradually  in- 1 
creased,  till  in  a  few  years  the  enlargement  i 
of  the  place  of  worship  became  necessary. 
Members  of  the  University  frequently,  and  j 
in  considerable  numbers,  attended  in  the 
afternoons  on  his  preaching.  “  Several 
senators,  as  well  as  clergymen  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  received  their  first  lessons  I 
in  eloquence  from  his  lips.” 

The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
w  hich  shook  the  very  foilTidations  of  society 
in  England  by  splitting  it  into  political 
divisions  of  opinion,  did  not  more  violently 
agitate  any  place  in  the  kingdom  than  (yam- 
bridge,  which  was  prolific  in  controversial 
pamphlets  and  social  conflicts.  Hall’s  ar- 


“  To  obliterate  the  sense  of  Deity,  of  moral 
sanctions,  and  a  1‘uture  world  ;  and  by  these 
means  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  subver¬ 
sion  of  every  institution,  both  social  and  re¬ 
ligious,  w’hich  men  have  been  hitherto  accus 
tomed  to  rev'cre,  is  evidently  the  j)rincipal 
object  of  modern  skeptics, — the  first  sophists 
who  have  avowed  an  attempt  to  govern  the 
w’orld  without  inculcating  the  persuasion  of  a 
superior  power.” 

He  intimates  that  it  is  the  immaculate 
holiness  of  the  Christian  revelation  which 
is  precisely  what  renders  it  disgusting  to 
men  who  are  determined,  at  all  events,  to 
retain  their  vices. 

“  The  dominion  of  Christianity  being,  in  the 
very  essence  of  it,  the  dominion  of  virtue,  we 
need  look  no  further  for  the  sources  of  hostility 
in  any  who  oppose  it,  than  their  attachment  to 
vice  and  disorder.  This  view  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  if  it  be  just,  demonstrates  its  supreme 
importance,  and  furnishes  the  strongest  plea 
with  every  one  with  whom  it  is  not  a  matter 
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o(  iniliffcrenco  wlieiher  vice  or  virtue,  (Iclnsioi; 
or  truth,  govern  the  worhl,  to  exert  his  talents 
in  whatever  jiroportion  ilwy  are  posses-ed.  in 
conteivUn^  cai  vesilhj  far  the  faith  once  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  saintsy  , 

( 

j 

Another  r.ireum-tance  vvliich  contrihiiled 
to  the  popularity  of  tliis  discourse,  was  thej 
extreme  virulence  of  an  attack  in  the' 
“  Cambridtre  Intellirrencer,”  in  several  let- 1 
ters  by  Mr.  Flower  its  editor,  which  were] 
written,  as  was  generally  believed,  in  re- 1 
sentrnent  for  the  friendly  advice  of  Mr.  i 
Hal!  to  alter  the  tone  of  his  political  dis-l 
nuisitions.  About  the  same  time  another! 

i 

attack  of  equal  virulence  was  made  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Robinson,  in  a  separate  pam¬ 
phlet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  lauded  bv 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
University,  celebrated  by  Dr.  Parr  in  his 
“  Spital  Sermon,”  extolled  by  individual.- 
of  literary  eminence,  and  e.specially  praised 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  the  Mont  hi  v 
Review,  and  privately  circulated  by  him, 
to  some  extent,  among  his  Parliamentary 
friends  All  this,  however,  would  have 
been  unavailing  to  give  it  permanent  in¬ 
fluence,  and  its  author  superior  fame,  had  ; 


InhiH'  linirr  rt  nwra  which  he  invariably 
bestowed  upon  ail  his  |)rodtjciions. 

.Mr.  Hall  had  always  been  a  great  suf¬ 
ferer  from  a  pain  in  his  back,  which  gene¬ 
rally  compellcil  him  t<»  recline  on  sofas, 
benches,  c.r  two  or  three  chairs  united,  for 
liours  together  in  a  day.  I'his  allliction 
very  much  increa.«ed  in  so  as  fre- 

quentlv  to  deprive  him  of  sleej),  ami  pro¬ 
duce  very  serious  depressiiui  of  spirits,  lie 
was  advised  to  reside  some  miles  out  of 
Cambridge,  and  only  repair  thither  when 
ollicially  reipiired.  This  j)lan  of  alleviation 
was  not,  however,  altogether  successful, 
and  the  mental  malady  placed  him,  in 
.November,  1S(H,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Arnold  of  I.,eiccster.  In  Aj>ril,  IS()>,  he 
was  so  fully  restored  as  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
sume  his  ministerial  labors  at  Cambridge, 
hut  he  lived  nine  miles  from  the  town. 
'Phis  procedure  was  injudicious;  the  seclu¬ 
sion  was  too  entire;  and  in  twelve  months 
another  eclipse  of  reason  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  obtain  a  second  course  of  medi¬ 
cal  superintendence  at  tlie  Fish  Ponds, 
near  llristol.  It  also  compelled  his  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  pastoral  charge  at  Cambridge. 
'I'hese  severe  visitations  were  instrumental 


it  not  possessed  extraordinary  merits.  In  '  in  perfecting  his  religious  sentiments,  and 
truth  it  can  never  be  read  without  profit,  his  religious  character.  His  own  impres- 
and  can  never  perish  while  the  language  sion  was  that  he  had  not  undergone  a 
lasts.  thorough  renewal  of  heart  till  the  first  of 

Within  a  comparatively  short  period  Mr.  these  seizures.  We  should  hope  it  was 
Hail  published  two  other  sermons,  remark-  otherwise,  and  arc  disposed  to  believe  that 
able  also  for  their  display  of  talent,  and  his  habitual  low  estimation  of  himself  de- 
their  critical  ailnptation  to  the  times;  name- 1  ceived  him  on  this  subject. 

!y,  “  Retlectious  on  W  ar,”  and  “ 'J'he  After  this  second  recovery,  he  resided 
Sentiments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis.”  j  for  some  time  at  Fnderby,  a  retired  village 
These  will  be  lasting  reciirds  of  his  genius,  |  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester.  W  hile 
though  the  exciting  occasions  of  them  have  I  there,  the  author  of  this  article,  who  was 
passed  away.  'Phe  few  other  sermons  from  !  on  a  visit  to  him,  saw  striking  displays  of 
Ids  [len,  excepting  that  on  the  death  of  the!  his  peculiarities  both  of  bod\’  ami  mind. 
Princess  Charlotte,  had  relation  to  more  j  W'ith  regard  to  the  former,  his  tempera- 
private  events,  tliough  of  the  deepest  in- ^  ment  was  singularlv  cold  and  impenetrable 
terest  and  importance,  —  as  “ 'Phe  Di.s-  to  the  elements.  W'hile  sitting  together 
couragements  and  Supports  of  t lie  Chris- j  for  some  hours  in  a  very  small  parlor, 
tian  Minister,”  a  “Funeral  Sermon  fori  which  he  had  heated  bv  a  heaped  up  fire, 
Dr.  Rylaiid,”  with  some  others.  Besides  1  and  filled  to  sufTocation  with  the  smoke  of 
these,  he  publisheil  many  niiscellaneou.s  j  his  favorite  tobacco,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
pieces,  and  some  controversial  writings ;  but  — “Well,  sir,  perliaps  ijnu  would  like  a 
it  is  not  our  design  either  to  enumerate  or'  little  air.”  Tlien  throwing  open  the  win- 
analyze  his  works.  There  is  not  one  of  dow,  he  deliberately  walked  round  the 
them,  even  the  very  earliest,  that  has  not  g;irden  several  times  without  his  hat,  tliough 
his  peculiar  stamp,  the  impre.^s  of  his  origi-  he  was  entirely  bald,  ami  while  the  keen 
iial  mind;  and  in  general  they  exhibit  a  blast  of  a  November  afternoon  was  cutting 
remarkable  unilormity  of  excellence,  aris-  the  flesh  like  a  knife.  .\t  an  expressitm  of 
itig,  as  we  believe,  from  the.  nice  balance  surpri.se  at  this  endurance  both  of  the  heat 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  discriminat- '  and  the  cold,  he  said,  “  Why,  sir,  as  to  the 
ing  accuracy  of  his  taste,  and  the  abundant  |  weather,  1  am  not  at  all  affected  ;  I  could 
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inidertake  to  walk  i)oth  uncovered  and 
bareloot  from  here  to  Leicester  (live  or  six 
miles)  without  taking  cold.  As  to  the  tire, 
sir,  I  am  very  loud  of  it.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  fire  before,  and  a  fire  hehiiid,  and  a 
fire  on  each  side.”  Whether  the  yet  uii- 
siihsided  irritability  of  liis  mind  might  not 
liave  exercised  some  peculiar  iiitluence  over 
the  physical  nature  to  produce  these  phe- 
iiouieua,  must  he  left  to  pliysiologists  to  de¬ 
termine;  it  is  certain  they  existed. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  he  referred 
with  great  interest  and  emotion  to  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  article  against  .Missions  which  had 
recently  appeared  in  the  Kdinburnh  Ih- 
t'iftr,  and  said  that  Mr.  Fuller  had  very 
much  urged  him  to  undertake  a  reply. — 
”  With  some  diniculty,  I  yielded,  sir,  to  the 
solicitations  of  sucii  a  man,  and  for  such  a 
cause.  1  have,  in  fact,  written  about 
twelve  pages  ;  I  should  like  your  opinion 
thus  far  ;  will  you  permit  me  to  read  them 
to  you?”  lie  did  so;  and  if  memory  do, 
m  t  deceive,  the  power  of  the  argument,  the  j 
brilliancy  of  the  wit,  and  the  elegance  ofj 
the  diction,  eipialled,  if  not  surpassed,  any  j 
of  his  compositions.  Yet  with  allcharac-. 
teristic  humility  he  said — “  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  Andrew  Fnil(*r  would  have  succeeded  , 
better  in  his  way.  1  wisli  he  had  done  it , 
himself;  but  I  could  not  jiersuade  him.  J 
think  I  can’t  finish  it  now.”  So  it  proved. 
The  document  is  lost,  and  probably  shared 
the  fate  of  some  of  the  finest  productions 
of  his  intellect — that  of  lighting  his  pipe. 

During  his  residence  at  Euderby,  Mr. 
Hall  freipiently  preached  in  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  occasionly  at  Harvey  Lam*, 
Leicester,  the  scene  of  13r.  Carey’s  former 
labi'rs.  ith  tlic  people  of  this  congrega¬ 
tion  he  ultimately  associated  himself  as 
minister  in  1807,  and  this  connexion  con¬ 
tinued  unbroken  for  nearly  twenty  years,  j 
These  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  j 
life,  for  in  addition  to  his  domestic  enjoy¬ 
ments,  (he  married  in  1808,)  the  attendance 
on  his  ministry  increased  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thousand,  with  manifest  tokens  of 
public  usefulness.  M  ithout  abating  in  his 
direct  pastoral  exertitms,  he  was  excited  to 
increased  activity  in  promoting  Ilible,  Mis¬ 
sionary,  and  other  important  societies.  It 
was  here  the  great  luminary  r<)se  to  its  me¬ 
ridian  spleinlor,  and  (ttlfused  abroad  its  most 
beniguaut  railiance  ‘‘Churchmen  and  | 
Dissenters;  men  ol  rank  and  inllueuce;| 
individuals  in  lower  stations  ;  men  of  sim- 1 
pie  piety,  and  others  of  deep  theological 
knowledge;  men  who  admired  Cliristiuiiity  ] 


as  a  beautiful  s)stem,  and  tliosc  who  receiv 
ed  it  into  the  lieart  by  faith;  men  indoubt, 
others  involved  in  unbelief;  all  re.sorted  to 
the  place  where  he  was  announced  as  the 
preaclier.”  During  this  period,  also,  were 
issued  several  brief  but  beautiful  publica- 

I  .  * 

tions. 

I  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Hyland,  he  was  in- 
j  vited  to  succeed  him  in  the  pastoral  ofiice 
I  at  Hroadmead,  I’ristol,  to  which  reipiest, 

,  after  fre<|uent  and  painful  revi»lutions  of 
feeling,  he  fmally  yielded,  believing’  that  he 
was  jirovidentially  called  to  this  change  of 
his  ministerial  spliere.  Here  he  attracted 
great  attention,  as  in  other  places,  though 
ills  powers  were  jirrhaps  a  little  enfeebled 
by  advancing  years;  while  the  happy  as¬ 
sociation  into  which  he  was  introduced  with 
ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denominations, 
and  the  stimulating  elfect  of  those  delightful 
reminiscences  which  sprung  up  amongst  a 
few  remaining  friends  of  liis  early  life,  tend¬ 
ed  to  re-excite  his  energies,  and  to  shed 
sunshine  over  the  descending  path  to  the 
tomb.  He  still  gladdened  society  by  his 
visits,  and  pursued  his  own  pleasure  and 
improvement  by  reading.  His  favorite 
classical  writers  were  his  freipieut  resort, 
w  hile  his  devotional  spirit  renewed  its  vigor 
by  eidarged  draughts  at  the  Ibuntain  of  in¬ 
spiration.  Of  the  commentators,  Matthew 
Henry  was  most  |)ri/.ed,  and  daily  read  in 
considerable  portiotis.  He  continued  also 
to  practice  occasional  fasting,  w  hich  he  had 
begun  at  Leicester,  according  to  his  ow  n 
testimony,  with  the  greatest  advantage. — 
liis  religion  seemed  to  run  paralhl  witli 
I  the  increase  of  his  jiersonal  sulierings, 

I  which  were  progressively  severe,  especially 
‘  as  he  became  jilelhoric  and  his  old  complaint 
:  in  the  back  strengthened  with  his  decline. 
\  temporary  absence  at  Coleford,  in  the. 

I  forest  of  Dean,  appeared  to  recruit  his 
I  health  but  the  elVect  was  of  transient  du¬ 
ration.  He  had  freejuent  spasmodic  afiec- 
tionsofthe  chest,  and  immediate  dissolution 
was  threatened  on  the  1st  of  January,  l8*H, 

I  but  it  jrassed  off,  leaving  apparently  on  his 
I  mind  im^re  impressive  sentiments  of  the 
I  coming  eternity.  M’ith  these,  all  liis  sub- 
seipieut  public  addresses  were  deeply  im¬ 
bued  ;  till  he  engaged  in  his  last  service, 
which  was  a  church  meeting,  on  the.  Olh  of 
February.  On  the  next  day  he  had  jnsi 
retired  to  his  study  to  ’prepare  his  usual 
monthly  sermon,  in  anticipation  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Sabbath  of  communion,  w  hen  he 
was  seized  with  the  first  of  the  series  of 
paroxysms  which  terminated  in  his  death. 
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This  solemn  event  took  plnce  on  the  '21st  ' 
of  February,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

In  some  of  the  more  private  virtues  of' 
life  Robert  Hall  was  unsurpassed.  Of 
these  we  do  not  recollect  havinor  seen  his 
humanity  particularly  noticed,  though  it  i 
was  in  reality  a  very  striking  feature  of  his 
character.  It  resulted  alike  from  the  be-, 
nevolence  of  his  aflections,  and  the  extreme  ^ 
sensibility  of  his  mind.  Two  specimens  of 
this  are  in  our  recollection  at  this  moment  :  I 
— The  one  in  the  way  of  resentment,  the 
other  of  compassion.  A  certain  popular  j 
minister  in  his  circle  occupied  a  piece  of 
pasture  land  attached  to  his  house,  in  the 
fence  of  w  hich  a  poor  sheep  had  entangled 
its  head,  having  obtruded  it  between  the 
rails,  without  the  power  of  extricating  itself. 
This  man,  who  was  excessively  choleric, 
beat  the  animal  until  it  expired  ;  for  which 
barbaritv  Hall  never  could  forffive  him  ; 
and  no  efforts  at  reconciliation,  thouo-h  re- 
peatedly  attempted  by  mutual  friends,  could 
ever  succeed.  While  the  barbarity  would 
doubtless  have  prejudiced  most  minds,  his 
acute  sensibility  for  the  speechless  sufferer 
led  him  to  treat  it  as  a  kind  of  personal 
offence  to  his  nature.  The  other  instance 
was  one  in  which  he  w'as  endangered  by 
the  fall  of  a  horse.  The  friend  with  whom  ' 
he  w'as  travelling  expressed  much  anxiety  * 
as  to  any  injury  he  might  have  sustained, 
but  could  elicit  no  other  answer  to  his  re- 1 
peated  questions  than — “Poor  animal!  is 
he  hurt,  sir;  is  he  hurt  ?  I  hope,  sir,  the 
poor  horse  is  not  hurt.”  This  was  no  af¬ 
fectation  of  kindness  ;  he  had  too  much  gen¬ 
uine  simplicity  of  character  to  render  that  ' 
possible ;  it  was  the  outpouring  of  an  e.x-  ^ 
quisite  sensibility.  ! 

To  the  same  general  principle  may  be 
referred  his  politeness;  which  was  not  in 
him  an  obedience  to  the  conventional  laws 
of  society,  but  the  dictate  of  a  mind  alive  to 
tlie  circumstances  of  others,  and  a  heart 
full  of  feeling.  He  had  learrted  of  the  A- 
postle  to  be  “  courteous,”  in  the  most 
exalted  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  always  re- 
]>aid  the  smallest  offices  of  kindness*  with 
exuberant  expressions  of  gratitude. 

Consideratcncss  was  a  remarkable  trait 
of  his  character.  In  fact,  it  w’as  sometimes 
almost  ludicrously  [lunctilious.  Among 
many  proofs  of  this  with  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  familiar,  he  will  mention 
what  occurred  on  one  occasion  when  he  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  a  journey  to  the  North. 
The  travellers  had  taken  up  their  abode  at 
an  inn,  and  while  discharging  the  account 


the  next  morning,  he  said,  with  some  ear¬ 
nestness — “  Pay  that  man  tr penny,  sir,  for 
me.”  The  astonishment  and  the  smile  may 
be  easily  conceived.  He  persisted  ;  adding, 

“  1  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  sir.  I  usually 
burn  a  rush  light,  but  forgot  to  mention  it, 
and  being  late  I  did  not  choose  to  disturb 
any  one.  So  I  burnt  out  the  candle,  w  hich 
1  am  sure  was  at  least  worth  an  extra  jienny, 
upon  which  the  landlord  could  not  calcu¬ 
late.”  This  mirrht  seem  to  be  a  trifling 
incident,  but  as  indicative  of  character,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  recorded.  Another  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  was  connected  with  it.  When  ap¬ 
proaching  the  town  in  question,  he  said — 
“Now,  sir,  a  very  excellent  Independent 
minister  resides  here,  but  he  is  pt)or.  He 
:  cannot  afford  to  entertain  us,  but  we  should 
;  be  ])leased  with  his  company,  and  ought,  1 
think,  sir,  to  show  him  respect.  Besides, 
he  w’ould  be  grieved  to  hear  that  we  had 
,  been  i>i  the  town,  and  never  thought  of 
seeing  him.  With  your  permission,  we  will 
secure  our  beds,  order  w  hat  w'e  should  like, 
and  then  send  to  invite  him  to  sup  with  us 
!  at  the  inn.  And  there,  sir,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  some  of  his  friends  will  have  found 
us  out,  and  we  will  accept  any  invitation  to 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  w  here  the  worthy 
man  will,  no  doubt,  be  invited  to  meet  us, 
and  thus  he  will  be  spared,  and  w'e  shall  all 
be  gratified.” 

The  humility  oi  Hall  has  been  expatiated 
upon  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  describe 
him.  It  was,  how'ever,  humility  unallied 
with  ridiculous  self-depreciation,  and  total¬ 
ly  remote  from  every  thing  like  cringing  sy¬ 
cophancy.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
a  man  w'as  insensible  to  his  own  mental  su¬ 
periority  ;  and  in  truth  the  consciousness 
of  it  was  at  times  displayed  incidentally, 

[  but  never  pompously.  'Photigh  he  would  in 
general  repudiate  applause,  yet  there  were 
occasions  when  he  would  receive  it  with  an 
ajiparent  satisfaction.  He  would  frequent¬ 
ly  inquire  of  his  intimate  friends  what  they 
thought  of  his  discourses  immediately  after 
their  delivery  ;  but  his  manner  of  doing  so, 
would  rather  indicate  an  inward  sense  of 
unworthiness  and  insufficiency,  than  a  de- 
jsire  to  obtain  approbation.  In  addition  to 
I  his  own  experience,  the  writer  has  often 
'  heard  the  late  .Mr.  William  Hollick  of  Cam- 
;  bridge,  state,  that  he  usually  walked  with 
him  to  his  lodging  in  St.  Andrew  Street,  on 
the  Sunday  morning  after  service;  when 
.Mr.  Hall  scarcely  ever  failed  to  put  the 
question — “  Well,  sir,  what  did  you  think  of 
my  sermon?”  Mr.  Hollick  soon  discover- 
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ed,  lliat  he  almost  invarial)ly  disrigreed  inland  real  power.  A  discourse  in  which  it 


opinion  ;  and  ollen  expressly  put  him  to  the 
test,  by  veilincr  liis  own  real  sentiments. 
Thus,  if  Mr.  llollick  expressed  a  high  es- j 
timate  of  the  discourse,  he  would  say,  | 
“  No,  sir,  I  don’t  think  you  are  right.  I  | 
think  notliing  of  it ;  I  was  not  so  much  at  lib-  . 
erty  as  I  could  have  wished.”  If  the  contra-  j 
ry  sentiment  were  uttered,  he  would  say  in  a  | 
half-jesting  manner — “  Pretty  well,  sir,  1 
think.”  These  conversations  evinced  con-  j 
siderable  sensitiveness  ;  they  also  showed  j 
that  he  had  made  a  tolerable  estimate  of  his  i 
own  powers;  but  connected  as  they  were  j 
with  evident  manifestations  of  piety,  they 
also  proved  that  he  was  intensely  concerned, 
not  so  much  about  his  personal  reputation,  ’ 
as  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  etVects  of  his 
ministry.  A  little  incident  that  lias  come 
to  our  knowleilge,  alfords  a  further  distilay 
of  tliis  part  of  his  character.  A  brother 
minister  liad  on  one  occasion  heard  him 
preach  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  A  con¬ 
siderable  time  afterwanls  he  met  him ; 
and  having  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  dis¬ 
course  in  which  he  had  been  so  interested, 
took  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  it  in 
terms  of  ardent  eulogy.  Instead  of  receiv¬ 
ing  tiiis  ajiprobatiou  with  a  self-sufiicient 
air,  he  replied — “Yes,  sir,  yes;  the  Lord 
was  with  me  on  that  day.”  Put  whatever 
he  might  occasionally  seem  before  man, 
(and  then  even  in  his  most  unbent  and  joy¬ 
ous  moments,  a  person  must  have  had  a  ^ 
keen  eye  indeed  who  could  have  detected  j 
the  little  arts  of  vanity  and  self-exaltation,) 
his  humility  appeared  to  be  perfect  before 
God.  The  simplicity  of  his  expressions,  the 
evident  prostration  of  his  spirit,  and  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  his  pleadings  in  prayer,  furnished  e.x- 
traordinary  proofs  of  this  characteristic. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  Mr.  Hall’s  devotional 
exercises,  nor  indeed  with  the  principle  on 
which  his  remarks  are  founded.  Mr  Fos¬ 
ter  ajipears  to  have  been  <lisaj)pointed  be¬ 
cause  his  public  prayers  did  not  partake  of 
that  intellectual  character  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  preaching,  but  was,  as  he 
thinks,  the  very  rever.'ie  in  respect  to  con¬ 
centration  and  determinateness  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  thought ;  and  he  “  cannot  tell  on 
what  principle  it  was  that  he  preferred  a 
manner  so  different  iirthat  exercise  from  its 
operation  in  all  other  employments.”  Our 
conception  is,  that  if  his  prayers  had  pos¬ 
sessed  that  character  of  consecutiveness 
and  intellectuality  for  which  Foster  pleails, 
they  would  have  lost  much  of  their  charm 


IS  proposed  to  instruct  men  should  be,  in 
our  opinion,  very  ditferent  in  its  general 
character  from  the  utterances  of  the  heart 
beh»re  God.  In  the  latter  case,  whatever 
has  the  air  of  labored  preparation,  is  irrele 
vant  and  out  of  place.  Surely  one  of  the 
great  elements  of  devotion  is  its  spontane¬ 
ity,  its  feeling,  its  simplicity,  and,  as  we 
may  say,  its  entire  artlessness;  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  believe  that  this  vivid  conception  of 
the  true  design  of  prayer,  w'as  the  principle 
in  Mr.  Hall’s  mind,  which  Mr.  Foster 
thinks  “  cannot  be  known  or  conjectured.’’ 
From  this  resulted  the  humble  earnestness, 
the  holy  aspirations,  the  awe  and  the  |>athos, 
which  characterized  his  prayers,  lie,  in  a 
.<ense,  laid  aside  the  man  and  became  wholly 
the  saint,  whenever  he  ascended  the  mount 
of  communion  with  God.  In  preaching, 
he  moved  in  an  element  of  light — in  prayer, 
in  the  clement  of  love. 

So  habitually  devout  and  vigorous  was 
his  mind,  that  he  was  capable  of  the  most 
sudden  and  singular  transitions  from  inter¬ 
course  with  man  to  intercourse  with  Hea¬ 
ven.  The  following  is  a  curious  instance 
of  this.  Mr.  Hall  had  been  indulging  in 
that  species  of  innocent  merriment  and  jo¬ 
cularity  to  which  he  sometimes  yielded; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  very  humorous  story, 
the  clock  struck  twelve, — in  an  instant  he 
laid  dow  n  his  pipe,  exclaiming,  “  Sir,  it  is 
midnight,  and  we  have  not  had  family  pray¬ 
er.”  The  next  moment  he  w-as  on  his  knees, 
absolutely  absorbed  in  devotion,  and  pour¬ 
ing  forth  the  most  solemn  and  reverential 
petitions  at  the  footstool  of  mercy. 

Another  instance  at  once  of  his  religious 
ardor  and  filial  tenderness,  occurred  at 
.\rnsby  on  a  visit.  It  was  related  to  the 
present  writer  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  On 
his  way  from  Leicester  he  had  expatiated  on 
his  father’s  excellences,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  earliest  days.  As  s(H)n  as  he  entered 
the  house  in  which  his  father  had  resided, 
he  hastened  into  the  parlor,  fell  on  his  knees, 

[  and  poured  forth  the  most  devout  and  fer¬ 
vent  supplications.  The  two  or  three  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  near  speedily  withdrew, 
that  they  might  not  interrujit  his  feeling. 
Soon  afterwards  he  went  into  the  burial- 
ground,  and  dropping  on  his  knees  at  his 
father’s  grave,  w  ith  iiis  hands  extended  over 
the  monumental  stone  and  his  eyes  closed, 
he  otfered  up  an  extraordinary  series  of  pe¬ 
titions.  Among  these  he  breathed  forth  an 
impassioned  desire  to  “join  the  blessed 
I  company  above ;”  and  entreated  that  he 
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might  be  “  permilted  to  know  hi?  departed  j 
father  in  tlie  heavenly  world;  ainl  tliat  their 
united  prayers,  often  presented  on  eartli. 
might  he  then  turned  into  praise,  while  they 
beheld  their  ‘  Redeemer  face  to  face  to 
gether,’  ” 

11  is  writings  suHiciently  attest  tlie  Uher- 
afit^  of  lti.<  rdif^ious  rlt^rs.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  indeed,  he  has  expressed  himselt 
in  terms  which  will  he  deemed  severe  ;  hut  I 
lie  was  a  “lover  of  all  good  men,”  while  I 
he  firmly  maintained  his  sentiments  as  a| 
Dissenter  and  a  baptist,  lie  cultivated] 
much  intercourse  with  many  who  diliered' 
from  him  in  both  respects,  and  never,  it  is  j 
believed,  gave  them  any  real  occasion  of| 
olTence.  Sometimes  he  would  indulge  in  a  j 
little  sarcasm  and  raillery  at  their  peculiar-' 
ities  ;  but  his  wit  was  the  dash  of  the  innoc-' 
nous  snnnner  lightning,  attracting  rather  j 
by  its  beauty  and  playfulness,  than  injuring 
bv  its  stroke. 

He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  liis  ron- 
vcr^aiiotutl  poircrs,  and  was  generally  very  ! 
communicative.  In  this  respect  a  |»aral!el  j 
might  be  instituted  between  him  and  (’ole-' 
ridge,  presenting,  however,  some  striking! 
diversities.  Coleri<!ge  was  more  studied  in  ' 
bis  conversations  ;  Hall  more  free  and  spoil- ! 
taneous.  Coleridge  was  frequenlly  involv-| 
cd  and  metaphysical;  Hall  simple,  natural,' 
and  intelligihle.  Coleridge  usurped  ami  i 
engrossed  conversation;  I  lall  never  did  so ' 
voluntarily.  Coleridge  could  and  would 
talk  upon  anything;  Hall  required  to  be 
more  invited  and  brought  out  by  the  re-! 
marks  or  inquiries  of  others,  (’oleridge 
was  more  profound;  Hall  more  brilliant. 
C’oleridge  did  not  deal  in  polislied  sentences, 
but  would  continue  to  talk  for  hours  in  a 
plain  ami  careless  diction  ;  Hall  was  inva¬ 
riably  elegant  and  classical,  commonly  vi¬ 
vacious  and  .sparkling  with  wit.  Coleridge 
was  sure  to  be  heard  ;  Hall  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Coleridge  had  the  advantage  of  a 
more  universal  knowledge;  Hall  of  a  more 
unencumbered  and  clearly  perceptive  intel¬ 
lect.  E;ich  was  in  his  day  the  first  of  his 
class,  rarely  equalled,  and  probably  never 
surpassed. 

'riie  conversations  of  Robert  Hall  abound¬ 
ed  in  wit,  fine  discriminations  of  character, 
and  profound  estimates  of  eminent  authors. 
It  would  not  be  dilTicult  to  fill  many  pages 
with  these,  but  our  limits  forbid  more  than 
two  or  three  specimens. 

(.)n  being  asked  if  he  had  read  the  life  of 
Bishop  Watson,  he  replied  that  he  had,  and 
regretted  it.  as  it  lowered  his  estimate  of 
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the  Bishop’s  character.  Being  asked  why, 
he  expressed  his  reIuctanc(*to  enlarge  ujion 
the  subject;  but  added,  “  Poor  man,  I  pity 
him  !  He  married  public  virtue  in  his  early 
days,  but  seemed  fiirever  afterwards  to  be 
•piarrelling  with  his  wife.” 

When  Christmas  Evans,  a  celehrateil 
Welsh  preacher,  was  iti  Bristol,  he  was 
talkin'T  to  Mr.  Hall  about  the  Welsh  Ian- 
giiage,  which  he  said  was  very  coj)ious  and 
expressive.  “How  I  wish,”  .said  Mr.  Ev¬ 
ans,  “  that  Dr.  (iill’s  works  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  Welsh  !” — “  I  wish  they  had,  sir,” 
replied  HalU4(  I  wish  they  had,  with  all  my 
heart,  for  then  I  shoubl  never  have  read 
them.  'Phey  are  a  continent  of  mud,  sir.” 

On  some  one  observing  to  him  that  his 
animation  increase*!  with  his  years,  he  ex¬ 
claimed — “  Indeed  !  then  I  am  like  touch- 
wood,  the  more  decaved  the  easier  fired.” 

All  extensive  corn-factor  in  Eoiulon  met 
him  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Cambridge, 
who  observed  tliat  .Mr.  Hall  was  very  silent 
at  table,  ami  looked  very  suspiciously  at  the 
straimer.  On  his  leaving  the  room.  Hail 
said — “  Who  is  that  person,  sir  ?”  His 
friend  informe*!  him  he  was  an  eminent 
corn-dealer.  “  Do  you  transact  any  busi- 
ne.ss  with  him,  sir?” — “  Ves.” — “Have 
you  sold  him  anything  to-day,  sir  ?” — “  Yes, 
a  large  *iuantity  of  corn.” — “  I  am  sorry  for 
it;  that  man  is  a  rogue,  sir.” — “(.)h,  you 
are  quite  mistaken,  Mr.  Hall;  he  is  highly 
respectable,  and  can  obtain  cretlit  to  any 
am*)nnt  in  this  market.” — “  I  do  n*>t  care 
f*)r  that,  sir;  get  your  account  settled  as 
s*>on  as  you  can,  and  never  do  any  more 
business  with  him.”  The  event  verifie*! 
his  physi*>gnomical  sagacity.  In  about 
twelve  montlhs  afterwards  this  very  person 
defrauded  his  creditors  and  tied  the  coun¬ 
try. 

His  ojiinion  of  Barrow  was  thus  expres.s- 
eil  :  “He  is  very  imperfect  as  a  preacher, 
sir.  His  sermons  are  fine  lectures  on 
moral  philosophy  ;  but  they  might  have 
been  heard  by  any  man  for  years  t*>gcther 
without  his  receiving  any  just  views  of  his 
situation  as  a  sinner,  or  any  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowled'Te  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  g*)spel.  All  his  appeals  were  directe*! 
to  one  ficnlty;  he  only  addressed  himself 
to  the  understamling,  he  left  the  atfections 
ami  emotions  unt*mched.  Hence,  from 
one  ficulty  being  kept  in  constant  and  ex¬ 
clusive  exercise,  he  is  read  with  extreme 
fatigue,  I  never  couhl  reail  his  produc- 
ii*>ns  long  together.”  One  of  the  conqiany 
said — “  But  you  must  allow,  sir,  that  he 
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exhausts  his  subject.” — “  Yes,  he  does  that 
completely,  sir,  and  Ids  reader  also  at  the 
same  time.” 

We  are  aware,  however,  of  the  rapid 
evaporation  which  takes  place  in  the  spirit 
of  such  details  when  committed  to  paper, 
and  shall  therefore  desist.  The  eye,  the 
tone,  the  manner,  arc  all  absent.  'J'o  give 
them  is  like  |)ainting  Niagara,  neither  the 
sound  nor  the  motion  are  there. 

If  the  subject  of  biography  possessed 
some  one  pre-eminent  excellence  or  glaring 
defect,  the  task  of  description  would  be 
considerably  lessened  in  dilFiculty,  the  ex¬ 
cellence  or  the  defect  forming  so  charac¬ 
teristic  a  peculiarity  as  to  aid  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  perfect  likeness.  But,  in  the 
present  instance,  little  or  no  such  help  is 
atforded.  The  great  qualities  of  Hall  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  rarest  cornhinatiou.  Men  of 
talent  have  usually  been  celebrated  f«»r 
some  one,  or  for  a  few  powers  of  mind  in 
more  than  ordinary  'igur,  and  these  pre¬ 
dominant  faculties  have  commonly  been 
sociated  with  disparaging  deficiencies;  a 
circumstance  which  has  naturally  suggest¬ 
ed  the  classification  of  intellect,  and  the 
balance  of  proportion.  Ilere^  however,  we 
have  a  unnm,  and  that  with  very  little  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  of  vigor,  between  the 
various  power. s.  All  seemed  to  be  of  the 
highest  order,  and  to  move  in  entire  har- 
mony  ;  so  that  in  attempting  an  analysis 
of  this  fine  edifice  of  mind,  we  resemble 
persons  who  should  take  the  stones  of  a 
building  one  by  one,  or  separate  the  pillars 
and  ornaments,  which  are  found  each  com¬ 
plete  ill  its  kind,  yet  to  be  only  estimated 
in  their  unbroken  connexion  and  arrange¬ 
ment. 

1  here  was  in  Hall  a  singular  mixture  of 
the  philosr»phic  and  the  poetic  ;  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  one,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
other.  Under  the  influence  of  the  former, 
had  he  devoted  himself  to  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics,  in  accordance  with  his  earliest 
tendencies,  be  might  bave  ranked  with 
Locke,  Des  Cartes,  Cudworth,  Clarke, 
lieid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  other  reason- 
ers,  the  acutest  and  most  refined.  Had  he 
employed  himself  in  researches  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  criticism,  his  penetration  would 
have  rivalled  the  etymologists  and  search¬ 
ers  into  language,  and  lie  might  have  added 
to  the  list  ol  the  Bentleys,  the  Buxtorfs,  and 
the  Kennicotts.  The  testimony  of  a  very 
competent  witness.  Dr.  Hutton,  who  heard 
nim  in  a  casual  conversation  expatiate  on 
Barrow’s  Disquisitions  on  Mathematical 
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measure,  and  on  the  genesis  of  curves  by 
motion,  as  taught  by  Barrow  and  Newton, 
would  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  had  he 
pursued  those  subjects  he  might  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  triumphs  and  the  fame  of 
the  most  eminent  men.  Had  he  been  edu¬ 
cated  for  law,  and  trained  for  Parliament, 
there  can  be  little  (lueslion  that,  with  all 
his  disadvantages  of  voice,  his  name  would 
have  been  associated  with  the  first  of  our 
Senatorial  orators.  He  would  h:ive  dis¬ 
placed  in  felicitous  combination  much  of 
the  splendor  of  Burke,  the  wit  of  Sheridan, 
the  flow  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt,  and  the 
elo(|uence  of  Fox.  We  have  already  stated 
that  he  was  distinguished  for  the  imagina¬ 
tive  as  well  as  philosophical  faculties.  This 
is  evident  in  the  use  he  makes  of  figurative 
language  in  his  writings,  and  was  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  appropriate  though  somewhat 
rare  employment  of  them  in  his  juihlic  di'<- 
courses.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
imagination  was  one  ofthechief  C4*nstituents 
of  his  mind,  and  that  it  gave  intensity  to 
his  sarcastic  powers.  His  compositions 
evince  the  element  of  poetry  as  the  basis  of 
his  mind.  If  his  ear  was  not  tuned  to 
sounds  (he  was  not  musical,)  tlnre  was 
melody  in  his  soul  ;  and  nothing  in  this 
point  of  view  can  be  more  delightful  than 
to  listen  to  those  fine  strains  of  mingled 
piety,  pathos,  and  true  jioetry  of  sentiment 
and  feeling,  that  often  occur  in  his  works. 
'Pake  the  following  specimen.  It  is  the 
concluding  part  of  the  funeral  sermon  for 
Dr.  Uyland;— 

“Tf  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of 
good  men,  in  a  future  state,  infused  a  momen¬ 
tary  rapture  into  the  mind  of  TuIIy  ;  if  an  airy 
sp»‘eulaiii)n — for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had 
little  hold  on  his  convictions— could  inspire 
him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  feel,  who  are  assured  of  such  an 
event  by  the  tnie  ifdyhigs  of  (iod!  How 
sliould  we  rejoice  in  the  pntspect,  the  certainty 
rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity  with 
those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing 
them  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and 
the  deeper  ruins  of  the  lidl,  not  only  uninjured, 
but  refined  and  perfected.  ‘  with  every  tear 
wiped  I’rom  their  eyes,’  standing  before  the 
throne  of  Cod  and  the  latmb,  in  uhite  roln  ^ 
and  paim.t  in  Ihfir  lumds.  cryinf:  with  a  Umd 
mice,  Sdlvdiion  fo  (iod  tlidt  sillf^fh  vpdn  the 
throne,  nnd  to  the  T.amh,  for  ever  dvd  ever! 
What  delight  will  it  alford  to  renew  the  sweet 
counsel  we  have  taken  tngether.  to  recount  tlie 
toils  of  combat,  and  the  labor  of  the  way,  and 
to  approach,  not  to  the  house,  but  the  throne 
of  God,  in  company,  in  order  to  join  in  the 
symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  our- 
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Bclvos  amlclpt  the  splendors  and  fruitions  of  the  [  and  could  plunge  into  the  deepest  waters 


beatific  vision  ! 

“■  To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are 
tendinj;;  and  if  tliere  is  a  law  from  whose 
operation  none  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly 
conveys  their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust, 
there  is  another,  not  less  certain  or  less  pow¬ 
erful,  which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the 


with  his  eyes  open.  AltltT)ugh  Hall  had  a 
mind  full  of  brilliant  conceptions,  and  a 
mind,  too,  which  would  never  miss  its  way 
in  the  darkness,  yet  it  was  not  capacitated 
to  go  down  so  low — to  the  very  bottom,  as 


it  were,  of  thinking — as  that  of  Foster.  He 


abodes  of  bliss,  to  the  bosom  of  their  Father  ;  would  not  go  or  stay  long  where  imagina- 
and  their  (iod.  The  wheels  of  nature  are  not  >  tiou  could  not  light  his  path,  or  revel,  as 
madetoroll  hackwanl;  cvi-rvIhingpriEseson  ,|,g  ji,l  ,|,e  e|ei„e„tary 

towards  eleriaty;  from  the  larllj  of  time  an  pl.ilosoi.hy  of  truth.  In  the  art 

impetuous  current  has  set  m,  which  bears  all  i  ^  ,, 

o.t!  nf  rnnn  fbt.t  i  nf  prm  .nn  Mp  '  of  comiiiu  o  ica  t  iiig,  liowe  ver ,  1' osler  was  HI - 


the  sons  of  men  towards  that  interminable  , 
ocean.  Meanwhile,  heaven  is  attracting  to  ferior. 


His  style  has  few  graces,  and  is 

itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  j  not  unfrequently  involved.  He  seems  to 

enriching  iisell  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  col-  work,  but  not  to  win  his  way.  He  aims  to 

lecting  within  its  capacious  bosom  whatever  !  convince,  but  not  to  please.  He  would 

is  pure  permanent,  nrul  divine,  lenvinir  nothing  j,„ig,„cnt  into  suhiectiun,  but 

tor  the  last  tire  to  consume  but  the  objects  and  I  •  .  .  ^  .u  .  ,  i  .i 

,1  I  •'  ,,  .  ;  aims  not  to  carry  captive  the  taste  and  the 

the  slaves  ol  concupiscence ;  while  every  thing  !  .  i  n  ii  i  i*  i  •  • 

wiiich  grace  has  prepared  and  beautified  shall  i  In  Htill  the  \ery  reverse  of  this  is 

be  gathered  and  selected  from  the  ruins  of  the  j  observable.  He  imparts  the  sublimcst 
world,  to  adorn  that  eternal  cUy  which  hath  no  ;  truth  in  a  gracelul  manner.  Secure  ot  his 
need  of  the  snn,  neither  of  the  nwo)i,  to  shine  j  thoughts  he  seeks  to  beautify  and  embeHish 
in  it,  for  the  elory  of  (ynl  doth  enlighten  it,  j  them.  His  words  are  carefully  chosen,  as- 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  thereof  Let  us  i  collocated  and  torined  into  bril- 

obey  the  voice  that  ca  s  us  thither;  et  us'.-  ,  .  n-  ■  •  -..i  i 

1,1  41  ’  41  4  1  I  I  sentences.  His  language  is  rich  and 

seek  the  things  that  are  above,  nxm  no  longer  ,,  ,,  r  i  i  i  ®.  , 

cleave  to  a  world  which  must  shortly  perish,  j  melody.  It  seems  instinct  with  the 

and  which  we  must  shortly  quit,  while  we  | Ilexibility  of  his  concep- 


neglccf  to  prepare  for  that  in  which  we  are  tioiis,  and  flows  as  it  by  necessity,  into 


invited  to  dwell  for  ever.” 


courses  of  varied  beauty  and  grandeur.  As 
the  subject  requires,  it  is  smooth  as  the  river, 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Robert  and  rushingas  the  cataract.  He  is  seen  at 

O  J  '  I  O  ^ 


Hall  was  brought,  by  his  removal  to  Bristol, 
into  close  association  and  friendship  with 
another  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his 
John  Foster.  They  constituted  to- 


age. 


gether  a  kind  of  double  star  in  the  moral 
firmament — but  the  light  they  emitted, 
cases  resplendent  and  be- 
striking  varieties.  Their 
similar,  hut  their  tastes 
Both  were  literary  benc- 
country,  each  in  his  own 


though  in  both 

O 

nign,  exhibited 
princijiles  were 
were  ditTerent. 
factors  to  their 


way.  Each  had  the  greatness  to  estimate 


and  admire  the  other’s  greatne.ss,  but  nei- 


once  glowing  with  the  majesty  of  thought, 
and  the  mastery  of  language.  In  reading 
Foster,  yon  want  Hall’s  illuminations  ;  in 
reading  Hall,  you  want  Foster’s  bottoming 
power. 

Two  things,  at  least,  seem  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a  good  style,  namely,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  classical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  a  refined  taste  in  the  art  of  com¬ 
position.  In  these  respects  Robert  Hall 
surpassed  his  friend,  who  was  very  little 
addicted  to  what  is  strictly  termed  elegant 
learning,  and  who  felt  no  great  concern 


ther  was  capable  of  being  an  imitator  ;  !  about  the  order  of  words  and  the  euphony 


the  attempt  in  either  case  would  have  been 
self-destructive.  As  a  thinker,  Foster  was 
the  most  jirofound.  His  mind  was  a  fath¬ 
oming  line,  which  he  perpetually  employed 
in  penetrating  the  depths  of  sentiment,  and 
fetching  u|)  the  purest  gems.  Diving  to 
those  profundities  seemed  easy  to  him,  and 
he  could  extend  the  search  to  places  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  most,  even  distinguished 
intellects.  He  was  not  like  Coleridge,  who 
would  lose  himself  and  others  in  metaphy¬ 
sical  subtleties  or  shapeless  imaginings ; 
blithe  had,  with  some  exceptions,  tlie  clear¬ 
est  idea  of. what  he  intended  to  unfold. 


of  language.  'J'o  attain  his  end  Hall  would 
generally  compose  for  the  press  with  John¬ 
son’s  Dictionary  before  him,  to  assist  in 
the  use  of  terms,  and  in  the  balancing  of 
synonyms.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  having  read  them 
with  critical  attention.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  heard  him  stale  that  he  had  pe¬ 
rused  every  thing  in  Greek  literature  ;  and, 
on  a  visit,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  exam¬ 
ining  his  copy  of  Plato,  in  whose  writings 
he  much  delighted,  which  every  where  bore 
the  marks  of  a  studious  perusal,  by  freipient 
pencil  observations  on  the  margin.  The 
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Iliad  and  Odyssey  wore  repeatedly  and  |  the  best  sense, — namely,  that  of  berjinning 
diligently  examined.  It  cainiot  be  fjues- I  his  discourses  in  a  low  and  subdued  tone, 
tinned  tliat  the  beautiful  combinations  of  |  and  that  of  pausing  at  the  end  of  sentences 
words  in  Homer  gratified  liis  taste,  and  i  to  oliserve  the  efl’ect  upon  liis  hearers.  He 
stimulated  liis  elForts  at  verbal  perfection.  wept  from  pure  feeling,  in  addressing  the 
This  extraordinary  man  appeared,  how- '  wicked.  This  we  could  easily  imagine 
ever,  in  liis  noblest  character  in  the  jiulpit.  |  from  examining  the  appeals  in  his  publish- 
To  the  ministry  he  was  early  devoted ;  aiid,|ed  discourses;  but  they  would  not  at  all 
by  his  habits  of  mental  and  moral  cultiva-  suggest  the  description  given  by  one  who 
lion,  he  became  gradually  prepared  for  its!  heard  him.  “His  preacliing  resembled  a 
occupation.  Of  all  the  aspects  in  which  '  [ilentiful  shower  of  dew’,  softly  and  imper- 
he  is  presented  to  us,  there  is  none  so  im-'  ceptibly  insinuating  itself  into  the  minds  of 
posing  and  so  important  as  that  of  the  his  numerous  hearers,  as  the  dew  into  the 
Great  Preacher.  Here  he  was  unrivalled  pores  of  plants,  till  the  whole  church  was 
and  alone.  dissolved,  and  all  in  tears  under  his  ser¬ 

in  glancing  at  the  divines  of  our  own  mons.”  In  almost  all  his  productions  he 
country,  and  of  a  more  modern  period,  it  J  displays  great  metaphysical  subtlety,  wliich 
would  be  easy  to  advert  to  the  rivalry  of  j  one  woiibl  scarcely  suppose  to  flow  in  so 
their  peculiar  powers.  We  might  descant  soft  a  method.  Here  too,  in  fact,  is  dis- 
upon  the  hortatory  pungency  of  Baxter,  the  [  cernible  his  greatest  fault,  for  he  appears 
clearness  of  Tillotson,  the  gorgeous  bril- ;  to  raise  difliculties  in  order  to  solve  them, 
liancy  of  Taylor,  the  elaborate  comprehen-  In  the  general  course  of  his  argumentation 
siveness  of  Barrow,  the  divine  energy,  sin- 'there  is  an  air  of  vivacity  and  glowing  en- 
gleness  of  aim,  and  spiritual  miiidedness  of  ergy,  and  in  his  appeals,  ardor,  pungen- 
Howe,  the  argumentative  perspicuity  and  cy,  and  force.  His  mode  of  winding  up  a 
force  of  Horsley,  and  the  fervid  elo([uence  '  discourse  by  reiterations  and  ampliflca- 
of  Whitefield;  and,  to  come  nearer,  with- '  lions  of  a  portion  of  the  text,  or  some  one 
out  touching  the  living,  the  simplicity,  jtrominent  idea,  is  powerfully  impressive, 
calmness,  and  vivid  perceptions  of  Richard  Bossuet,  tlntugh  eminent,  is  worthy  of 
W  atson,  the  enchanting  sweetness  and  more  admiration  as  an  acute  controversial- 
spiritual  elevation  of  Pearce,  the  pathos  ist  and  sagacious  hist<'rian  than  as  a  pulpit 
and  solenmity  of  Fuller.  But  w  hile  ad- 1  orator.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  pas- 
initting  and  admiring  the  superiority  of  sages  which  show  that  he  had  great  strength 
some  in  the  peculiarities  for  which  they  '  of  pinion,  and  but  for  his  jvrejiidices  and 
arc  most  celebrated,  we  cannot  fix  on  {  adnialory  spirit  would  have  soared  much 
an  individual  amongst  them  all  who  dis-j  higher.  He  abounds  in  exclamations, 
played  so  much  of  that  union  and  conceit- 1  apostrophes,  and  fulsome  flattery  to  the 
tration  of  various  faculties  of  mind,  which  |  great.  We  are  tired  in  him  and  other 
rendered  Hall  illustrious.  In  a  considera-  French  eubmisis  of  “  Grande  Reine,” 
ble  degree  he  appeared  to  have  every  qual- j  “  Auguste  Monnrtjite,”  and  the  oftensive 
ity  named.  He  had  pungency,  clearness, ;  particularities  introduced  in  celebrating 
brilliancy,  comprehensiveness,  energy,  ar-  the  Virgin  .Mary,  the  Apostles  and  Saints, 
gumentative  force,  eloquence,  simplicity,  en-  But,  with  all  these  extravagances,  there  is 
chanting  sweetness,  devotional  elevaliiui,  rnuch  force  and  grandeur;  and  though  he 
pathos,  and  solemnity.  But  his  greatest  often  descends  to  the  very  ground,  he  must 
peculiarity  w  as,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  '  not  be  denied  his  distinguishing  epithet  of 
rich  and  perfect  combination  of  qualities,  the  “  eagle  of  Meaux.” 

Like  the  Ixnv  of  heaven,  every  color  was  Bourdaloue  has,  by  some  critics,  been 
there,  and  in  harmony.  a.ssigned  a  far  more  eminent  place  in  the 

We  tnay,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the  temple  of  fame  than  Bossuet;  iu»t  only  be- 
most  celebrated  French  preachers;  and  1  cause  he  i.s  much  freer,  and,  indeed,  almost 
their  pretensions  are  undoubtedly  of  the  entirely  free,  from  the  faults  to  which  we 
very  first  order.  One  of  them — Saurin —  have  just  adverted,  but  on  account  of  the 
stands  alone  as  a  Pr<‘)lestant ;  three  as  solidity  and  earnestness  of  his  reasonings, 
Catholics,  are  usually  named  together,  Bos-  the  beauty  of  his  arrangements,  and  the 
suet,  Bourdaloue,  and  .Massillon.  novelty  of  his  thoughts.  He  displays  great 

Saurin  is  described  as  having  a  strong,  resources  of  mind,  has  much  of  point  and 
clear,  and  harmonious  voice.  He  practised  power,  and  sounds  w  ith  great  effect  the 
two  oratorical  artifices — using  that  term  in  note  of  alarm.  But  notwithstanding  his 
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fertility,  the  energy  and  elocjiience  of  I5os-;  interrupted  I’ne  preacher  by  murmurs  of 
suet  at  limes  render  it  diflicult,  in  adjudi- ;  surprise  and  acclamationr*^ 
eating  their  .respective  merits,  to  assign  toj  We  subjoin  the  magnilicent  passage  of 
either  a  very  extraordiimry  superiority.  1  Hall,  selected  from  his  funeral  sermon  fo.* 

In  speaking  of  Massillon,  we  hazard  lit-|  the  l*rincess  Charlotte  of  Wales: — 
tie  by  saying  that  he  was  the  j)iiuce  of| 

rrench  preacliers,  and  as  in  writing,  so  in'  *  We  liave  given  tlie  passage  in  the  most  ron- 

the  character  of  his  pulpit  discourses,  he  i  powerful  form 

,  ,  ,  '  *  ,  .  in  wliien  it  lias  atitieared.  It  is  most  nronanl v  tlie 

tnust  be  regarded  as  ajiprodchiug  tiearer ,  wliat  it  was  when  first  pronounceil 

than  any  other  in  resemblance  to  Robert  ,  Massillon,  however,  e.xpandeil  it,  we  suppose,  in 
Hall.  'I'hev  appear  to  have  been  similar  passing  tlir<»ugh  the  press,  and  introduced  other 
in  their  methods  as  preachers,  and  there  considerations.  \\  hether  these  were 

.  1  •  •  .1  •  I  real  imuroveinents  others  must  decide,  hut  it  is 

are  slron^r  analogies  in  llieir  cinposmons. ,  giv„ 

J  he  enure  description  of  Massillon  by  i  j|,y  original,  in  what  he  at  least  deemed  the 
D’Alembert,  on  his  admission  into  the  l  amendcil  character  of  it.  “  Jo  suppose  (JUO  e’est 
lioyul  Academy  of  Paris,  miirht  with  little  dernirre  heure  et  la  fin  deruuivers; 

iiltcriuion  be  aiinlieil  to  Hall,  lie  iitirnct-  ’‘'""''•'r  "V.''* 

•  1  1-r  •  b  1  c  I  I  I  '  lirist  paroitre  dans  sa  eloire  an  m  lieu  de  ce 

cd  and  edified  all  clashes  ol  men,  for  though  temple,  et  que  vous,  n’y  etes  assembles  (|ue  pour 

he  commonly  spoke  in  a  language  clear  rattendre,  et  comme  des  criminels  tremldants,  a, 
from  its  philo.sophical  accuracy  and  rea-  qui  Ton  va  pronoucer,  ou  une  sentence  de  grice, 

soiling,  and  in  the  highest  degree  both  re-  t  teruelle ;  ear,  voih  aycz 

,•111  ^  t  .  .1  I  .  beau  vous  natter,  voiis  mourrez  tels  quo  vous  etes 

lincil  unci  elocinent,  be  spoke  to  tbe  bean,  ees  .l«irc,  .le  .  l.angumc-iiis  ,|,ii 

and  united  pathos  with  sublimity,  and  his!  vous  amusent,  vous  amuseront  jusq’au  lit  de  l.i 
character  for  benevolence  and  pastoral  ■  mort ;  e’est  Texperience  do  tous  les  siedes;  tout 
lidclitv,  was  as  briirht  as  his  genius.  ‘1**^  vous  trouverez  alors  eii  vous  de  muiveau. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  iiistrnclive! ui,  .  ompie  nn  ,•111,111*  grainl  . pie 
to  compare  the  prodnclions  ot  kyidrcd  | 

minds.  M  e  may  be  assisted  ihcrclore  to:  le  moment,  vous  pouvez  prescpie  dicider  de  ce 
judge  of  these  two  extraordinary  preachers,  [  qui  vous  arrivera  au  sortir  de  la  \ie. 
if  we  briiio  into  juxtaposition  one  of  the  i  ,  '  demandc,  et  je  \  ous  b;  demamle, 

inost  celebrated  passage,*  produced  byeacb. ! 

ithoul  lurtber  coninicnt  upon  them  "C  j  dispo^inon  ou  je  ceuhaitc  que  vous  eutricz;  jo 
shall  just  remark  that  Massillon’s  appears  1  viius  demamle  done:  Si  J.'sus  ('hrist  paroissoit 
most  powerful  in  application,  and  Hall’s  | ‘hms  so  temple,  an  milieu  do  cette  assemldee,  la 
.  .  I  -ir  *  :  .•  iilusaugiiste  de  l  univers,  pour  nous  juger,  ptmr 

*  ’  I  faire  le  terrible  disceriiement  des  hours  et  dos 

breliis  croyez  vous  <pie  le  plus  grand  nombre  de 
‘H  fiLrurc  to  myself,”  says  Massillon,  “thatjt^'ut  ce  (jue  nous  smiimes  ici,  fat  plac-  a  la 
our  hi.st  hour  is  come— the  heavens  are  open-  ihoitej  croyez-vous  que  les  cboses  du  moins  fus- 
intr  over  our  heads — time  is  no  more,  and  eter-  egales  croyez-vous  cpi  il  y  trouvat  seule- 

ivtV  hits  hegun.  Jesu.s  Christ  is  about  to  ap-  ‘bx  jusics,  que  le  Seigneur  ne  put  trouver 

pehr  to  jiullre  ns.  according  to  oiir  deserts,  cm,  v.lles  tout  enticrcs^  Je  vous 

in,l  ive  lire  here  ivniiini;  at  bis  him, In,  the  non-  •>',  J**  ' 

tence  ol  cvvrinsting  lilc  or  death.  1  ask  you  j  • 

now  stricken  widi  terror  like  yourselves,  in  j  ,)cclieurs  ne  lui  apjiartieiineiit  jias.  Or, 

no  wise  separating  my  lot  iroiu  yours,  but  |  ,j„j  squi  ipg  fidcles  ici  assembles.^  les  litres 
placing  inysell  in  the  situation  in  which  W'e  i  i^s  dignitc.s  ne  doiveiit  etre  coinjttcs  pour 
must  all  one  day  stand  before  God  our  judge  rien  ;  vous  en  .serez  dtqiouilles  devant  Jesus- 
— if  Christ.  I  ask  you,  were  this  moment  come  Christ:  qui  sont-ils.?  beamoup  <le  jicebeurs  qui 
to  make  the  awful  jiarlition  of  the  just  and  the  Gie  veulent  pas  sc  converiir;  encore  plus  qui 
unjust,  think  you  that  the  greater  number !  le  voudroient,  mais  (|ui  ilitlcreut  leur  conver- 
w’OLihl  be  saved?  Do  you  believe  that  the  1  sion ;  plusieurs  autres  (|ui  iie  se  convcriissent 
numbers  would  even  be  etpial  ?  If  the  lives  I  j:‘«'>!‘'s  q'«e  pour  retomber ;  eiifiii  uu  grand  nom- 
of  the  nuiltilude  here  present  were  sifted,  bre  qui  croieiit  n’avolr  ,»as  be.soin  de  conver.^un  : 
should  we  find  among  them  ten  rio'bteous?  h*  parti  des  rcfirouvis.  Ilefraiiebcz  res 

Should  we  find  a  single  one  ?”  ‘I’V'"'®  leVhcurs  de  cette  asscnd.h'e 

sainte,  car  ils  en  seront  retranclics  an  grand  jonr  : 
jiaroisscz  maintenant,  jiistcs ;  ou  etes-vous.^  rcs- 
tes  d’lsrael,  pa^.'^cz  t\  la  droitc  ;  froment  rle  Jcsiis- 

One  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  instant  ^/brist,  (h mclez-vous  de  cetle  paille  destime  an 
^  ,  1-  .  1-  I.  •  mil ;  o  Dieu!  ou  sont  vos  tins?  et  que  reste-t-il 

efiect  H  hicb,  according  to  \  ollaire,  was  |„„„  v„tro  ,,arinaf 

produced  on  the  congregation.  1  he  whole  Ubi  vKF.s  i.k  M.assillon,  Tom.  iii.,  p.  311-12. 
assembly  started  up  from  their  seats,  and  |  dvo.  Paris,  ld21. 
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“  Eternity,  it  is  purely  not  nr ccppary  to  re-  lilemisl.es  would  vanish  amidst  the  clear 
mind  you.  inve.^tp  evt  ry  stale,  w  hetlicr  ol  hli'p  j,,nj  j)(,jy  light  of  truth,  set  forth  with  the 
or  ol  sutferiiiir.  witit  a  mysterious  and  aw lul  simplicity  and  earnestness.  On 

importaiiee  cntirelv'  its  own,  and  is  the  only  ,  *•  i  •  i  •  i  •  • 

t  .  •  .1  ^  .1  ,L  ,  public  occasions,  and  in  his  general  miiiis- 

iiioperty  in  the  creation  whicli  irives  that  <  .  ,  ,  ri  i  •  i 

weight  and  moment  to  whatever  ft  attaches,  trations,  these  defects  would  shade  the 
compared  to  which,  all  suhlunary  joys  and  moral  splendor  and  dignity  of  the  preacher, 
sorrows,  all  interests  which  know  a  period.  !  and  ought  the  more  to  he  remcnibercd, 
fade  into  the  most  contemptible  insignificance.  1  that  they  may  furnish  important  practical 
In  aj)preciating  every  other  object,  it  is  easy  instructions  to  the  evangelical  pr<  phets. 
to  eivceed  the  propir  est.mate;  and  even  ol  of  his  discourse  was  usually  aii- 

the  tiistressing  evt  nt  winch  has  so  recently  i  c  i  i  .  . 

,  '7-  I  •  ,  ■'  nounced  in  the  feeblest  tone,  chiefly  rom 

occurred,  the  feeling  which  many  ol  u.s  pos-  .  .  ...  ,  .  ’  . 

«  is  ].rul.al.ly  to  tie  oceasion.  »"  incapiicity  o(  voice,  mid  lit  a  rapid  niaii- 

TIio  iiriiion  lias  certainly  iiot  lieeii  vvaiitino  in  tier,  so  as  lre<[uently  to  l;e  inmidiLle  to  tlie 
the  ]>roj'er  expression  of  its  poignant  regret  at  majority  of  the  congregation,  lie  then  in- 
the  .‘•udden  removal  of  this  most  lamentetl  trculuced  the  general  ti'pic  in  a  calm  per- 
princesp,  nor  of  their  pympathy  with  the  Uoyal  spicuous  statcinent,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
lainil),  deprived  by  this  vifsitation  of  its  bright-  hg  simplicity,  and  not  often  calculated  to 

est  ornament,  borrow  is  painU d  in  every  .  .  •  r  i  . 

Uw.  . .  „  * •  I  •  I  f^ive  a  stranger  any  promise  of  what  was  to 

countenance,  the  imrsuits  of  hupiness  and  ol  »  ,  ^  *  i  i  i  r 

jiletTpure  have  been  puspi  ruled,  and  the  King-  come.  It  seemed  to  be  marked  by  no  cf- 
dom  is  covered  with  the  signals  of  distress.  Tort;  frequently  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
l?ut  what,  niy  brethren,  if  it  he  lawful  to  iii-  tion  of  the  context,  w  ith  a  few  plain  ohser- 
(lolge  such  a  thought,  what  would  he  the  vations.  At  times,  however,  he  would 
funeral  obsequies  ol  a  lost  soul  ?  A\  here  commence  with  some  important  sentiment, 
shall  we  fhui  the  tears  fit  to  Ije  wept  at  such  a  the  altentiim  at  once,  and  making 

spectacle?  or,  could  we  realize  the  calamitv  .  r  i  •  i-  .•  i  i 

ni  all  Its  e.xteut,  what  tokens  ol  coinimserution  _  •  r  i  i 

and  concern  would  he  ilecmed  equal  to  d.e  oc-  velopment  of  some  fine  tram  of  thought 
rasion  ?  \\’ould  it  sulllce  for  the  sun  to  veil  which  lay  embedded  in  his  own  mind,  and 
his  ligl.t  and  the  moon  her  brightness;  to  became  every  mcment  more  visible  as  be 
cover  tlie  ocean  with  mourning,  and  the  heav'-  disclosed  it  by  a  course  of  close,  coiisecu- 
ens  with  sackcloth  ?  or,  were  the,  whole  Iranie  tive,  and  convincing  reasoning.  Ilis  mo.'^l 
ql  iiaiure  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would  mctapliy.-ical  addresses  would  gradually 

It  be  po.'Siule  lor  her  to  utter  a  groan  too  ‘  ,  i  *c.  .i 

1  V. .  •  4  .1  merge  into  earnest  appeals.  Alter  the  ex- 

deei),  or  a  cry  loo  luercing,  to  express  the  ,  ®  i  i  i  ‘  i  i  •  i 

niOgiiiuiJe  ami  cxJeiil  ofeucli  a  calasiroplie'r  I'«  ''oul'l  cuiiiiii.iiily  liim  at,  rather 

than  explicitly  announce,  the  very  simple 
'divisions  of  the  subject  on  whicli  he  in- 
Mr.  Foster  has  adverted  with  great  keen-  tended  to  treat.  'J'hen  liis  llu  lights  would 
ness  of  observation,  and  we  think  with  jus-  begin  to  multiply,  and  the  rapiility  of  his 
tice  too,  to  the  defects  of  Mr.  Hall’s  [ireach-  utterance,  always  considerable,  would  in- 
ing,  ill  reference  to  the  licarers,  remark-  crease  as  he  proceeded  and  kimlletl — evi- 
ing,  that  the  crude  admiration  which  can  dciitly  urged  (  ii  by  the  momtiitum  of  liis 
make  no  distinctions,  never  renders  justice  conceptions.  Ileliad  no  oratorical  action, 
to  what  is  really  great.  He  notices  that  it  L^carcely  any  kind  of  motion,  e.\cej»ting  an 
was  too  general  and  theoretic;  that  it  jire- j  occasii>nal  lifting  or  waving  of  tlie  right 
seined  things  too  miicli  in  iiiibrokcn  breadth  I /ir/wr/ ;  and  in  li.s  most  impassioned  nn,- 
aiid  mass;  that  it  was  apt  to  exceeil,  in  the  i  ments,  an  alternate  retreat  ami  advance  in 
most  eloquent  parts,  the  allowed  license  ot  ;llie  jmlpit  by  a  short  step.  Sometimes  tlie 
exaggeration;  that  it  was  not  kept  iti  due  !  pain  in  his  back,  to  which  he  was  so  great 
rchitii.n  to  the  realities  of  life  ;  that  while  a  martyr,  would  induce  him  to  throw  his 
it  w  as  most  excellent  in  the  discrimitiaiiou  arm  hchmd,  as  if  to  give  liiniself  case  or 
of  topics,  sentiments,  arguments,  it  did  not  .'.iipjiort  in  the  long-continued,  ami,  to  liim, 
discriminate  ami  individualize  human  char-  alllictivc  position  of  standing  t(»  address  the 
acters;  and  therefore  it  did  not  maintain  an  people.  .\»)thing  of  the  eflcci  w  hich  he 
intimate  commerce  with  the  actual  comli- !  proiluecd  dcpenderl  on  extraneous  circiim- 
tion  of  tlie  liearers.  (Tnc  thing  may  he  re- '  stances.  There  was  no  |)omp,  no  rhetori- 
marked,  however,  in  some  degree  of  abate- !  cal  flourish,  and  few,  though  whenever 
ment  of  these  severities  of  a  friendly  criti- ^  they  diil  occur,  very  appropriate  images; 
cism  that  probably  Mr.  Foster  rarely  if  |  excepting  towards  the  close  of  his  sermon, 
ever  heard  liim  address  a  very  liumhle  vil-  when  liis  imagination  became  excursive, 
lage  congregation,  when  many  of  tliese  and  he  winged  liis  wav  tlirougli  the  loftiest 
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sphere  of  conteniplalion.  Ills  suhlimestl  From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

discourses  were  iii  the  he^iniiing  didactic  GERMAN  CATIfOLlC  CHURCH, 

and  arguiueutative,  then  descriptive  and  ^ 

pathetic,  and,  finally,  in  the  highest  and  |  The  event  of  our  times  may  soon  be,  we 
best  sense,  imaginative.  Trnlh  was  their  i  dare  not  yet  say  is,  the  Homan  Schism  in 
universal  element,  and  to  enforce  its  claims  j  Ciermany.  The  struggle  of  tlie  old  and  still 
was  his  constant  aim.  Whether  lie  at- ,  powerfu  Ipapal  superstition  with  the  varied 
tempted  to  engage  the  reason,  the  aflec-  forces  that  oppose  it,  is,  heyond  all  doubt, 
tions,  or  the  fancy,  all  was  subsidiary  to  |  the  (juestion  of  questions  over  the  whole 
this  great  end.  He  was  always  |  civilized  world;  and  Germany,  which  be- 

— profoundly  in  earnest.  He  lost  himself;  gan  the  struggle  three  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  glories  of  his  theme  ;  and  amidst  the  is  once  more  the  prime  agent  in  reconi- 
fervors  of  his  eloquence,  the  force  of  his  mencing  it. 

argumentation,  and  the  beauty  of  his  die-  Again  the  battle  of  religious  controversy 
tion,  it  was  manifest  that  his  supreme  aim  souiuling  through  the  earth  !  How  niyste- 
was  to  “  win  souls  to  Christ.”  rious — how  inexplicable  must  such  contests 

Notwithstanding  many  hesitations  at  the  as  these  seem  to  the  man  who  recognizes 
outset,  there  was  a  continual  Ilow — a  flow  ;  in  human  nature  but  the  perishable  mecha- 
of  elegant  expression,  exquisite  turns  of  I  nism  of  time  and  sense  !  How  impossible 
thought,  pure  sentiment,  and  exalted  feel-  would  they  be,  were  he  no  more  than  this! 
ing.  Among  other  qualities  of  his  public  ^  But  no — man  is  above  all  things  the  rc~ 
speaking,  it  was  one  of  the  most  extraordi-  animal”  he  has  been  designated, 

nary  that,  even  while  the  rapidity  of  the  |  Nothing  can  evince  it  more  forcibly  than 
utterance  was  such  as  almost  to  outrun  the  i  the  arousing  eflicacy  which  through  his 
apprehensions  of  his  hearers,  every  word,  j  whole  history  this  one  topic  has  ever  ex- 
though  by  no  means  minutely  premeditated,  j  clusively  possessed.  The  infidel  Hume  has 
was  as  proper  in  itself,  and  as  beautifully  j  acknowledged  the  fact  in  one  remarkable 
collocated,  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  ol  i  passage,  which  moulded  as  a  contemptuous 
long  and  laborious  consideration.  He  )  sneer,  admits  a  mighty  truth.  No  consid- 
could  touch  at  will  the  inner  springs  of  i  oration  stirs  the  depths  of  man's  soul 
emotion,  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  ^  like  the  prospects  of  eternity.  Be  his  hope 
expose  sophism,  vampiish  error,  and  stem  j  a  shadow  or  a  reality,  be  it  an  empty  dream 
the  fierce  revolt  of  prejudice;  and  with  |  or  a  solid  truth,  “  the  powers  of  the  world 
equal  success  could  he  speak  to  the  expe-  J  to  come,”  arc  the  powers  that  alone 
rienceil  and  aged  Christian,  awakening  at  a  ■  thoroughly  master  the  inmost  recesses  of 
touch  his  liveliest  and  holiest  sensibili- 1  his  spirit.  Every  secret  region  of  his  heart 
ties,  iin|)arting  consolation  tt>  the  troubled  j  still  sends  back  its  mysterious  echoes  to 
mind,  unfolding  the  mysteries,  while  he  !  that  key-note.  The  man  of  the  world 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  dissijiating  j  smiles  at  that  religious  ardor  of  ihe  Crusa- 
the  influence  of  evil  agency,  encountering  ,  der  or  of  the  wild  Minister  Anabaptist, 
the  efforts  of  inherent  corruption,  opening  ^  w  hich  controlled  no  one  savage  jiassion  ; 
Heaven  to  view,  making  its  glories  palpa-  he  may  find  a  theme  for  deeper  rellection 
ble,  and  by  leading  you  through  the  gates  ,  in  the  savage  potency  of  that  remote  and 
of  the  celestial  city,  rendering  the  enchant- ;  dim-seen  Object,  w  hich,  even  w  hen  by 
ed  hearers  conscious  of  strange  joys,  which  turns  eclipsed  by  every  successive  passion, 
seemed  not  to  belong  to  earth,  but  to  some  I  or  mighty  only  to  madden  not  govern  them, 
more  elevated  state  of  existence.  Then  does  still  in  either  case  retain  so  wondrous 
the  bodily  organs  would  appear  to  be  al-  i  a  supremacy  over  the  main  current  of  the 
most  incapable  of  furnishing  a  channel '  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  man.  Transi- 
wide  enough  for  the  stream  of  thought,  |  tory  desires,  fears,  calculations,  may  alter- 
wdiich  expanded  as  it  flowed,  till  it  spread  |  nately  overbear  that  niaster-tliought,  but 
as  into  an  ocean  glowing  with  the  morn- ;  the  man  cannot  rid  himself  of  it!  Day  by 
ing  light  of  eternity.  day  he  may  in  his  folly  and  feebleness,  rob 

himself  of  every  solid  ground  for  anticipat¬ 
ing  heaven,  but  he  cannot  endure  to  sur- 
render  the  faint  hope  of  it  to  the  last. 

fiercest  impulses  to  persecution 
are  often  only  his  impatience  of  uncertain¬ 
ty — of  uncertainty  generated  in  spite  of 
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liiinscir,  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  tlis-' 
sefitieiit  opinions;  the  way,  he  feels,  is 
clear  to  him — his  life  is  in  that  conviction — 
to  mar  it,  is  to  leave  him  comfortless,  to 
plunder  him  of  the  dearest  treasure  of  Ids 
being;  what  right  then,  he  cries,  and, 
grasps  the  sw’ord — what  right  has  any  man 
to  pidson  the  sources  of  his  peace  by  prac-. 
tically  denying  the  belief  by  whicli  he  lives? 
Miserably — blindly  do  they  scan  the  page 
of  history,  who  can  find  notbing  but  folly 
in  religious  tumults  and  religious  wars;l 
these  bloody  struggles  are  fought  in  tliej 
very  face  of  Christianity,  they  violate  its 
simj)lest  maxims,  they  are  gross  and  sen¬ 
sual  misinterpretations  of  its  lovely  spirit, 
but — they  prove  its  [lower  withal !  'I'lie 
man  who  slaughters  his  foe  for  religious 
diircreiices  is  mistaken — fearfully  mistaken; 
but  he  is  a  Man ;  nought  below  man — the 
heir  of  eternity,  the  being  whose  true 
sphere  is  beyond  the  grave — could  ever 
have  done  so.  It  is  a  horrible  madness, 
but  there  is  sublimity  in  its  horrors 
too  ! 

Of  such  conflicts — if  not  unto  blood, 
yet  surely  conflicts  ardent,  energetic,  des¬ 
perate — it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  sur¬ 
mise  that  the  world  is  now  6n  the  eve. 
I’he  more  the  civilized  world  becomes  liv 
rapnlity  of  intercourse  one  family,  the  more 
prominently  will  the  diflerences  upon  these 
great  (piestions  present  themselves,  and  the 
more  urgeritly  will  they  demand  settlement. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  ground  f«)r  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  mortal  struggle  of  religions.  The  | 
accumulated  forces  of  .‘scientific  knowledge! 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  on  the  one  side 
— of  knowledge  gained  by  jiiire  inductive 
habits  as  oppo.sed  to  dogmatic  and  a  j>riori  '^ 
maxims, — the  claim  of  a  sitigle  infallible 
human  authority  on  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects  of  thought,  on  the  other, — 
principles  in  themselves  almost  necessarily 

hostile,  have  been  frowning  on  each  other 
•  ® 

from  their  adverse  hills  for  a  long  period  ; 
skirmishes  of  the  outposts,  and  one  fierce 
and  savage  engagement  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century — have  alrea<ly  taken  place; 
but  the  decisive  trial  of  strength  has  not 
come  yet.  'I'lie  wild  onslaught  of  the 
French  Revolution  upon  all  religions,  de¬ 
cided  nothing,  and  almost  altered  nothing; 
its  literary  oracles  kne  j^no  Christianity  be¬ 
yond  the  Roman  superstition;  to  assail  it 
they  assailed  Christianity  itself;  the  world 
at  large  could  not  go  along  with  this 
monstrous  tactic,  and  all  things  speedily 
returned  to  their  old  positions  and  relations. 


!> 

It  is  the  idle  vanity  of  French  writers  to 
exaggerate  the  permanent  elfects  of  their 
Revolution;  few’  remarkable  changes  in 
civil  afi'airs  have  really  had  so  little.  Com- 
|)are  it  for  one  moment  with  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  alxTtive 
infidel  Reformation,  with  the  real  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Protestant  one  !  In  truth,  Christi¬ 
anity  in  its  nuiin  elements  has  so  ineradica¬ 
ble  a  hold  in  the  ground  of  man’s  nature; 
it  so  grapples  with  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 
I  implicates  itself  with  all  his  deepest  feel¬ 
ings,  that  no  attempt  at  its  universal  over¬ 
throw  w  ill  ever — some  unimaginable  con- 
!  juncture  apart,  have  a  chance  of  lasting 
success  ;  the  great  contest  will  ever  be,  not 
j  to  destroy,  but  to  restore  and  purify  it. 

I  The  nations  of  the  world  will  ever  take  the 
substance  of  (’hristianity  for  granted,  w  hile 
they  dis[)ute  fiercely  about  its  circumstan¬ 
tials;  the  universal  luiman  heart  cannot  do 
without  it  in  some  form.  To  say  it  with¬ 
out  irreverence,  man’s  taste  is  spoihd  by 
such  a  system  as  the  New  Testament,  in 
!  even  its  corruptest  interpretation,  otters, 
for  such  coarse  garbage  as  the  sensualist 
I  infidel — such  airy  and  unsatisfying  hors 
(C  cnivns  as  the  more  refined  unbeliever  can 
furnish.  The  conflict  will  be,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  long  delayed,  between  the 
power  that  assumes  to  dictate  Christianity 
to  the  world,  and  blundering  on  from  age 
to  age  still  maintains  its  haughty  preten¬ 
sions,  and  the  inherent  claims  of  the 
religion  itself,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  primi¬ 
tive  form.  M  ould  to  God  that  in  such  a 
struffgle  those  who  oppose  that  tremendous 
power  had  not  blindly  and  wantonly  de¬ 
prived  themselves  of  the  strength  of  union  ; 
and  in  many  lamentable  instances  so  fallen 
away  from  the  purity  of  the  faith,  as 
to  make  it  too  often  doubtful  w  hether  even 
the  error  they  oppose,  is  not  preferable  to 
the  error  they  maintain  ! 

It  is,  indeed,  this — mutual  dissension 
and  the  wantonness  of  individual  specula¬ 
tion — that  ha.s  ever  constituted  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  adversaries  of  Rome  ;  as  the 
F.agle  of  the  Gallican  Church  keenly  saw, 
when  he  penned  his  “  Variations.”  Yet 
Bossuet  cannot  but  have  seen  also,  that 
I  logically  considered,  the  claim  of  infalli¬ 
bility  is  no  remedy  whatever  for  this  ditti- 
;  culty.  Let  ns  pause  for  a  moment  upon 
this  important  question ;  these  are  days 
!  when  even  the  most  superficial  of  readers 
ought  to  feel  the  necessity  of  being  thorough¬ 
ly  conversant  with  the  pompous  sojihistry 
I  of  Romanism.  Wc  say  then,  that  except 
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the  clnim  of  infallihility  be  first  rcssiz/z/fr/, ! 
(and  tlieii  all  further  arguinent  becomes 
unnecessary,)  mere  uniformity  of  doctrine 
is  no  presumption  of  truth  more  than  of 
error ;  no  doctrine  has  been  more  remarka¬ 
bly  uniform  than  the  theology  of  Moham- j 
medanism,  and  it  has  continued  so  for  a 
far  longer  ixriof/,  than  many  of  the  pecii- j 
liarilies  of  the  Roman  Church.  Rut  if  the 
claim  of  infallibility  be  nut  assnnud,  it 
must  be  received  on  one  or  other  of  two 
distinct  grounds  Either  we  must  come 
to  believe  it  irhnl/^  without  proofs  and  by 
some  mysterious  interior  revelation,  whicli 
leaves  all  religions  on  a  level,  as  each  may 
at  pleasure  allege  such  a  revelatioti  in  its 
own  favor,  and  the  nature  of  the  supposi¬ 
tion  precludes  all  test  to  discriminate  be- 1 
tween  them  ;  or  it  must  be  received  by  an 
fippcal  to  nvidviicc  of  some  kind  ;  and  then 
there  will  be,  as  events  have  amply  shown, 
as  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  value  and  verdict  of  this  appeal  to 
evidence  (whether  Scrijiture,  Antitpiity, 
Reason,  or  any  two,  or  ail  three  of  them,) 
as  on  any  other  conceivable  point  of 
theology.  Nor  can  the  Romanist  advocate 
here  cover  his  retreat  by  urging,  that,  at 
least  it  narrows  the  controversy  to  one 
question  instead  of  several ;  no  assertion 
is  more  utterly  groundless;  for  the  truth 
is,  that  the  controversy  on  a  claim  of  in¬ 
fallible  guidance,  to  be  satisfactorily  con¬ 
ducted,  must  embrace  all  the  various 
points  upon  which  the  Church  which  clui/ns 
it  is  alleged  to  have  erred ;  those  very  , 
alienations  of  actual  error  beinn  the  most 
conclusive  grounds  for  doubting,  or  wholly 
denying,  the  validity  of  the  claim.  \\  hat 
rational  man  is  there  beyond  the  Roman 
communion,  who  dt>es  not  feel  that  even  if 
there  were  (as  in  truth  there  is  little  or 
none)  some  plau.'ibility  in  the  common 
arguments  for  the  supreme  prerogatives  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  guide  in  faith, 
the  xwQxc  fact  that  that  church  has  for  cen¬ 
turies  prai  tiealli/  eonnleuanced  (and  very 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  justified  in  theory) 
the  absolute  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  is  in  itself  an  irresistible  a  posteriori 
refutation  of  all  its  pretensions  ?  To  say 
that  a  Christian  man  is  first  bound  to 
believe  the  infallibility  of  a  particular 
religious  body,  and  then,  as  a  conse(|uence 
from  that  belied,  to  receive  without  liesita- 
tion  all  its  subsequent  doctrines,  (however 
inconsistent  with  the  very  grounds  on 
which  he  professes  to  believe  that  infalUbili- 
ti/,)  is  e.\actly  as  if  a  witness  of  whom  we 
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know'  nothing  previously,  slionld  first  de¬ 
mand  to  swear  us  to  believe  him  incapable 
of  error  in  all  he  tells,  and  then  bind  ns  in 
virtue  of  onr  oath  to  the  solemn  duty  of 
believing  that  the  book  on  which  he  suore 
us  is  circular,  wlieu  our  eyes  see  it  to  be 
square. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  plea  of  infallibility  does  not  re¬ 
move  one  single  dilficulty  in  the  theory  of 
religious  belief.  It  is  absurdly  impotent 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  real  truth  being,  that 
it  only  adds  one  more  question  to  the  num¬ 
bers  that  already  exist  in  controversy,  in- 
.stead  of  solving  the  rest,  or  substituting 
itself  in  their  place.  The  most  enthusiastic 
votary  of  Romanism  will  scarcely  venture 
to  tell  us,  that  the  claim  of  a  certain  re- 
.spectable  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Cap- 
pellari,  to  govern  the  w  hole  Christian 
world — nearly  three  hundred  millions  (tf 
I  human  beings — is  as  self-evident  as  one  of 
'  Euclid’s  axioms.  What  is  not  self-evident 
must  dej)end  on  proof.  This  proof,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  found  satisfactory  by  at 
I  least  one-half  of  the  above  millions  ;  their  ob- 
'jection  lieing,  among  several  other  things, 
that  the  admission  of  the  claims  of  the  said 
highly-respectable  gentleman  involves  the 
j  admission  of  a  vast  variety  of  propositions, 
(Very  one  of  which  must  be  separately 
argued  and  settled  before  the  claim  can  be 
conceded.  And  this  is  the  short  path  to 
religious  peace; — this  is  the  “end  of  con¬ 
troversy  !” — tins  is  the  happy  haven  where 
so  many  are  now  sighing  to  be  at  rest; 
wilfully  blind  to  the  hollowness  of  a  device 
w'hich  ambition  has  b)rmed  to  ensnare  the 
inherent  indolence  and  self-delusion  of 
human  nature.* 

*  It  is  sf)inrtimrs  a  iiiatler  of  niriosiiy  to 
\val«‘li  l)y  wliat  evasion  itoiiiisli  advocates  en¬ 
deavor  to  \vri"j;le  out  of  ilie  iron  grasp  of  sueli 
arguments  as  tliese.  The  very  asi  etie  .Mr.  W. 
(i.  Ward,  (whose  nnexpeeted  inalriniony  amused 
the  pnhlie  some  time  ago,  and  whose  adoption  of 
Itomanism  seems  aliont  as  important,)  appears  to 
rest  iiis  attaehnnmt  to  Koine  principally  on  a 
i  eertain  internal  sense,  or  mysterious  popish 
;  iri/sto  ;  which,  nmhmhtedly,  is  dexterously  enough 
I  eliusen,  :is  it  avoids  all  logical  confutation  hy  ul 
i  once  declining  all  rational  test.  lie  jirofesses  (as 
I  every  heretic  and  sehisniiitic  from  the  toiindation 
*  of  the  chnrrdi  has  done  before  him,)  that,  follow- 
J  ing  aller  his  own  inconimnnieahle  individual 
I  light,  he  has  foniui  himself  landed  in  tin*  hles.sed 
I  realms  of  .Mariolatry.  'I'liis  quaker  jiathway  to 
I  Koine  is  as  pretty  a  device  as  any  thing  in  the 
j  fashionahle  world  of  modern  theok>irv,  tind,  we 
j  doubt  not,  will  be  quite  the  rage,  for  a  season  or 
i  two. 

I  Rut,  after  all,  wc  grieve  to  tell  him  it  is  not 
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Rut,  tliougli  the  doctrine  of  infallibility 
he  thus  demonstrahly  inetrective  as  a  short¬ 
cut  to  theoh»gical  certainty,  no  doubt  it 
has  its  exterior  and  superficial  charms. 

altogether  new.  lie  is  hut  one  of  inniimeralile  ’ 
instances  how  the  extremes  of  ultra-in ifsticism  ' 
and  injitlelity  meet.  Like  others  of  a  similar 
sch(»ol  before  him,  he  agrees  with  (iihhon  and 
V  oltaire,  in  smiling  contemptuonsi y  at  the  notion 
of  establishing  the  claims  of  any  doctrine  on 
ordinary eriilrnce.  There  is  really  so  ! 
much  to  he  “said  on  both  sides,”  that  poor  Mr  ! 
\V'.  (i.  Ward  is  quite  perplexed.  The  disagree-;' 
ments  of  Bull  and  I'etuviiis  are  too  much  for  him.  ; 
Think  of  tlie  learning  of  the  “  Dogmata  Theo-  : 
logica  think  of  the  rival  learning  of  the  “  De-  | 
feiisio  Fidei  iNicirnaj.”  Mr.  \V'.  <j.  W'anl  forgot 
that  the  inward  moral  light  of  Fetavius  and  Bull 
differed  (piile  as  much  as  their  views  of  external 
evidence  ;  and  that  if  difference  is  to  produce  ' 
ske|)ticisni  in  the  latter  »‘ase,  it  is  hard  to  show 
how  it  can  leave  us  in  full  repose  in  the  j 
former.  ' 

Tile  general  result  of“  Mr.  W’ard’s philosophy^'''  [ 
(if  we  are  to  term  it  so,  hut  we  have  seen  most  of! 
it  far  m«)re  clearly  stated  in  old  Robert  Barclay,)  I 
seems  t<»  be,  that  a  good  man  will  almost  unfail-  I 
ingly  be  led  to  correct  dogmatic — that  is,  Roman — 
belief;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  his  duty  not  to  ' 
take  much  troul)le  about  any  external  means  of^ 
proving  it — he  is  to  be  content  with  what  is  good  in 
iiis  present  faith,  and  leave  the  future  to  I’rovi-  ' 
deuce.  These  advices  seem  aI)out  as  consistent  ! 
with  each  other  as  they  are  with  Mr.  Ward’s  own 
deliberate  abandonment  of  “  the  sacredness  of 
hereditary  religion,”  for  the  new  “variety  of  un- 1 
tried  being”  on  which  he  has  so  rashly  venttired. , 
It  is,  however,  more  important  to  observe,  that' 
the  former  involves  an  implicit  justification  of^ 
religious  persecution  ;  for  it  irresistibly  concludes,  | 
that  deadiiess  to  the  charms  of  Romanism,  wlien  , 
tliily  presented  to  the  recusant,  can  only  proceed 
Irotn  moral  depravity. 

One  pcnnt,  however,  Mr.  VN'ard  considers  now  ; 
fully  established,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to 
ena]>le  our  readers  to  participate  in  the  henefits  of 
the  discovery.  Itappearsby  liis justilicator\  letter, 
(w'hich  we  beseech  all  to  read  wlio  would  know 
what  are  the  [deasto  which  intelligent  menareirij 
tlie  present  age  reduced,  in  order  to  vindicate  se- 
ce.ssion  from  tlie  Lnglish  Church,)  that  he  has  been,  | 
for  some  time,  waiting  to  tlelermine  whether  he 
might  enjoy  the  happiness  of  maintaining  all  | 
Roman  doctrine  while  remaining  a  priest  of  the 
('hurch  of  Fiigland  ;  and  has,  at  last,  to  his  sor-  | 
rcjw  and  surprise,  discovered  lliat  that  r-hurch  docs 
not  admit  its  sworn  minist(‘rs  to  hold  or  teach 
that  (c.  g.)  St.  I’aul  was  in  the  daily  habit  of' 
worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  late  ecclesias-  ' 
tical  decision  (in  the  case  of  .Mr.  Frederick! 
Uakelev,)  has,  he  considers,  settled  the  rpiestion, 
which  was  involved  in  some  obscurity  In-fore 
We  should  iiave  thought  it  settled  a  little  earlier ; 
but  it  is,  at  all  events,  imp^lant  that  the  public 
in  general  should  be  aware  that  the  mailer  is  ■ 
now  considered  to  be  a  ruled  case. 

We  tlo  not  fear  that  the  example  of  this  mis-  ' 
guided  [lerson  will  be  largelv  followed,  lie  him-  ' 
self  admits  in  his  letter  that  he  has  no  hopes  of  j 
what  is  called  the  “  high”  partv  in  the  Lnglish  ' 
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Ry  perpetuntiiiff  and  consolidating  accumu¬ 
lated  errors,  it  will  assuredly  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cause  of  the  combined  destruction  of 
the  tdwlc  system  when  its  “  fulness  of 
time”  shall  have  arrived ;  the  ponderous 
armor  that  protects  the  cuirassier  while  he 
fights,  becomes  his  ruin  when  he  falls;  hut 
until  then,  the  very  assumption  itself  has 
its  power  over  many  minds.  Intellects  of 
natural  subtlety,  too  hard  for  tlwmseives^ 
tempted  to  constant  skepticism,  and  yearn¬ 
ing  for  some  repose,  are  rapidly  drawn  into 
the  fascinating  influence  of  this  cheap 

Church,  lie  tells  us,  that  “  an  additional  reason 
fur  the  giving  up  the  hopes  he  entertained  when 
he  wrote  his  work,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
anti-Roman  high-churchmen  have  shown  no  sort 
of  unwillingness  (e/uite  the  reverse)  to  unite  with 
what  are  called  extreme  persons  on  any  such 
terms;”  the  tiriiH,  apparently,  of  perverting  the 
.sense  of  the  articles  into  the  recognition  of 
the  errors  they  condemn.  English  honesty  is 
yet  a  little  loo  strung  for  JMr.  \V’.  (i.  Ward's 
“  hopes.” 

But  this  irrational  mania  among  a  few  young 
Englishmen,  and  these,  in  some  instances,  men 
of  fair  education,  for  gross,  disgusting,  de¬ 
basing  superstition — for  superstition  accompanied 
by  no  one  real  advantage  which  they  cannot 
possess  if  they  will  to  seek  for  it  where  it  is,  or 
revive  it  wlore  it  is  not,  in  the  English  Church 
— how  it  reminds  one  of  the  saying  attributed  to 
the  great  Bishop  Butler  about  the  ilow'nright 
madness  that  (as  he  thought)  sometimes  attacked 
communities  and  circles  of  men  no  less  than 
individuals.  Think  of  a  person  of  the  intellect, 
the  real  learning,  the  boundless  opportunities  of 
John  Henry  Newman,  bowing  before  the  paltry 
image  of  an  urn-erlain  saint,  ami  elaborately  prov¬ 
ing  the  practice  to  be  an  easy  “  deveh»pment”  (<f 
t^t.  John’s  “  keep  yourselves  from  id«>ls  ;”  patron¬ 
izing  the  fctish-worshi|)  (for  it  is  in  practice  not 
a  wliit  better)  of  the  Holy  Coat  ailorers  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  holy  clay  worshippers  of  Ireland  ! 

For  how  much  less  a  perversion  of  reason  have 
men  ere  now,  in  common  life,  been  stamped  us 
lunatics  ? 

Meanwhile,  it  will  be  worth  our  readers’ 
while  to  observe  the  cool  and  somewhat  con¬ 
temptuous  reception  .Mr.  V\  ard’s  Letters  have 
met  from  the  organ  of  the  English  Romanists, 

The  Tablet.  Now  that  they  have  secured  their 
vi'-iim,  they  are  determined  to  make  him  feel  the 
iev  grasp  of  the  chilling  bondage  he  has  adopted. 

N(>  more  i<leals  “of  possible  churches,”  no  more 
philosojdii<-al  speculati-  ns,  permitti  d  to  the  po<»r 
cajttive.  .Mr.  Ward  “is  now  mily  at  the  coni- 
/«c/Kr of  his  con  version.  In  due  time,  and 
by  the  graces  of  the  sacraments,  he  will  become.., 
we  d«»uht  not,  a  nsrd'ul  and  effective  member  of 
the  church  ”  But  “  we  think  it  an  aet  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  help  him  to  get  completely  rid  of  the  past 
delusions.”  embodied  in  “  these  last  proiluctions 
of  .Mr.  W'ard’s.”  How  well  the  abettors  of  this 
system  «»f  delusion,  worsted,  as  they  have  been, 
in  every  single  field  of  argument,  know  the 
effect  upon  weak  minds  of  this  quiet  assumption  5 

of  superiority  !  j 
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Roman  tranquillity,  and  are,  at  last,  ready  i 
to  believe  any  thing  so  they  may  hut  be  [ 
secure  from  the  dis(juietude  of  iloubting  at  j 
all.  Darintr  in  its  claims,  Roimmisin  is 
unscriqmlous  in  its  practical  enforcement  i 
of  them;  and  the  vast,  and  uniform,  and  | 
disciplined  organization  which  the  papal 
system  commands  and  works  through  the  , 
whole  extent  of  its  dominions,  is  a  tremen- ; 
dons  antagonist  to  the  scattered,  unsettled,  I 
discordant  forces  that  here  and  there 
oppose  it.  Set  aside  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  her  American  daughter,  and  where  is 
tliere  a  single  united  force  capable  of  com¬ 
peting  with  the  huge  numerical  strength  of 
the  Roman  body  ?  The  vast  Oriental 
Church,  which  comes  next  to  the  Roman 
in  magnitude,  is  unhappily  but  poorly 
endowed  in  knowledge  and  ability  for  such 
a  struggle.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the 
incessant  efforts  made  to  entangle  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  both  individually  and  na¬ 
tionally,  in  the  Roman  snare,  v.  hen  we 
remember  with  what  comparative  imlif- 
ference  the  Court  of  Rome  probably  looks 
upon  every  other  antagonist! 

This  old  weakness  of  continental  Pro¬ 
testantism  clings  to  it  still;  nay,  it  seems 
to  have  grown  every  year  since  the  Re¬ 
formation.  We  much  fear  that  North 
(jiermany  was  seldom  in  a  much  less  favora¬ 
ble  position  for  a  genuine  and  jirofitable  i 
religious  revolution  than  now;  and  when  I 
we  consider  its  real  state,  we  confess  we  j 
are  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of' 
the  present  remarkable  movetnent.  8till  ’ 
the  impulse  itself  is,  in  many  respects,  very 
noble  ;  and  there  are  bright  gleams  here 
and  there  throush  the  tumult  of  the  scene 
— such  gleams  as  Providence  may  yet  send 
some  ffifted  leader  to  collect  inU)  one 
steady,  and  universal,  and  permanent  light,  i 

We  cannot  do  much  better  than  devote  j 
a  few  pages  to  some  account  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  some  comment  upon  its  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  new  “  Catholic  Church  of  Ger¬ 
many”  has  begun  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  tiie  old  Reformation  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century  ;  nay,  the  very  pope  that 
precipitated  tlie  Reformation,  is  indirectly 
the  cause  of  the  present  movement.  This 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  and  may  well  be 
claimed  as  an  omen  of  success.  A  wild, 
semi-idolatrous  superstition,  authorized  by 
the  heads  of  the  church,  has  aroused  Ronge, 
as  similar  abuses*  aroused  the  mighty 

*  Nay,  this  very  same  abuse.  It  was  in  refer- 


[Jav. 

monk  of  St.  Augustine  before  him;  and 
the  very  I,eo  whose  indulgences  and  bulls 
rent  asunder  the  Christianity  of  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe  three  hundred  years 
ago,  is  the  Leo  whose  special  imlulgence 
<)f  J.>14  was  published  the  Autumn  of  last 
year  at  I'reves,  to  guarantee  forgiveness  of 
sins  to  the  Jhlgriin  worshippers  of  the 
Sacred  C’oat,  and  the  Pilgrim  contributors 
to  'Preves  Cathedral. 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  require  to  be 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  famous  Coat, 

'  and  its  exposure  for  veneration  in  August, 

,  1844.  It  is  now  an  ascertained  fact  that 
^  there  exist,  or  have  existed,  twenty-four 
holy  coats,  all  claiming  to  be  the  one  coat 
'  which  the  Virgin  Mary  (for  such  is  the 
!  legend  i.ssued  under  authority  at  Treves) 

!  herself  wove  for  the  Lord,  vvliich  miracu¬ 
lously  grew  with  his  growth,  and  which 
^  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  on  the  day  of  his  crucifixion. 
Alas  for  this  terrible  (jcrrnan  research ! 
Treves  is  not  far  from  Bonn;  and,  not- 
,  withstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Coloo-ne 
;  archiepiscopate,  men  think  and  talk  very 
I  saucily  about  mediaival  legends  at  Bonn. 
Accordingly,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  million 
rhitonoluters  was  scarcely  well  over,  when 
a  brace  of  stanch  text-explorers  of  Bonn 
set  to  work  to  investigate  the  legend  upon 
archaeological  grounds.  The  paiiqddets  of 
fiildermeister  and  Von  Sybel — the  latter 
himself  a  Romanist — are  almost  iiiqiarallel- 
ed  as  sjiecimens  of  re.«earch  concentrated 
upon  the  minute  details  of  a  single  obscure 
question.* 

These  terrible  professors  examine  the 
relic  itsilf,  and  they  examine  the  question 
of  the  rival  relics.  As  to  the  coat  itself, 
they  establish,  with  enormous  probability, 
that  it  is  not  a  Palestine  garment  at  all. 
The  size  is  against  it — the  coat  is  at  least 
five  feet  long,  the  tunic  of  a  Hebrew  never 
went  below  the  knee.  [Compare  al.so 
.Mark  xii.  Luke  xx.  4(>.]  The  color 
is  against  it — the  coat,  now  faded,  was  on 
a  former  exp«>sure  described  as  having 
,  been  purple.  'Phis  was  the  most  expensive 
dye  among  the  ancients,  and  utterly  incom¬ 
patible  with  our  Lord’s  humble  position  in 

'  enco  to  this  very  hull  of  I.eo  X.  nnd  tlie  Treves 
i  [)ilgriinago  wliicli  followed,  that  Luther  cried  out 
j — “Ilow  long  has  the  devil  dressed  up  dead 
i  hones  into  holy  hones,  X  c.  Wliat  resiilts  have 
j  been  brought  about  by  this  parading  at  Treves  of 
I  the  coat  of  Christ!" 

[  *  “  Historical  Dissertat’on  upon  the  Holy  Coat 

j  at  Treves,  and  the  other  twenty  [four  more  were 
i  afterwards  scented  out]  Htly  Seandcss  Coats.” 
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life;  besides  tint,  ihc  soldiers  actually  are 
recorded  to  have  r»^’“his  own  ^nr- 

inents”  in  order  to  clothe  him  in  a  pHr})!e 
varment.  'I'he  luatcrinl  is  against  tl.e 
legend — the  coat,  so  tar  as  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authorities  allow  it  to  be  inspected, 
which  they  soon  bccanie  reluctant  to  do,  is 
described  as  soft,  and  silken,  arul  like  fine 
linen  ;  this  etTeminate  dress  (h^r  so  it  was 
then  considered,)  is  still  more  inconsistent 
with  the  habits  of  Him  who  tells  us  that 
“  they  who  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings’ 
houses;”  linen,  indeed,  was  worn  only  by 
priests  and  females.  The  strucfiirr  is,  by 
the  oldest  authority,  declared  ttnt  to  be 
woven,  but  “  ritinilato  opere,”  knit.  But 
the  most  awkward  of  all  the  difiiculties  re¬ 
garding  the  relic,  is  the  discovery  of  certain 
finyris  irorhed  in  the  snh^tanre  of  the  mat 
itself.  Now,  the  Jewish  law,  in  one  of  its 
studious  provisions  against  idolatrous  ten¬ 
dencies,  prohibited  the  image  of  atiy  living 
being  in  any  form ;  and,  to  increase  the 
j)erplexity,  specially  mentions  hirds^  (see 
Dent.  iv.  17,)  which  appear  to  be  the  very 
animals  portrayed  in  the  coat.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  also  found  to  be  abruptly  cut  short  j 
in  one  portion  of  the  coat,  which  can  hard- 1 
ly  be  accounted  for  but  by  the  supposition  ' 
of  a  s<am;  though  the  seam  itself  may  now 
have  liecoine,  thrtmgh  age,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible.  We  may  add,  that  the  Treves 
coat  was  found  undeslroyed  after  three 
hundred  years,  (by  the  Knipress  Helena, 
the  wife  or  mistress  of  Constatiline  the 
(treat,)  and  never  heard  of  until  the  year 
l(l">(),  or,  as  others  have  it,  1  IIM»,  or  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  historical  dttcumetit  until  the 
bull  (already  mentioned)  of  Leo  X.  in  lol  l. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater 
congress  of  tlifliculties,  uniting,  as  if  inci¬ 
dentally,  into  a  single  /or //.s  of  improbabili¬ 
ty.  This  was  the  coat  which  Uhine  poured 
forth  ail  his  hundreds  of  thousands  to  adore, 
ami  which  numberless  intelligent  witne.sses 
heard  the  people,  as  they  passed  the  object, 
implore  in  the  words,  “  Holy  Coat,  save 
me!  Holy  C!oat,  pray  for  me  ami  [)rotect 
me !” 

But  the  professors  are  still  more  elalx)- 
rate  and  conclusive  upon  the  (piestion  of 
the  rival  coats.  I'lie  great  existing  com¬ 
petitor  is  the  “  Holy  Coat  of  Argenteuil,” 
witnessed  by  the  author  i*^'  of  the  chronicler, 
Robert  de  Monte,  and  bulwarked  by  sundry 
papal  bulls; — (the  reader  will  remember 
that  the  holy  coat  can  be  but  one,  as  all  the 
legends  include  the  figment  of  its  having 
been  woven  for  our  Lord  when  an  infant, 


and  aftcrwar«ls  miraculously  expanding  as 
he  grew).  This  being  the  most  serious 
antagoni^t — as  the  French  clergy  are  very 
proud  of  their  Coat,  and  have  no  idea  of 
resigning  its  exclusive  pretensions — a  pro¬ 
fessor  [.Marx]  in  the  Episcopal  Seminary 
at  'Freves,  was  commissioned  to  publish 
something  assuasive  of  the  ihreaienecl  storm 
of  Gallic  indignation.  His  hypothesis 
is  dexterous  enough.  Argenteuil  has  got 
a  coat,  doubtless,  a  highly-honorable  and 
excellent  coat, — a  coat  which  no  man 
should  think  of  w  ithout  transport, — but  it 
is  not  the  coal ;  it  is  the  upper  garment  ol 
our  Lord,  not  the  tunic.  Let  Argenteuil 
be  content — its  coat  stands  next  in  excel¬ 
lence  to  the  Treviran  treasure  ;  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  if  backed  by  extraordinary  papal 
privileges,  may  even  remit  a  murder  or 
adultery  nearly  as  well.  The  present  pope, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  pacificatory  professor;* 
for,  in  conferring  special  privileges  upon 
.\rgenteuil  only  the  year  before,  (August 
*2‘J,  1S4B,)  he  speaks  of  it  as  possessing  the 
‘‘  tunic  of  our  Lord.”  It  is  true,  the  same 
(jregory  XVT.  has  authorized  the  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Treves,  as  possessing  the  same 
tunic,  and  has  excommunicated  sundry 
[lersons  for  denying  \t,jn>t  oiu  twelvemonth 
nftir  the  former  boll;  so  that,  perhaps.  His 
Holiness’s  authority  cannot  very  fairlv 
be  alleged  on  either  side  of  this  (pies- 
tion.f 

*  Tho  latp  Bisliop  of  Treves  (Von  Ilommer) 
was  evitlenlly  soiite«  liat  iin«tecided  as  to  tli*^ 
"pniiifipness  of  tlip  mat,  ."jnc!  wouM  not  autlion/e 
a  pi l«rrimii"e.  For,  ttionj:li  he  argjied  elaboratelv 
for  its  elaiiiis,  he  admits  tlint  it  is^^aii  ancient 
matter  which  cannot  l»e  fully  proved,”  and  that 
a  “  man  predisp<».*icd  in  favor  of  any  thing  will 
road.ilv  accept  partial  proofs  for  valid  one.<;''  a 
state  of  mind  of  which  the  worthy  bishop  seen;,« 
highly  to  aj'prove. 

t  In  the  last  of  the  “  Frovinciales”  the  reader 
will  tind  a  case,  not  rjuife  so  self-contradictory, 
of  papal  attestation  of  relics  (the  bones  of  St. 
Deni'J,)  admitted  by  the  author  of  those  fumons 
letters  to  be  an  nrupicstionablj-  erroneous  deci¬ 
sion.  Pascal  employ.s  jhe  case  to  exemplify  the 
noted  distinction  ol  infa'libility  as  to  doctrines, 
and  infallibility  as  to  facts,  and  to  prove  that 
popes,  like  other  men,  “  sont  snjots  a  t  tre  snr- 
pris.”  The  itoman  ("hnreh  has  never,  that  we 
are  aware,  settled  the  point — a  point,  one  should 
think,  of  some  slight  moment  in  her  theory  ol 
religions  belief.  ’I'liat  popes  and  councils  have 
heon  glaringly  mi-taken  as  to  mere  matters  (d 
fact,  there  is  srarcely  a  doubt  expressetl  on  anv 
side  ;  atid  thus  the  dislinciion  supplies  a  very 
convenient  and  valuable  retreat  in  the  well- 
known  instances  (d"  Liberins,  Ilonorius,  Damasns, 
Zosimns,  A  c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concep- 
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But,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  kind  to  expect 
the  pope  to  autluMiticaie  either  of  these 
coats,  for  he  can  do  so  only  at  tiie  expense 
of  his  otrn  !  In  liie  Lateran,  at  Home,  is* 
preserved  tiie  seamless  garment  woven  hy  ! 
the  Blessed  Virgin  IMary  for  her  Son  our 
Lord.”  In  the  inventory  made  by  order  of 
Nicholas  IV.  it  is  specially  entered  among 
the  other  relics  of  tliat  famous  church ;  | 
the  tunica  inconsutilis  Cliristi  is  again  | 
celebrated  in  the  age  of  Gregory  Xlll.; 
and  la  ramicia  rhe  gU  ferc  colic  sue  rnani  la 
hcata  Vtrgine  is  recorded  by  Rusponi,  in 
his  work  on  the  Lateran,  dedicated  to 
Alexander  VII.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  popes  have  had 
all  along  a  secret  predilection  for  this  can-  : 
didate,  and  that  this  supposition  best  ex- 1 
plains  the  apparent  inconstancy  witli  which,  j 
not  perhaps  desiring  cruelly  to  dciuj  the 
claims  of  various  towns  and  clmrches,  tliey 
determined  equally  to  attest  them  all,  and 
thus  more  circuitously  destroy  the  credit  of 
all.  It  is  thus  that  in  Treves  itself  we  di.s- 
cover  an  old  quarrel  between  two  Imly 
coats,  which  Urban  VUI.,  in  Kid  I,  seems 
to  have  kindly  decided  by  authenticating 
both.  It  is  pleasant  to  detect  these  traits 
of  paternal  tenderness  in  the  “  father  of  the 
Christian  world.” 

As  to  other  holy  coats,  about  twenty  are 
producible,  with  various  degrees  of  evi¬ 
dence;  but  each,  now  or  formerly,  upheld  I 
as  the  glory  of  its  respective  shrine.  The  I 
coat  has,  unhappily,  been  lost  and  never] 
recovered,  several  times  over.  Gregory  of] 
Tours,  for  instance,  tells  us  of  one  in ; 
Galatia;  another  authority,  of  one  in  .Jaffa.  ^ 
'Fhe  coal  has  been  in  the  British  meiropo- ; 
lis,  for  Edward  the  Conf<‘ssor  gave  the' 
true,  undeniable  garment  to  Westmin.ster.  i 

I 

tion  of  an  infiillibility  on  doctrijie,  iiuiipd  a  ; 

fallibility  as  to  fact,  becomes  somewliat  per[)le.\-  i 
ing  when,  as  so  often  happens,  doctrine  presnp- 
pt»ses  fact,  and  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
matter  of  fact.  And,  indeed,  in  the  very  (piestion  . 
at  issue  in  the  Janseiiist  dispute  ;  viz.,  wbetber  | 
certain  condemned  tenets  were  or  were  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Book  of  Jansens,  bow  sliall  infalli¬ 
ble  guidance  consist  with  liability  to  error  on 
such  a  point  as  this?  What  exercise  of  spiritual 
guidance  is  more  important  than  the  direction  ol’ 
the  faithful  as  to  the  <tnh(»doxy  or  heterodoxy  of 
books;  or  what  would  be  the  value  of  an  infalli- 
bilitv  that  should  fail  at  smh  a  pinch.’  And 
vvliat  is  it  to  pronounce  on  a  book,  but  simply  to 
stale  of  a  certain  series  of  jiropositions — for  a 
book  is  nothing  more— that  they  are  orthodox,  or 
lieterodox,  or  ambiguous;  the  Vfrij  thing  that  is 
done  hi  dtciding  on  doctrine — so  shadowy  and 
evanescent  is  the  distinction 


[Ja.\. 

It  was  at  one  time  to  Ite  found  in  Ctdogne; 
it  was  at  Constaulinople ;  it  w  a.s  in  a 
church  at  Bremen.  And  all  throunh  the.se 
centuries  of  mysterious  ubitjtiily,  it  never, 
for  one  hour,  left  the  town  of  Treves.  We 
ncerl  not  suggest  how  this  marvellotts  fact 
ought  to  augment  the  reverence  with  which 
the  Holy  Coat  is  justly  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  faithful.* 

But  how  was  this  new  experiment  received 
in  Germany  ?  The  multitudes  of  votaries 
clearly  enough  show’  that  the  church  could 
coiuit  upon  the  adherence  of  at  least  the 
lower  classes.  But  there  had,  nevertheless, 
been  indications  in  German  society  that 
might  have  fairly  led  the  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities  to  suspect  that  this  audacious  revi¬ 
val  of  aniitpiated  impt^sture  would  scarcely 
be  suffered  to  pass  w  ithout  reclamation. 

We  do  not  here  speak  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  a  skeptical  spirit  under  the 
title  of  neologism,  or  rationalism.  Opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  chiefs  of  the  rationalistic 
I  school  would,  in  all  probability,  lend  rather 

to  give  Cdat  to  a  Romish  miracle.  Infi- 
i  •  • 

delity,  in  Germany,  as  atiy  where  else,  in 
I  its  wild  outbreak  against  all  supernatural 
j  interpositions  alike,  loses  every  chance  of 
beneficial  influence  against  real  abuses; 
j  its  strength  is  wasted  for  lack  of  concen- 
^  tration ;  and  people  identify  Tritlentinisni 
I  and  .Tesuitry  with  pure  Christianity,  when 
they  find  that  the  same  antagonists  are  the 
enemies  of  both.  The  school  of  Paulus 
and  Hegel  will  never  do  the  work  of 
Marlin  Luther. 

However,  when  the  principle  of  refer¬ 
ring  religious  beliefs  to  the  test  of  reason 
is  combined  irith  a  professed  admission  of 
all  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  their  ordi¬ 
nary  acceptation,  the  case  becomes  very 
dirterent ;  and  a  spirit  may  be  generated 
not,  on  the  whole,  at  all  disadvantageous 
to  the  real  interests  of  religion.  Such  was 
the  gieai  Jlcrmcsian  movement,  whose 
residts  are  by  no  means  extinct  in  Ger¬ 
many.  This  may  have  been,  as  its  adver- 

I  *  Bishfip  Arnoldi,  of  Trevos,  is  no  whit 
i  (launtvd  by  the  tiiiniiltiioiis  reception  wliich  bis 
expiisition  of  the  Holy  Coat  has  met  wiili.  lie 
i  has  jn.^t  instituted  an  annual  festival,  to  be  held 
I  the  third  Wednesday  after  Caster,  in  honor  ot 
;  the  coat,  the  h«)ly  nails^  and  the  bol}'  lance — other 
unquestionable  relics.  Prince  Metternieh  has 
’  got  the  nails;  and  it  seems  that  that  profound 
I  (hplomatist  has  at  length  yielded  to  urgent  so¬ 
licitation,  and  (we  mistake,  or  in  return  lor 
some  “  valuable  eonsiileration”)  has  promised  to 
bestow  them  on  the  marvel-monopolizing  parish 
church  of  Treves. 
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saries  maintained,  one  ofTshoot  of  rational¬ 
ism  ;  blit  it  is  certainly  unfair  to  identify 
them.  Dr.  Hermes  himself  (he  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Bonn)  was  no  unbeliever  in  the 
mysterious  truths  of  religion;  and  he  un- 
(|uestionahly  numbered  among  his  followers 
many  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  of  the 
clergy  of  (lermany.  His  real  objects  seem 
to  have  been  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
rational  grounds  of  religions  faith,  and  to 
discountenance  that  ultra-mystical  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  belief  which 
separates  it  almost  wholly  from  the  ordina¬ 
ry  operations  of  the  intellect.  The  main 
point,  however,  is,  that  the  movement  was 
one  iritliln  the  Roman  Church  itself; 
headed  and  supported  by  Romanist  pro¬ 
fessors  at  the  universities;  and  prescribed 
for  by  the  Roman  court  as  an  internal 
disease.  All  the  old  and  well-understood 
machinery  of  ecclesiastical  jienalties  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  oflenders.  The 
writings  of  Hermes  were  condemned  by  a 
bull  of  ;  and  the  outward  expression  of 
Hermesian  views  has  certainly  been  check¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  might  have  been  easily  apprehend¬ 
ed  that,  in  such  a  state  of  the  literary  and 
philosophical  world  of  Romanism,  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  holy  coat  might  have  been  some¬ 
what  too  premature  and  insolent  a  triumph 
over  the  rebellious  forces  of  human  reason. 

A  (juestion  coming  still  more  nearly 
“  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms,” 
was  the  dispute  relative  to  “  mixed  mar¬ 
riages,”  which  for  years  kept  Prussian 
society  in  commotion,  and  is  not  even  yet 
allayed.  Nothing  could  tend  more  direct¬ 
ly  to  disgust  men  of  ordinary  candor  than 
the  arrogant  claim  made  in  this  instance  I 
by  the  Romish  priesthood.  They  had  ' 
orders  from  Rome  to  refuse  the  nuptial  | 
benediction  to  parties  of  different  persua- j 
sions  in  all  cases  in  which  a  promise  was 
not  first  made  that  the  children  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Romish 
faith.  This  is  directly  against  the  law  of 
Prussia,  which  expressly  enacts  that,  in  all 
such  cases,  the  parents  are  to  determine 
the  religion  of  the  children  ;  and  in  case  of 
disagreement,  that  the  religion  of  the 
father  is  to  decide  the  point.*  The  Ro¬ 
mish  priesthood  (as  usual)  laughed  at  the 

*  The  Austrian  law  differs  from  the  Prussian, 
(wo  rattier  tliiiik  to  its  disadvantage.)  hut 
is  equally  hostile  to  these  extravagant  [ireteii- 
sions.  Austria — the  most  resohitelv  Romish 
empire  in  the  world — determines  that,  in  the  ea.«e 
of  mixed  marriages,  the  sons  shall  he  of  tlie 
fatlier’s,  the  daughters  of  the  mother's  religion. 


notion  of  legal  restrictions,  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  persisted  in  the  claim.  4'heir  consrirncts 
could  not  allow  disobedience  to  an  Italian 
prelate  in  a  matter  tlirecily  concerning  the 
internal  legislation  of  Prussia.  Baron 
Droste  von  Viscliering,  the  archbishop  of 
Cobrgne,  had  been  promoted  to  his  see  on 
an  understanding — indeed  an  express  pro¬ 
mise — that  he  was  to  maintain  the  original 
c.anvention  betw'een  Prussia  and  Rome  on 
this  subject.  He  became  archbishop,  and 
at  once  broke  his  engagement,  and  issued 
fierce  Machalian  rescripts  to  his  clergy  to 
jrersevere  in  denying  the  “  sacrament  of 
matrimony”  to  all  who  would  not  swear  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  faith  of  Rome. 
This,  our  readers  will  perceive,  was  a 
stroke  of  comprehensive  policy.  In  a  coun¬ 
try  circumstanced  as  some  provinces  of 
Prussia  are,  as  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  rival  religions,  the  unflinching  prose¬ 
cution  of  this  canon  would  have  made  the 
entire  population  of  many  districts  Roman¬ 
ists  in  a  few  gei  erations.  This  (they 
will  also  recollect)  w'as  the  illustrious  pre¬ 
late  whose  proceedings  upon  this  subject  so 
constantly  attracted  the  special  notice  and 
applause  of  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell,  at  the 
Corn  Exchange  meetings.  The  attempt 
itself  has  (it  is  well  known)  been  frequent¬ 
ly,  though  privately,  made  in  this  country  ; 
and  w  e  doubt  not,  will  form  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  sacerdotal  policy  in  Ireland,  as 
soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  authority,  and 
Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker’s  pen,  shall  have 
secured  a  fixed  revenue  to  the  Hiberno- 
Rornan  priesthood,  and  shall  have  thus 
enabled  that  body  to  turn  its  attention 
from  humoring  the  people,  to  prosecuting 
j  directly  and  exclusively  the  policy  of  the 
I  Roman  court — -from  political  to  ecclesia,<ti 
cal  intrigues — for  such,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  doubt,  will  be  the  result  of  that  measure. 
Gregory  XVI.  supported  his  archbishop 
resolutely,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  struggle,  and  commended,  in  the 
most  oflicial  form,  both  the  traitor  of 
Cologne  and  the  archbishop  of  Posen,  who 
had  actually  crcommunicatcd  all  priests  who 
shoubl  hesitate  to  violate  the  municipal 
law  of  Prussia  at  the  order  of  the  pope. 
We  beseech  all  who  read  these  lines  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  (which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  those  who  pronounce 
possible  in  these  countries)  took  place  with- 

Sncli  is  the  law  even  <»f  the  country  that  perse- 
••uted  the  families  <if  /illerihal  out  of  their 
Tyrolese  home,  hecaiise  they  dared  to  doubt  of 
the  infiillibilitv  of  Rome. 
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in  the  last  few  ye^r<,  ujider  one  of  tlie  [ 
most  vigorous  absolute  governments  in  1 
Europe,  and  in  a  country  whose  universal  j 
system  (»f  national  education,  for  all  classes, 


is  the  |)crpetual  object  of  liheralist  admira¬ 


tion  among  ourselves,  'I'he  attempt  itself 
was  not  only  in  the  teeth  of  the  law,  but 
actually  in  violation  of  engagemetits  known 
to  the  present  pope  himself;  for  it  was  he 
— Cardinal  Capped ari — who  had  conduct¬ 


ed  those  negotiations  with  Prussia  which 


fixed  the  law*.  Home,  however — such  is 


prominent  evils;  and  in  truth,  the  main 
chance  of  success  which  the  presj*nt  move¬ 
ment  possesses,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
discontent  was  so  widely  diffused  (though 
not  hiiherti)  publicly  expressed),  and  dif¬ 
fused  to  a  certain  extent  through  a  temper¬ 
ate  and  thoughtful  class,  long  before  Ilonge 
and  C/erski  undertook  to  give  it  utterance. 
'Phe  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  ail  its  at¬ 
tendant  evils  ;  the  confessional  and  the  exe¬ 
crable  indecencies  of  the  training  for  that 
tribunal  ;  the  folly  and  uselessness  of  a 


the  sole  and  sufiicient  explication — had  be¬ 
come  strong  enough  to  take  a  step  in  ad-  ^ 
vance  towards  recovering  the  utiforgotten  ; 
ground  of  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VII 1. 
I'he  Jesuits,  condemned  and  banished  by  all 
the  successive  governments  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  pope  himself,  in  I77B,  had  been 
deliberately  revived  in  IH14,  and  had 
made  themselves  felt  in  dismembering  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  wrecking 
the  throne  of  Charles  X.  England  liad  been 
overreached  in  Ireland,  and  was  bidlied  in  , 
Canada,  The  king  of  Prussia  was  accord- ! 
ingly  selected  for  the  next  experiment,  j 
But  the  king  of  Prussia  was  made  of, 
tougher  material.  He  saw  the  tremendous] 
importance  of  instant  and  firm  resistance, 
and  he  resolutely  upheld  the  rights  of  his 
throne.  Gregory’s  allocution  of  December 
10,  l'*B7,  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Paderborn’s  lefusal  to  obey  the 
law  of  the  land;  and  Frederic  William  at 
once  signified  his  determination  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  We  need  not  continue  a  tale 


Latin  public  service ;  the  unscriptural  and 
tyrannical  refusal  of  the  cup  in  the  Holy 
Communion  ; — the.se  have  long  been  well- 
known  subjects  of  complaint,  and  these  are 
the  principal  subjects  put  forward  by  the 
I  leaders  of  the  movement  now  in  progress. 

I  Bavaria  was  one  of  the  chief  localities  of 
this  previous  discussion ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  monarch  does  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  with  the  march  of  events. 
He  was  wont  to  praise  the  refi)rming  Bish¬ 
op  Sailer,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  classed 
wiib  those  who  desired  a  temperate  ameli¬ 
oration  of  ecclesiastical  evils;  he  will  not 
now  suffer  the  “German  Catholic  Clinrch” 
to  be  named  in  his  dominions ;  and  pro¬ 
hibits  the  great  European  intelligencer,  the 
AUffemfiine  Zeitnng,  which  is  publishetl 
w'ithin  them  at  Augsburg,  e\en  to  allude  to 
the  movement. 

j  Of  all  these  previous  discontents — dis- 
I  contents  that  indeed  go  back  to  the  days  of 
j  Becker  of  Paderborn,  who  was  imprisoned 
'  for  his  unauthorized  zeal  in  1798 — the  cri- 


doubtless  familiar  to  our  readers.  But,,  sis  was  precipitated  by  the  exhibition  at 
though  the  law  of  Prussia  has  been  vindi- i 'Preves  in  August,  1844.  4’he  relic  was 
cated,  the  church  still  mutters  her  rights;  j  first  displayed  on  the  8ih  of  August,  and  it 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  she  persists  j  w’as  restored  to  its  shrine  on  the  7th  of  ()c- 
in  professing  herself  a  mariyr  to  state  tyran- I  tober.  The  number  of  visitants  for  the 
ny,  perpetuates  national  commotion  aiid  j  two  months  is  stated  by  some  at  1,0()0,<I00; 
family  discord;  and  doubtless,  though  it  by  some  at  1 ,50(),9()().  From  the  18th  to 
may  attract  the  sympathy  and  adhesion  ofj  the  27th  of  August  the  policc-li.sts  reported 
the  lower  classes,  enlists  against  her  the  j  that  1 12,224  persons  had  come  into  Treves 
honest  feeling  of  many  a  “true-hearted  1 1<)  remain  for  at  least  the  day.  It  was  reck- 
German.”  |  oned  that  i)00,(K)0  had  entered  the  town 

But,  even  apart  from  these  grounds  of !  froiti  the  18th  of  Atigust  to  the  14th  of  Sep- 
discontent,  a  movement  vet  more  universal,  |  tember.  The  Rhenish  provinces  were  com- 
and  more  nearly  allied  to  the  present  schism,  I  pletely  emptied  of  their  jiopulation  ;  and 
was  in  progress  before  the  letter  of  Rouge,  j  France  and  Holland  sent  immense  contin- 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  that !  gents.  The  great  movement  of  the  Cru- 
energetic  person  is  the  first  who  has  felt  sades  could  alone  |)arallel  this  army  of  j*il- 
and  murmured  at  the  disciplinary  and  theo-  grims  ;  and  the  church  autlnirilies  <piieily 
logical  abuses  of  Romanism  in  the  Ger- .  smiled  to  see  a  force  collected  at  their  beck, 
many  of  late  years.  A  very  considerable  |  sufiicient,  under  due  training  and  leader- 
party,  widely  extended  through  German  so- ;  shij),  to  disturb,  if  not  to  overthrow,  any 
ciety,  has  long  been  urgently  demanding  |  government  upon  earth.  Irish  gentle- 
the  reformation  of  at  least  three  or  four !  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  scene,  re- 
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iTienfbcred  “the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass”  ] 
at  'I’ara  and  Miillaghmast,  and  acknow- j 
ledged  that  tlie  “  true  chnrcli”  is  heanti- I 
fully  uniform  in  her  proceedings  over  the  t 
world.*  On  they  went  in  their  thonsands  | 
to  kneel  before  the  piece  of  linen  in  the 
cathedral,  and  pnif  their  respective  taxes 
for  the  support  of  its  dignity  as  they  passed  ; 
and  (what  above  ail  things  shows  the  per¬ 
fect  facility  with  which  the  church  can 
wield  its  multitudes)  came  and  went  with¬ 
out  tumult  or  disturbance,  and  were  able 
to  have  recourse  to  the  markets  without 
even  any  serious  rise  of  the  price  of  provi¬ 
sions  ;  so  admirable  were  the  arrangements, 
so  effective  the  priestly  commissariat  of  this 
ecclesiastical  army. 

In  the  midst  of  the  entlmsiasm,  the  divine 
ap[)robation  was  manifested  by  a  vesplend- 
ant  miracle.  'I’he  Countess  Droste-Visch- 
ering  (a  name  of  omen),  a  near  relative  of 
the  far-famed  archbisliop,  was  suddenly 
cured  of  a  disease  in  the  leg.  As  the  Coun¬ 
tess’s  leg  is,  however,  again  nearly  as  bad 
as  ever,  we  must  be  permitted  to  lament  the 
imperfection  of  her  faith. + 

On  the  first  of  October,  18 M,  appeared 
(in  the  “  Saclisische  Vaterlands  HIntler”) 
the  “Judgment  of  a  C'atiioi.ic  Priest, 
Mr.  Johannes  Ronge,on  the  Holy  Coat 
OF  Treves  !”  A  letter  in  a  newspaper  is 
not  much  in  these  countries  ;  hnt  a  bold 
criticism  of  public  affairs  is  a  rare  explo- j 
sion  in  Prussia.  The  letter  was  dated  from  j 
Laurahiilte,  an  iron-foundry  in  Upper  Sile- 1 
sia;  and  it  drew  instant  attention.  Every  | 

I 

*  Such  Irish  gentlemen  could  not  hut  be  fur-  | 
ther  edified  hy  remernhering  that,  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  processions  and  c(dleetive  pilgrimages 
are.  expressbj  forbidden  hif  laic.  What  cared  the 
lliooinsian  prelate  of  Treves  for  the  usurper’s 
heretical  onlinances  ?  As  Mr.  O’Connell  occa¬ 
sionally  imbibes  refreshing  “  yf 

frtun  America,  Bishop  Arnoldi  might  have  se¬ 
cured  the  reversion  of  an  Atlantic  “breeze” — a 
second-hand  puff  of  rebellion,  at  a  nearer  stage  of 
the  west. 

t  The  countess,  a  young  lady  quite  beyond 
suspicion,  had  been  suffering  for  some  time  from 
a  scrofulous  swelling  of  the  knee.  A  shortening 
of  the  tendons  of  the  knee-joint  had  taken  place. 
She  u  as  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  (in 
which  there  is  nothing,  under  the  circumstances, 
very  miraculous)  that  the  Holy  Coal  would  heal 
her  ailment  Prostrate  before  the  altar,  in  a  state 
of  liigh  ecstacy,  she  made  a  strong  effort — nearly 
impossible,  except  under  enormoii^excitement — 
ruptured  the  tendons,  and  thus  straightened  the 
leg.  She  was  thus  enabled  to  walk  ;  but  (vvhicli 
to»>  clearly  shows  how  little  the  cure  had  to  do 
w  ith  the  fulness  and  glory  of  a  div  ine  restoration) 
with  pain,  and  only  by  constant  support.  She 
now  uses,  we  understand,  crutches,  as  before. 


man  naturally  a.-iketl,  who  was  tliis  daring 
censor,  who  thus  ventured  to  play  Luther’s 
bt)hl  part  in  our  petty  day  ?  A  few  could 
and  did  answer  the  question  fairly  ;  and 
many  undertook  to  reply  to  it  Ity  gross  ca- 
Itimnies — calumnies  which  Kongo’s  “Justi¬ 
fication”  speedily  disposed  of.  This  last 
document  appeared  in  December;  and  in 
the  interval  the  indefatigable  Rouge  gave 
the  public  an  “  Address  to  the  Catholic 
'Peachers,”  an  “  Address  to  the  Lower  Ca¬ 
tholic  Priesthood,”  and  an  “  Address  to  my 
Fellow-believers  and  Fellow-citizens.”  In 
these  papers  Rouge  boldly  exhorts  liis  fel- 
low’-subjects  to  unite  in  forming  an  Apos- 
t(»lic  Catholic  Church  on  the  national  basis  ; 
retaining  all  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but 
rejecting  papal  control  and  papal  peculiari¬ 
ties.  We  need  not  detail  how  in  the  brief 
period  of  a  year,  the  appeal  has  been  an¬ 
swered  by  the  formation  of  congregations 
in  numbers  of  the  leading  towns  of  Ger- 
!  many ;  there  are  supposed  to  be  not  less 
j  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  such  congre- 
j  gations  already  collected.  Baptisms,  mar- 
I  riages,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  are  celebrated 
j  among  them;  but  they  are  as  yet  indifier- 
!  ently  supplied  with  ministers  to  conduct 
;  their  worship  ;  and  (as  might  be  anticipa- 
j  ted)  their  confessions  of  faith  manifest  coii- 
I  siderable  discrepancy.  It  is  vain  to  de¬ 
plore  this ;  we  cannot  but  see  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  matters  could  be  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  we  should  never  forget  that  in 
such  a  case  the  blame  of  variance,  disor¬ 
ders,  and  uncertainty,  largely  belongs  to 
the  church  whose  errors  and  vices  have 
forced  the  separation. 

Rouge  gave  a  full  account  of  his  own 
personal  history, in  his  “Justification.”  He 
I  is  the  son  of  a  poor  Silesian  peasant ;  born 
in  1813.  In  his  early  days  he  kept  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  sheep,  and  obtained  some  of  the  ele- 
!  ments  of  knowledge  at  the  village  school. 

I  His  father  was  persuaded  to  send  him  to 
'  the  Gymnasium  at  Nei.ssen,  in  1827,  and 
he  remained  there  till  183t).  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1839,  he  entered  the  Priest-Seminary  ; 
and  was  appointed  to  the  cure  of  Grottkau, 

I  in  1841.  Grottkau  is  connected  witli  the 
;  Chapter  of  Breslau  ;  and  it  was  in  this  po- 
:  sition  that  Rouge  first  had  occasion  to  man-. 

i  •  ® 

i  ifest  his  views.  The  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese,  who  at  this  time  exercised  the  con- 
I  trol  of  it,  in  consetiuence  of  the  vacancy  of 
the  see,  was  a  Dr.  Ritter,  a  divine  of  strong 
Roman  predilections,  who  earnestly  exert¬ 
ed  himself  to  extend  ultramontane  views 
among  the  members  of  his  chapter,  and  in 
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the  practical  management  of  tlie  diocese,  t 
Rouge  had  tiiouglit  for  himself,  and  iiad  j 
probably  been  inllnenced  by  tlie  workings  , 
of  that  general  movement  to  which  we  have  1 

o 

already  alluded;  and  he  boldly  opposed; 
himself  to  the  principles  and  designs  of  the  .' 
vicar-general.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
IS42,  he  published  an  article  in  the  Vater- 
landsbliitter,  under  the  title  of  “  Rome  and 
the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Breslau.” 
For  this  lie  was  suspended  by  a  vote  of  the 
chapter,  in  1843.  He  retired  to  Laura- j 
hiitte,  as  chaplain  and  teacher  of  the  Foun-| 
dry;  and  it  was  from  thence  that  his  voice 
was  again  heard  in  October,  1844. 

Rouge,  of  whose  first  appeal  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  are  .said  to  have  been  sold  in 
Leipsic  w'ithin  a  fortnight  after  its  publica-' 
tion,  collected  his  own  congregation  at 
Breslau.  The  infection  rapidly  spread. 
Great  numbers  acknowledged  the  new  lead¬ 
er  ;  and  Regenbrecht,  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  the  same  city,  at  once  de-1 
dared  the  important  fact  of  his  secession  , 
from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church, 

in  an  animated  address  to  the  sufiragan 
•  ® 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  | 

But  Ronge  was  not  alone.  At  a  period 
contemporary  with  his  first  labors,  another 
priest  of,  perhaps,  higher  cpialities  of  mind  ; 
and  heart,  undertook  in  his  own  district 
similar  work,  on  principles  not  altogether^ 
dissimilar.  This  was  the  celebrated  Jo-' 
liann  Czerski,  whose  congregation  and  con¬ 
fession  have  the  honor  of  being  the  ear¬ 
liest  in  the  history  of  the  new  church.  He 
was  priest  of  Schneidemiihl,  in  Prussian 
Poland  ;  and  as,  according  to  Prussian  law, , 
every  new  congregation  must  receive  the  [ 
sanction  of  the  state  authorities,  Czerski  I 
forwarded,  so  early  as  October  27,  1844,  j 
the  petition  of  his  congregation  to  the  de-  j 
partmental  government  at  Bromberg,  to  be 
permitted  to  unite  under  the  protection  of; 
the  law.  He  also  sent  the.  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  new  congregation  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  published  it  at  Stuttgardt.  Czer-  , 
ski,  as  well  as  Ronge,  has  drawn  up  and 
given  to  the  public  a  “  Justification”  of  his  , 
entire  proceedings.  His  name  and  char- ! 
acter,  we  need  scarcely  say  at  this  period  , 
of  the  movement,  are  of  much  authority 
through  all  divisions  of  the  new  commu- , 
nity  ;  and  his  confession  has  been  adopted  j 
with  little  or  no  alteration  by  many  among 
the  congregations.  • 

The  secession  was  gradually  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  adhesion  of  several  other  di-j 
vines  of  very  high  character  ;  among  them,  j 
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Dr.  Schreiber,  the  Principal  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Freiburg,  in  Baden  ;  Dr.  Kerbler, 
who  had  been  the  priest  of  LindenaVi,  and 
is  now,  we  believe,  minister  of  the  new 
community  at  Leipsic;  and  Mr.  Licht,  a 
preacher  of  great  ekapience,  one  of  Bishop 
Arnoldi’s  own  clergy,  and  for  thirty  years 
pastor  of  a  very  attached  flock  ;  Professor 
Wigard  of  Dresden;  Dr.  Theiner,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  of  well-known  piety  and  ability. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  assisted 
towards  conceiving  the  scene  and  progress 
of  this  movement  more  clearly,  if  we  enu¬ 
merate  some  of  the  principal  places  where 
the  earlier  congregations  appear  to  have 
been  formed,  and  the  dates,  so  far  as  we 
have  ascertained  them,  of  the  formation  of 
such  congregations,  or  of  the  publication 
of  their  respective  confessions. 

The  congregation  of  Czerski,  at  Schnei- 


demiihl,  was 

embodied,  and  dated 

its  con- 

fession. 

.  Oct. 

H), 

1844. 

Halberstadt, 

.  Feb. 

1(1, 

1845. 

Kreuznach, 

.  .  Feb. 

H), 

ii 

Leipsic,  . 

.  .  Feb. 

H 

FJ  her  fold. 

.  Feb. 

lo. 

H 

Breslau, 

.  Feb. 

it 

OlFeiibach, 

.  Feb. 

20, 

tt 

Dresden, 

Feb. 

o»> 

1  i 

Magdeburg, 

.  Feb. 

»).> 

iC 

Uima, 

Feb. 

2r>, 

a 

Hildersheim, 

.  .  March 

o 

a 

Berlin, 

.  March 

a 

.Marienburg, 

.  .  March 

!  , 

a 

Brunswick, 

.  March 

m, 

4  , 

it 

Worms, 

.  March 

it 

Wiesbaden, 

.  .  March 

a 

Thorn, 

.  March 

o-. 

it 

There  are  several  later  congregations; 
as  at  Konigsberg,  Chemnitz,  Landshut,  GIo- 
gau,  Darmstadt,  Heidelberg,  Biberich,  Stut- 
gardt,  Coblentz,  Ulm,  Wessel,  Mannheim, 
Liegnitz,  Freiburg,  Frankfurt,  &.C.,  &.c. ; 
but  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  fix  the  precise  fieriod 
of  their  formation ;  nor  indeed  can  any  in¬ 
formation  be  relied  on  as  permanently  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  movement  so  liable  to  changes, 
whether  retrogressive  or  in  advance. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  first  general 
assembly  was  held  at  Leipsic ;  it  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  body  of  deputies; 
and  the  name  of  the  entire  body  was  fixed 
as  “  The  German  Catholic  Church.”  Lit¬ 
tle  could  then  be  attempted  towards  forming 
any  harmony  of  confessions  ;  nor  has  much 
progress  been  yet  made  towards  that  im¬ 
portant  work.  At  Breslau,  a  few  weeks 
since,  a  synod  of  deputies  of  the  “  Christian 
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Catlu»lic”  Communities  of  Silesia  was  held  ; 
to  which  above  forty  communities  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Professor  Regenhrecht  was 
chosen  president:  Dr.  Theiner  read  the 
new  liturgy,  and  Ronge  preached.  The 
large  Protestant  Church  of  St.  Bernard,  in 
Breslau,  has  been  lent  for  the  .accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  Reformed  Catholics  ;  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  as  their  place 
of  meeting  in  this  city — the  capital  of  Si¬ 
lesia,  and  cradle  of  the  movement — had  be¬ 
fore  been  narrow  and  inconvenient.* 
Similar  arrangements  are  in  progress  in 
most  of  the  other  chief  centres  of  the  new 
party  ;  the  evangelical  churches  being  very 
generally  offered  to  the  New  Catholic  bod¬ 
ies  for  their  use,  after  the  close  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  Protestant  service.  But  on  these 
minuter  matters  of  detail  it  is  (as  we  have 
said)  unnecessary  to  enlarge;  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  sources  of  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  such  things  are  in  their  own 
nature  too  liable  to  variation  to  be  made 
the  ground  of  atjy  definite  anticipation,  or 
to  be  recorded  as  fixed  features  in  this  re¬ 
markable  religious  revolution.  Another 
important  general  “council  of  the  German 
Catholics”  was  lately  held  at  Stuttgardt, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtembiirg, 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to 
draw  attention. 

We  proceed  to  offer  a  few'  observations 
on  the  material  point  of  the  doctrinal  con¬ 
tents  of  tlie  confessions  of  faith  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  principal  of  these 
bodies.  They  seem  to  us  to  bespeak  at 
least  two — and  we  rather  think  three — dis¬ 
tinct  .schools  of  theology.  The  chief  hope 
of  their  powerful  Adversary  must  of 
course  be  in  the  difficulty  which  will  inev¬ 
itably  be  found  in  conciliating  and  uniting 
them. 

Schneideniiihl  and  its  sister  communities 
uphold,  under  Czerski’s  guidance,  a  the¬ 
ology  which  retains  many  of  the  principal 
peculiarities  of  Romanism.  The  confes¬ 
sion  of  Schneidemuhl  admits  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Tridentine  creed,  and 
the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  with  the 

*  The  seccdeis  from  the  Roman  obedience  in 
the  province  of  Breslau  are  said  to  amount  to 
rj,ttOO  :  in  tlie  city  itself  there  are  reported  to  be 
now  not  fewer  than  6,000 — and  Breslau  is  a  very 
important  and  influential  centre  of  K^nan  au¬ 
thority.  Among  the  seceders  are  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  priests;  these  include,  besides  Dr.  K  egen- 
brecht,  the  Rev.  .M.  Fhchhorn,  Pastor  of  the 
('hurch  of  the  Minorites,  a  man  of  high  rharaeter, 
who  has  lately  published  his  “  Reasons  for  Sepa¬ 
ration.” 


mass  as  a  service  of  profit  to  dead  no  less 
than  living.  On  the  other  hand,  it  discards 
papal  supremacy,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  celebration  of  the  m.ass  in  Latin,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist.  Of 
purgatory  it  declares  there  is  not  any  such 
as  that  taught  by  the  Roman  hierarchy  ; 
but  that  there  are  in  the  house  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  many  mansions  as  steps 
tow'ards  arriving  at  the  vision  of  God  ;  and 
that,  as  these  steps  must  be  gone  through 
by  those  who  h.ave  not  made  them.selves 
fully  worthy  here  on  earth  to  behold  God, 
on  this  ground  our  pr.ayers  may  be  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  dead.  The  confession  of 
Schiieidemiihl  is  adopted  by  Ilildesheim, 
Urina,  and  others  of  the  new'  communities. 
It  obviously  expresses  the  feelings  and  con¬ 
victions  of  a  class  not  willing  to  break  with 
their  old  traditional  associations,  or  enter¬ 
taining  any  mature  objections  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  the  mediaeval  theology, 
but  earnest  and  anxious  for  the  rectification 
of  plain  practical  abuses.  The  community 
of  Elberfeld  (near  Dusseldorf,  and  a  town 
of  manufacturing  importance,)  give  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  confession  of  Schiiei- 
demiihl ;  but  add  the  rejection  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  veneration  of  saints  and  of  relics,  and 
an  abjuration  of  “  the  ideas  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  without 
apparently  any  very  distinct  statement  of 
their  own  precise  belief. 

In  the  opposite  extreme  stands  the  con¬ 
fession  issued  by  Ronge  himself  and  the 
congregation  of  Breslau,  witli  the  very  sim- 
ilar  declaration  of  the  new  community  at 
Leip.sic.  Ronge  begins  : — 

“We  declare  ourselves  independent  of  the 
Roman  bishop  and  his  satellites.  We  assert 
full  freetlom  of  conscience,  and  detest  all  com¬ 
pulsion,  lie.s,  and  hypocrisy.  The  foundation 
and  the  structure  of  faith  is,  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Its  free  examination  and  exposition  no  author¬ 
ity  ought  to  restrain.  The  sub.><tance  of  its 
teaching  is,  that  w’e  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
w’ho  by  hi.s  Almighty  word  created  the  world, 
and  rules  it  in  w'isdom,  justice  and  love — in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  who  by  bis  teaching, 
his  life,  and  his  death,  redeemed  us  from  sin 
and  slavery — in  the  w'orking  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  earth,  in  a  holy  general  Christian 
CJiurch,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  life  ever¬ 
lasting.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how  pal¬ 
pably  this  symbol  bespeaks  the  intrusion  of 
the  rationalistic  spirit;  no  recognition  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ;  his  redemption  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  w  rought  by  his  teaching 
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and  litb,  as  well  as  his  death  without  any  stance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  We 
note  of  distinction;  and  the  personality  of  Rchnowledge,  however,  that  we  partake  in  the 


tlie  Holy  Ghost  lost  and  absorbed  in  his] 
operations.  Few  Socinian  congregations 
would  refuse  this  abstract  of  the  contents 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

Ronge  proceeds  to  pronounce,  that  the 
Sacraments  are  but  two  ;  that  the  Lord’s 


substances  of  the  real  spiritual  presence  bf  the 
Saviour. 

“  V. — We  partake  of  tlie  Holy  Supper  of 
the  Lord  in  the  two  elements;  but  admit  the 
partaking  of  it  in  the  bread  alone. 

“VI. —  We  retain  the  holy  mass  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  bloody  ofTering  on  the  cro.se  of 


Supper  is  a  commemorative  feast;  that  the  J^sus  Christ;  but  only  in  the  language  ol  the 
invocation  of  saints,  veneration  of  relics,  \  i-  r  •  i 


remi.ssions,  and  pilgrimages  are  to  be  re¬ 
jected.  The  tone  of  the  whole  confession 
is  to  our  taste  unpleasingly  irreverent;  nor 
does  the  Leipsic  confession  much  improve 
the  indistinctness  of  that  of  Breslau,  when 


“  Vll. — We  reject  the  ordinance  of  auricular 
confession  ;  but  respect  the  voluntary  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  guilt  to  the  minister  of  the 
congregation. 

“Vlil. — We  deny  the  belief  that  the  priest 
has  the  power  to  remit  sins,  and  reject  the  im- 


it  adds  that  the  grounds  of  belief  are  to  be  I  position  ofe.xpress  penances;  hut  respect  the 
solely  the  Scriptures,  and  “  reason  pene- 1 betw’cen  the  confessing  and 

_ .1  _ _ 1  I  ..  r  _  •  i__  r  I  the  minister. 


solely  the  Scriptures,  and  “  reason  pene¬ 
trated  and  moved  by  the  idea  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  1  his  is,  we  fear,  the  dialect  of  |  making  of  mona.stic  vow.s  against  mar- 
a  school  from  whose  miserable  freedom  riage ;  but  respect  (he  voluntary  abstaining 
the  bondage  of  Rome  itself  would  be  a  from  marria‘i^e  in  so  far  as  a  conscientious  dis- 
rescue.  charge  of  the  duty  ol  the  parly  requires  it.  We 

Dresden  and  several  other  communities  require  for  the  validity  of  marriage,  the  cele- 

express  their  sympathy  with  the  faith  of  hration  in  church  by  a  priest. 

1  T-  I  *’  .1  r>u-  X. — We  admit  the  celebration  ol  mar- 

Breslau  kreuznaci,  a  to«  i.  on  the  Rhine  einktians  of  dillerenl  conics- 

lamed  lor  its  mineral  baths,  and  whither  gjon.s  of  faith. 

the  Countess  Droste  had  resorted  fv>r  cure  ;  ‘‘XL— We  reject  pi!grimage.s  and  remis- 

previously  to  her  miraculous  restoration,  sions;  but  we  acknowledge  the  utility  of 
professes  its  belief  in  much  the  same  spirit.  I  the  veneration  of  saints,  and  respect  their 
J'he  “rock”  ujion  which  the  Church  is  i  human  remains,  yet  we  do  not  address  or 
built  it  does  not  slate,  with  the  Gospel,  to  ^  "’“"h 

1  .1  r  M  •  •  a  c-  r  1  i  salvaiion  through  Christ  our  only  mediator, 

be  the  faith  in  Christ  as  Son  of  God  but  |  axil  -We  reiect  the  doctrine  of  the  Uo- 
that  sublime  passage  Love  God  ttbove  j  Church  concerning  puruatory ; 

all,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.”  This:  but  admit  a  purification  of  the  soul  after 
is  not  a  very  promising  beginning  to  those  j  death. 


-We  reject  forced  celibacy,  and  also 


rescue. 

Dresden  and  several  other  communities 


sion.s  of  faith. 

“XI. —  VVe  reject  pilgrimages  and  remis¬ 
sions;  but  we  acknowledge  the  utility  of 
the  veneration  of  saints,  and  respect  their 


who  are  familiar  with  the  Christianity  of 
Rousseau  and  his  school. 

The  Confession  published  at  Berlin, 
though  it  has  been  accused  of  indistinctness 
and  timidity,  appears  to  us  to  be  among  the 
best  of  these  documents.  The  locality  in 
which  it  appears  makes  it,  of  course,  spe¬ 
cially  important ;  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
give  it  entire.  It  dates  March  3,  1845: — 

“T. — We  take  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 


“Xlll. — We  acknowledge  Christ  alone  as 
the  Head  of  his  Church,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  his  substitute  on  earth. 

“XIV. — We  declare  ourselves  free  from  the 
pope  and  his  priesthood,  and  do  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  as  the  head  of  the  church  appointed 
by  God.” 

We  need  not  say  that  there  are  points  in 
this  of  which  we  disapprove  ;  for  example 
the  unworthy  accommodation  to  manifest 
error  in  the  article  of  the  Cup  ;  and  the  (to 


truest  source  of  Christian  Faith,  and  accept  gay  the  least,  needless)  aflirmation  of  a  pos- 


the  oral  delivery  of  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  agrees 
with  the  Scriptures. 

“II. — We  hold  the  belief  in  Christ  to  be 
the  foundaiion  of  our  justification,  and  honor 
works  only  in  so  far  as  they  tlow  from  faith. 

“  HI. — We  acknowledge  only  two  sacra¬ 
ments  as  being  ordained  by  Christ,  Baptism, 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  other  sacraments 


itive  doctrine  about  future  purification ; 
but  we  think  the  temperateness  of  its  tone, 
and  the  evident  spirit  of  fairness  with  which 
the  distinction  is  constantly  drawn  between 
customs  more  or  less  useful  in  themselves 
and  the  Romish  abuse  of  them,  bespeak  in 
i  the  framers  of  the  confession  a  cliaracter 


ol  the,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  we  |  fpQiy^  which  good  results  may  hereafter  be 
acknowledge  as  only  pious  usagesconsecrated  j  ^anticipated 

by  trailmon.^  reject,  however,  the  doctrine  of  I  Tl'ere  is  another  class  of  nltra-lbeorists 
Transubstantiation;  that  is,  tlie  change  of  the  i  style  themselves  the  r  nends  ol 

substances  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  sub- ’  Light.”  These  persons  seem  to  be  only  in- 
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cidentaliy  connected  witli  the  real  move¬ 
ment.  They  are  Protestants,  \v!io  dissent 
for  various  reasons  from  the  Protestantism 
of  their  country,  who  bitterly  oppose  the 
Pietists,  and  professedly  abjure  the  old 


Romish  bislu>p.  The  Romish  majority  is 
chiefly  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  uliere 
the  Romanists  are  three  to  one.  In  Silesia, 
where  the  movement  has  still  its  most  im¬ 
portant  field  of  action,  the  parties  are  nearly 


standard  of  German  orthodoxy — the  Con- [equally  divided;  and  this  holds,  not  imleed 
fession  of  Augsburg.  As  far  as  their  pecu-  as  exactly,  but  nearly  so,  for  Westphalia, 
liar  tenets  are  at  all  known  or  consistent,  where  each  Protestant  is  matched  against 
they  seem  to  lean  to  the  vague  interprela-  [  something  le.ss  than  a  Papist  and  a  (juarter 
tions  of  the  rationalistic  schools.  It  is,  of  — odds,  which  we  have  no  doubt  our  L  ister 
course,  the  interest  and  the  tactic  of  the !  friends  would  regard  with  sovereign  tran- 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  movement  to  con- •  quillity.  In  Posen,  another  theatre  of  the 
fuse  its  operations  with  the  proceedings  of  j  new  Reformation,  the  Papists  are  two  to 
these  teachers;  but  the  two  classes  are  to-  one.  But  through  all  the  rest  of  the  kinor- 
tally  distinct  in  origin,  though  of  course,  it ,  dom  the  Protestant  majority  is  decisive, 
is  not  unlikely  that  individuals  of  either  j  It  is  evident  that  there  are  some  points 
may  connect  themselves  with  the  other ;  j  of  view  in  which  Prussia  might  gain  politi- 
and  indeed  uidess  the  followers  of  Rouge  .  cally  by  the  success  of  the  Rongists.  Her 
should  be  led  to  embrace  a  more  definite '  perpetual  difficulties  with  the  court  of 
form  of  orthodoxy,  it  is  not  improbable :  Rome,  relative  to  the  marriage  question. 


that  the  parties  may 
to  be  regretted,  be 
coincide. 

Let  us  now  offer  a  few  statements  or  con- 


to  a  degree  greatly 
found  ultimately  to 


would  be  at  once  terminated,  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  non-Roman  Catholicism.  And 
the  anxious  desire  which  the  Prussian 
crown  has  so  long  manifested  for  regula- 


jectures  as  to  the  external  and  politic aV  i\\\a  the  religious  concerns  of  the  people, 
prospects  of  success  attending  this  move-!  and  making  theology  an  affair  of  the  cabi- 
ment.  j  net,  would  find  an  admirable  field  for  its 

A  material  question,  of  course,  must  be,  i  controlling  interferences  in  this  new,  un- 
how  far  the  governing  powers  of  Germany  j  settled,  experimental  church, 
are  disposed  to  abet  or  to  oppose  the  forma-  j  The  newspaper  rumors  as  to  the  present 
tion  of  the  new  community  ?  In  a  state  ofj  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  government  are 
society  such  as  almost  universally  charac- 1  various  and  contradictory.  But  a  royal 
terizes  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Germany,  I  order,  issued  early  in  the  summer  of  this 
this  must  be  a  matter  of  almost  decisive  mo-'  year,  is  not  discouraging;  and  would  seem 
ment.  The  crown  is  there  the  fountain  of!  to  indicate,  that  with  a  due  degree  »)f  pru- 
honor  and  of  emolument  to  a  degree  which!  deuce  and  temperateness  the  new  body  may 
must  give  to  kings  and  their  cabinets  a  [count  upon — if  not  government  aid — at 
power  nearly  boundless  of  controlling  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  through  the  agency  of  private  [ 
interest;  and  the  restrictions  on  the  press! 
block  up  at  every  town  the  communication  j 
of  thought  upon  questions  affecting  the  gen-^ 
eral  welfare  of  the  country.  “  Where  the 
word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power,”  is  as] 
true  in  modern  Germany  as  in  old  Israel. 

We  all  remember  how  largely  the  success 
of  the  elder  Reformation  depended  on  the 


least  government  neutrality.  So  far  back 
as  the  IlOth  of  April  the  following  edict  ap¬ 
peared  : — 

“The  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  justly  excite,  in  a  high  degree,  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  and  require  the  greatest  attention, 

I  and  the  most  prudent  treatment  of  the  civil  au- 
'  thorities.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  indicate 
to  them  the  course  they  have  to  follow.  The 
case  of  those  who  declare  their  secession  from 


resolute  support  of  the  Frederics  of  Saxony  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  yet  as- 


and  Phillips  of  Hesse  ;  the  degree  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  kind  of  influence  is  increased,! 
in  the  progress  of  centuries,  by  the  matured 
organization  of  authority,  and  the  more 
perfect  centralization  of  governments, 


sumed  a  decided  form,  either  internally  or  ex¬ 
ternally;  and  consequently  it  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  a  judgmenf  on  their  future  admissibility  aa 
a  tolerated  religious  community,  or  the  con¬ 
trary.*  My  decision  on  this  point  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  waited  for,  before  the  authorities  take 


The  policy  of  Prussia  is  maififestly  the,  any  step,  either  to  favor  or  to  impede  the 

main  question.  But  Prussia  is  cautious '  course  of  this  affair,  which  might  on  the  one 

and  vigilant.  The  whole  population  of  that  |  * 

111-  I  •  •  ‘  1  The  hvanffPlical  and  tlie  Roman  ran  alone  be 

power  u  king(  om  is  in  round  numbers; _ ..  , ... 

•  t  -  iwwr  1*  I  !  considered  tlie  Sifite  (  biirrbes  iff  rrussia.  Others 

about  ot  whom  rather^  more  ,  merely  tolerated,  and  have  no  legal  right  to 

than  one-third  are  in  communion  with  the  [  solemnize  marriages,  &c.  until  duly  registered. 
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hand  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Prussian  <Toverninent — liberty  of  conscience: 
or  on  the  other  hand,  anticiptite  in  any  manner 
my  resoluiions  on  the  case  of  these  dissidents. 

1  accordintrly  ilirect  you,  the  ministers  of  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Atl’airs,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  to  give  all  the  authorities  complete  and 
positive  directions  to  fhi.s  etl'ecl.” 

“Frederick  Willia.m.’’ 

“  The  king’s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  i 
Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  Ileturneth  it 
whithersoever  he  will.” — Prov.  xxi.  I.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  a  wisdom  higher  than 
human  will  direct  Frederick  William  how 
to  employ  his  boundless  power  in  this  mo- ' 
mentous  crisis.  | 

In  Al'stria,  the  great  southern  German 
Empire,  the  movement  has  made  little  way  ;  | 
nor  can  it  be  expected  to  spread  largely  I 
there.  I’he  elde.st  child  of  the  Church  is  ^ 
devoted  to  its  theology,  however  vigilant  to  j 
hamper  its  civil  and  political  indejiendence.  ■ 
In  a  German  population  of  eleven  millions  | 
and  a  half,  .\ustria  does  not  include  a  quar  I 
ter  of  a  million  of  Protestants.  Her  char¬ 
acteristic  jealousy  of  innovation  acts  in  the 
same  direction  ;  she  knows  well  that  from 
independence  in  religion  to  independence 
in  politics,  is  ever  an  easy  and  a  tempting 
})assage.  Both  Austria  and  Prussia  have 
evaded,  or  deliberately  forsworn,  the  pledges 
to  their  people  of  a  representative  constitu¬ 
tion,  solemidy  passed  in  1915  and  1819; 
and  the  former  is  peculiarly  reluctant  to  j 
suffer  changes  that  may  indirectly  rouse} 
the  attention  of  her  population  to  these  cov¬ 
enanted  rights,  by  producing  collisions  be- 1 
tween  the  government  and  any  portion  of 
the  people.  | 

Bavaria  has  four  millions  and  a  half  of : 
subjects,  of  whom  more  than  three  millions' 
are  adherents  of  the  church  of  Home.  The  j 
king,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  himself i 
a  member  of  that  communion,  and,  it  would  1 
seem,  a  very  determined  one.  'I'he  ultra- 1 
.T^sthetic  monarch  of  Munich  bitterly  op- ! 
poses  the  new  community  ;  and  Rouge  has  ; 
no  prospect  whatever  of  a  niche  in  the  Val- 1 
halla.  lie  is  said  to  have  a  very  pretty  j 
taste  for  persecution  ;  and  particularly  en¬ 
joys  the  luxury  of  forcing  his  dear  Protestant 
subjects — clerical  and  lay — to  drop  on  their! 
knees  when  the  papal  eucliarist  is  carried 
for  adoration  through  the  streets.  Never¬ 
theless,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  and  other  pla¬ 
ces  within  his  dominions,  maintain  their 
little  congregations  in  despite  of  the  royal 
frown  ;  and  the  German  Catholics  will,  of 
course,  increase,  if  the  king  should  fortu¬ 


nately  take  to  persecuting  them  in  good 
earnest.  ^ 

WuRTKMiJEUG  lias,  for  the  most  part, 
maintained  general  neutrality.  A  thiril  of 
the  population  is  Roman  ;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  seemed  inclined  until  lately,  to 
leave  them  to  settle  their  internal  differences 
after  their  own  fashion.  Of  late,  however, 
Stuttgardt  became  the  scene  of  .some  im¬ 
portant  proceedings.  The  “  German  Ca- 
thoKc  Council”  commenced  its  sittings  at 
that  city,  on  the  loth  of  September  ;  and 
the  Evangelical  Consistory  not  being  un¬ 
willing  to  accommodate  the  dissidents  with 
the  Church  of  St.  Leonard’s,  the  govern¬ 
ment  interfered,  stating  that  as  the  new  com¬ 
munity  had  not  yet  been  formally  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  state,  the  Church  of  St. 
Leonard  could  not  be  conceded  to  their 
use.  'I'he  ministry  of  the  interior,  of 
Worship,  and  of  Public  Instruction,  re¬ 
quired  ‘‘  the  Evangelical  CoiKsistory  to 
make  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  city 
of  Stuttgardt,  that  the  cession  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Leonard  to  the  German  Catholic.s, 
for  the  celebrating  of  a  solemn  religious 
service,  could  not  fur  the  itrcsent  be  per¬ 
mitted  because  that  “  the  request  of  these 
persons  to  be  recognized  as  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  community  beiuf^  still  under  considera¬ 
tion,  they  could  not  be  authorized  to  hold 
a  public  meeting  for  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  and  must  confine  themselves,  as 
hitherto,  to  performing  their  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises  in  the  reformed  church,  or  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  hou.se.”  “  A  large  assembly  in  a  place 
not  used  for  religious  meetings  would  not 
be  prevented.”  'Phe  council  was  held,  and 
successfully  ;  Rouge  himself  being  present, 
and  of  course  taking  an  active  part  in  it. 
Germany  was  regularly  divided  into  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  a  committee  formed  for  receiving 
the  adliesions  of  converted  priests  in  the 
various  localities.  Twenty-four  communes 
sent  representatives  to  the  council.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  measures 
adopted  Wtis  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
women  to  vote;  a  step,  it  may  be,  of  deep 
policy,  as  attracting  to  the  standard  of  the 
new  church  a  portion  of  society  whose  in¬ 
fluence  cannot  but  be  powerful  in  all  great 
social  revolutions. 

Saxony  is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  The 
population  is  over  1,70(1,000;  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  is  less  than  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  peo|)le;  but  the  king  is  among 
them.  It  is  a  difficult  game  to  play;  king 
and  a  couple  of  pawns  against  the  whole 
board ;  and  the  late  transactions  at  Leipsic 
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sliow  that  it  may  be  a  dangerous  one.  The 
court  are  fiercely  indignant  against  the 
seceders,  who  have  dared  to  diminisli  their 
little  dock  ;  but  they  are  reasonably  doubt¬ 
ful  how  far  they  can  try  the  temper  of  a 
huge  Protestant  majority.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  mean  time,  does  all  it  ran  to 
suppress  the  movement ;  refuses  to  sanction 
the  German  Catholic  meetings,  and  denies 
the  converts  the  right  of  church  worship. 
The  king  lately  addressed  his  subjects  in  a 
tone  of  much  vexation,  but  with  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  one  who  knows  how  uncertainly  he 
can  rely  upon  their  sympathy: — 

“  Without  taking  into  account  l!ie  creeds  of 
the  various  recognized  churches,  1  promised, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  to  support,  above  all. 
those  religious  feelings  which  the  people  of 
Saxony  have  known  how'  to  maintain  in  such 
an  honorable  manner.  I  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  States  of  Saxony  will  be  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  same  respect  lor  what  is  the  most 
sacred  thing  in  the  world.  If  my  confidence  in 
this  respect  be  well-founded,!  hope  and  I  rely 
that  you  will  grant  me  your  suj^port,  in  order 
that  the  principles  of  the  church  ntay  not  be 
shaken,  and  tlait  the  fundamental  pilhars  of 
the  state,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  fiiilh,  may  not  be  sapped  at  their 
foundation.” 

This  is  hollow  talk  from  a  man  who  is 
known  to  be  a  devoted  adherent  of  Rome  ; 
and  who  look  upon  the  great  mass  of 
his  own  subjects,  for  whose  “  faith  ”  he  pro¬ 
fesses  such  solicitude,  as,  equally  with  the 
dissidents,  destined  for  everlasting  perdi¬ 
tion, — being,  with  them,  outside  the  pale 
of  that  church,  “  beyond  which”  even  the 
elementary  catechisms  of  Romanism  teach 
the  Irish  pupil,  “  no  one  can  be  saved,”* 

Dresden  adopts  the  Confession  of  Schnei- 
demuhl,  but  sympathizes  also  with  Rouge. 
An  address  was  some  time  since  presented 
from  thence  to  that  leader,  signed  by  nearly 
eight  hundred  persons,  among  whose  names 
stood  the  conspicuous  title  of  ”  Ernest  Ed¬ 
ward  Luther,  a  descendant  of  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther.”  Their  address  draws  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  which  we  have  already  no¬ 
ticed,  that  this  very  exposition  of  the  sacred 
coat  at  'J’reves,  drew  down  the  great  re¬ 
former’s  indignation  ;  four  days  before  his 
death  he  denounced  it  in  the  last  public  dis¬ 
course  he  ever  delivered. 

*  “  Are  all  obliged  to  belong  to  the  trueJ[!^Jiurcb  ? 
[jn?t  defined  to  be  “  Roman,”  &C.]  Yes  :  no 

ONE  CAN  BE  SAVED  OUT  OK  IT.”  Tllis  is  tllO  CatC- 

rliism  taugiit  in  five-sixtbs  of  the  liberal  and 
humanizing  government-schools  of  Ireland. 

Hanover — but  how  shall  we  announce 


it  to  the  already  broken-hearted  Orange¬ 
man  of  the  North? — Hanover’s  King  has 
issued  a  sharp  manifesto  the  Catho- 

tic  Reform.  He  goes  upon  most  autocra¬ 
tic  grounds.  He  protests  that  he  will  per¬ 
mit  no  Christians  in  his  dominions  (he  has 
already  200,009  Romanists),  who  do  not 
recognize  the  full  power  of  the  State  to 
regulate  all  their  religious  concerns.  Even 
thus  it  is  that”  proud  Cumberland  prances” 
in  his  own  paddock  ;  while  the  confiding 
and  innocent  Orangeman,  beset  by  foes, 
still  heaves — unaware  how  undeservedly — 
the  soft  sigh  of  remembrance  for  the  whis¬ 
kered  chieftain  of  his  ancient  glories ! 

Brunswick — is  there  any  secret  associ¬ 
ation  in  the  name?  Brunswick  acts  more 
fairly.  T'he  majority  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Brunswick  are  reported  to  have  re¬ 
jected  the  Roman  preliminary  from  their 
designation  in  Marcli  last.  'I’hey  have  cele¬ 
brated  worship  by  permission  of  the  Duke, 
and  are  regarded  with  no  unfavorable  coun¬ 
tenance  by  the  authorities. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  prolong  this 
detail  further.  The  position  of  the  new 
sectaries  is,  of  course,  changeable  and  un¬ 
certain.  It  must  depend  largely  on  the 
measures  of  the  civil  authorities;  and  these 
measures  it  is  quite  impossible  to  predict. 
The  great  duty  of  the  non-Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  is  to  provide  that  nothing  on  their  own 
part  may  be  lacking,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
cheerfully  to  Providence  ;  to  so  organize 
their  body,  and  so  purify  and  consolidate 
their  faith,  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the 
blessing,  should  it  be  the  will  of  God  to 
offer  it  to  their  labors  and  perseverance. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  part  of  our 
task,  to  estimate  in  some  degree  what  are 
the  internal  prospects,  wants,  and  duties  of 
these  interesting  religionists.  But  on  this 
we  must  now  be  brief. 

The  first  great  dilficnltv  in  the  wav  of 
the  dissidents  is  to  be  found  m  their  mutual 
differences  as  to  theological  lielief.  No  one 
can  peruse  their  pubri.-shed  confessions,  and 
not  perceive  that  it  must  be  matter  of  great 
unlikelihood  that  communities  difiering  so 
widely  in  their  views  of  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  should  coalesce  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  harmonious  body.  Czerski  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  profess  a  religion  evidently  disagree¬ 
ing  in  its  tone  and  spirit  from  that  of  Ronge 
and  his  party.  The  various  local  leaders, 
nevertheless,  seem  to  acknowledge  mutual 
sympathy  ;  and  probably  their  wisest  course 
would  be  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  any 
distinct  universal  confession  ;  leaving  to 
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time  the  gradual  removal  of  differences, 
and  admittifig  iti  the  fundamental  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  l)ndy — if  it  is  to  he  a 
single,  body — as  large  a  prcMut  scope  for 
local  differences  as  is  at  all  feasible.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  as  lofty  a  course  as  might 
he  conceived  ;  yet  we  would  not  readily 
call  it  a  shuUhng  or  dishonest  one.  The 
parties  unquestionahly  agree  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  certain  very  important  and  very  ur¬ 
gent  jrractical  claims;  a  rejection  which 
either  party  may  fairly  say  is  at  least  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  all  further  im¬ 
provement,  As  ill  the  English  Reformation 
so  in  every  other,  the.  icithdrairal  of  alle- 
gianre  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  must  be  the 
first  step  of  any  attempt  to  repossess  the 
doctrine  which  the  church  inherited  from 
the  primitive  ages.  The  papacy  is  too 
deejily  pledged  to  the  medianval  and  modern 
theology,  to  suppose  itpi^ssible  that  it  could 
countenance  in  its  admitted  subjects  any 
real  departure  from  that  system.  No  com¬ 
promise,  we  may  be  assured,  can  ever  be 
made  with  the  papacy  which  will  not  re¬ 
serve  to  the  Roman  Court  the  power  of 
again  binding  its  old  shackles  whenever 
ojiportunity  may  offer.  Czerski’s  party 
seemed  to  demand  comparatively  little — 
the  abolition  of  the  demoralizing  compul¬ 
sion  of  celibacy,  the  restoration  of  the  cup 
in  the  communion,  the  celebration  of  divine 
service  in  the  language  of  the  country  :  but 
they  were  perfectly  correct  in  believing  that 
the  resumption  of  these  primitive  rights  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  vain,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  with  a  disclaimer  of  sub¬ 
jection  to  an  authority  whose  interest  and 
secret  determination  it  must  ever  be  to  den  v 
them.  Common  authority,  legislation,  una¬ 
nimity,  no  doubt  are  advantages  ;  the  old 
patriarchates  were  founded  in  that  convic¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  patriarch  of  South-Western 
Christendom  hasbetrayeil  his  trust;  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  his  government  is  but  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  error;  he  is  unhappily  bound 
for  ever  to  any  folly  he  has  once  sanctioned ; 
the  whole  prestige  of  his  supremacy  de¬ 
pends  on  that  pertinacious  adhesion  to  what 
were  often  but  the  caprices  and  precipi¬ 
tances  of  former  ages;  and  as  he  will  not 
give  men  back  the  religion  of  the  apostles, 
they  must  even  make  shift  to  resume  it  in 
spite  of  him.  In  this  great  preliminary  step 
Czerski  and  Rouge  can  move  together ;  and 
each  being  assured  that  this  at  least  is  es¬ 
sential  to  all  profitable  religious  reforma¬ 
tion,  may  charitably  hope  that,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  else  they  shall  be  found  to  differ,  God 
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will  reveal  even  this  unto  them.  Czerski’s 
advance,  and  that  of  the  communities  he 
may  be  taken  to  represent,  will  probably  be 
yet  more  in  a  protesting  direction ;  this 
will  be  only  the  natural  sequel  of  the  jiresent 
impulse;  our  fears,  we  confess,  are  much 
more  vivid  as  regards  the  other  party. 
Rouge  nmy,  however,  be  well  assured  that 
no  interpretation  of  the  Bible  will  ever  be 
durable  among  men  which  professes  to  be 
the  sole  and  eiehtsive  work  of  any  single 
man’s  mere  unassisted  reason.  The  dam¬ 
ning  fact  meets  all  such  independent  views 
of  Christianity,  that  they  already  abound  in 
multitudes — all  plausible,  and  all  contra¬ 
dictory  of  each  other.  Something  more  is 
absolutely  necessary — if  not  in  theory^  yet 
in  practice — to  give  habitual  repose  to  the 
mind  ;  a  man’s  religion  must  be  grafted  on 
some  stock  beyond  his  own  individual,  iso¬ 
lated  deductions  to  give  even  to  himself  the 
confidence  in  its  truth,  which  is  necessary 
for  constant  practical  efficiency.  We  see 
this  exemplified  every  hour.  Nearly  every 
man’s  confidence  in  his  theological  views — 
would  we  all  but  acknowledge  it — rests  in 
reality  far  more  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
persons  who  hold  them — their  piety,  their 
learning,  their  social  importance — than  on 
his  own  purely  logical  conviction  of  the 
legitimate  argumentative  connexion  of  doc¬ 
trines  with  certain  texts.  Ronge  should 
seek  to  identify  the  religion  he  teaches  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Christ  over  the  world 
— of  the  church  at  large,  viewed  as  purified 
from  local  and  incidental  inlluences.  Why, 
above  all,  neglect  the  safe  and  simple  for¬ 
mularies  of  every  Christianity,  the  time-hal¬ 
lowed  and  venerable  Creeds ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  neglect  of  so  obvious  a  course 
is  almost  inevitably  interpreted  as  deliberate 
rejection?  Why  make  an  almost  boastful 
display  of  liberty  of  thought  and  novelty 
of  view,  when  all  wise  men  know  and  de¬ 
plore  that  German  liberty  of  specnlation  has 
already  reduced  the  religion  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  to  a  few  propositions  in  ethics,  and 
that  whatever  in  the  essentials  of  religion  is 
absolutely  new,  stamps  itself  by  that  very 
character  as  indubitably  false  ?  Why  de¬ 
liberately  perpetuate  the  name  of  “Catho¬ 
lics,”  without  any  recognition  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  or  the  importance  of  a  gntvine  Catho¬ 
licity  ?  Surelv  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
great  outline  and  body  of  doctrine  involve<l 
in  and  proveablc  by  the  New  3’cst ament 
writings — a  body  of  doctrine  which  is  uni¬ 
versally  made  the  substance  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  early  believers,  which  is  to  be 
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assumed  for  true  and  unchangeable,  not  re¬ 
opened  and  reinvestigated  by  any  teacher 
who  will  expect  to  be  received  witli  c(Mifi-| 
deuce  among  sober-minded  Christians.  It: 
will  never  do  in  religious  reformation  to' 
commence  with  the  Cartesian  universal 
doubt ;  all  sensible  men  refuse  to  go  back 
to  the  ro^itoergo  sum  in  a  (juestion  eighteen  ^ 
hundred  years  old.  In  short,  and  to  be  | 
j)lain — the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
the  old-establi.<bed  sense  of  it,  and  witli  its 
necessary  accompaniments  and  corollaries 
— the  fundamentals  of  a  Christian’s  belief! 
as  fixed  from  the  Word  of  God  in  the  early : 
councils;  these  must  be  the  basis  of  any' 
church  that  calls  itself  Catholic,  or  its  lead- j 
ers  are  but  chousing  the  public  out  of  theirs 
sympathies  under  false  pretences.  ! 

No  illusion  should  be  more  steadily  re¬ 
pelled  in  such  a  case  than  the  vague  jihilo- 
sophic  spiritualism  of  the  Berlin  schools 
Let  these  sophistical  dreamers  first  settle! 
their  own  belief;  let  them  first  fix  which 
is  the  true  authentic  dream,  before  their 
fantasies  are  allowed  to  become  the  oracles 


to  claim  dignity  and  peimanence  as  a  living 
member  (tf  the  Christian  body  ;  it  must  rise 
above  individual  leaders  and  indi\idnnl  opt- 
nions ;  it  must  incor|)orate  itself  by  a  w  ill¬ 
ing,  unetjuivocal  adoption  of  the  pritnitive 
faith  of  the  church,  with  a  period  antece¬ 
dent  to  sects  and  schisms;  it  must  be,  and 
profess  to  be,  that  which  ILniie  ])rofessts  to 
be,  and  is  not — the  faithful  retlection  of  the 
Church  of  the  Mart)rs. 

'i'here  seems  to  be  one  very  obvious  means 
of  strengthening  the  position  of  a  rising 
church,  w  hich  we  are  rather  surprised  should 
not  occur  to  the  leaders  of  the  German 
movement.  We  mean  the  simple  prr)cess 
of  adopting  the  forms,  and  thus,  as  far  as 
may  be,  engrafting  itself  upon  the  stock  of 
some  extra-Roman  Church  already  ejistivg 
and  powerful.  If  a  choice  for  this  jmrpose 
were  to  be  made,  we  trust  it  is  not  the  im- 
pidse  of  national  vanity  that  prompts  us  to 
afiirm  that  none  other  could  approacli  the 
transcendent  claims  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  11  Konge  be  really  desirous  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  Christian  church  in  the  ancient 


of  true-hearted  and  earnest  spirits  like 
Ilongc\  This  man  is  really  cal!e<l  to  a  great 
work  ;  he  may,  under  God,  secure  to  his 


native  land  a  faith  far  superior  to  any  she 
at  present  possesses — the  true,  ancient  doc¬ 


trine  of  the  Christian  church  in  all  its  vene¬ 


rable  and  dignified  simplicity,  yet  depth;! 
ilistinsuished  alike  from  the  “  new’  Prussian 

®  .  .  i 

evangelical”  compromise  and  the  fulsome  I 
gaudiness  of  Rome  ;  but  to  do  this  requires 
a  mind  of  unexampled  ecpiilibrium.  We 
much  fear  Rouge  is  not  eipial  to  it;  his, 
“  confession  ”  is  an  ominous  indication.  It  I 


is  not  indeed  to  be  desired  that  in  such  a ! 


sense  of  the  term,  w  hat  is  to  prevent  his  at 
once  adcqiting  the  matchless  liturgy  of  the 
English  Church,  atid  thus  at  the  same  time 
giving  unexceptionable  guarantee  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  securing  the  sympathies  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  most  enlightened  and  infiuen- 
tial  Christian  church  in  the  world  ?  By 
doing  this  the  Germans  would  at  once  con¬ 
nect  themselves  with  the  old  stock  of  cathe- 
licitv,  and  tl.ey  would  remove  the  suspicion 
which  must  ever  attach  to  innovators — that 
of  innovating  for  mere  novelty’s  sake.  This, 
in  fact,  is  what  the  great  American  Church 
has  in  substance  done  ;  and  no  other  mea- 


crisis  any  one  mind  should  possess  absolute  1 
control  over  the  religious  movements  of  I 
Germany.  What  made  the  Anglican  re-; 
formation  so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  ! 
the  contemjiorary  movements  on  the  Con- 1 
tinent  was  chiefly  the  fact  that  it  was  the  j 
progressive  result  of  many  minds  of  very 
different  characters  and  cpialities,  ami  unit¬ 
ed  the  wishes  and  interests  of  manv  classes; 
it  thus  came  to  represent  and  express  the 
whole  of  the  sound  mind  of  England,  not  the 
o{)inions  of  any  individual.  There  is  no 
Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  Zuinglius  in  the 
reformation  of  England  ;  and  accordingly 
the  religion  of  England  is  neither  Luthe- 
ran,  nor  Calvinist,  nor  Zuinglian,  Imt  Apos¬ 
tolic — the  religion  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
James  and  John.  The  “German  Catholic 
Church”  must  strive  to  be  sometliing  be- 
yond  Romanism  or  Czerkism^  if  ever  it  is 


sure  has  in  any  thing  of  a  like  degree  tended 
to  its  stability  and  advancement.  A  fixed 
liturgy  we  hold  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
the  permanence  of  a  Christian  community; 
the  ominous  and  instructive  facility  with 
which  the  very  best  of  non-liturgical  com¬ 
munities,  the  Scottisli  Kirk,  was  lately  brok¬ 
en  asumler,  shows  strikingly  liow’  slight  are 
the  lumds  tliat  tie  together  the  members  of 
religious  societies  wliose  public  worship  is 
conducted  on  the  casual  and  unsettled  ex¬ 
temporaneous  plan; - a  plan  which,  re- 

.‘jolving  all  the  excellence  or  security  of 
the  worship  into  the  accidental  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  minister,  must  habituate  the 
people  to  look,  not  to  the  society  itself 
and  its  principles,  but  to  the  minister 
and  his  talents  or  opinions,  as  their  real 
bond  of  connection,  and  which  of  course 
must  lead  them  to  veer  about  with  their 
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minister,  altogctiicr  irrespectively  of  tlie  [  and  made  useful  in  the  great  cause  of  truth, 
liigher  claims  of  the  community  to  which  j  Protestantism  has  not  fair  play  in  Germany, 
both  he  and  they  j)roress  to  belong.  And  j  Even  in  Protestarit  countries  and  under  the 
if  a  liturgy  be  to  l)e  adopted,  we  cannot '  sway  of  pious  kings,  the  ministry  of  an 
doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  one  derived,  if  pos-j  idolatrous  system,  the  popish  bishops,  take 
sible,  from  some  external  source,  not  urh\-  \  prccidencc  of  the  highest  funrtionarp  of  the 
trarily  and  suddenly  devised  for  the  ocCii-  '  Protestant  Church.  What  is  this  but  to  put 
sion.  'J'he  comnionest  and  most  obvious '  a  premium  upon  error,  and  to  disparage 
principles  of  policy  will  suggest  the  advan-i  and  discountenance  truth?  The  compli- 
lage  of  enlisting  all  possible  force  of  autho-  l  ment  is  received  and  regarded  by  Roman- 
ritp  on  the  side  of  a  movement  presenting!  ists  as  an  involuntary  acknowledgment  of 
at  first  sight,  and  so  certain  to  be  portrayed  ;  the  invalidity  of  Protestant  orders,  and  the 
by  its  enemies  as  presenting  in  the  highest  inferiority  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Puh- 
degree,  the  marks  of  novelty  and  haste.  Let  lie  homage  is  rendered  to  the  sacredness 
Rouge  then  enable  himself  to  say — “  I  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  thus 
speak  not  my  own  thoughts  alone;  I  give;  an  immense  momentum  of  influence  given 
you  the  long  settled  and  matured  wisdom  to  popery  and  turned  against  Protestantism, 
of  another  great  and  consjiicuous  Church;  i  'J’he  conse([uence  is,  that  but  few  Germans 
yea,  I  give  you  w  hat  is  more  authoritative  |  of  rank  or  wealth  devote  themselves  to  the 
still,  the  very  thoughts  and  words  of  an  an-j  work  of  the  i’rotestant  ministry,  and  that 
tiquity  that  stretches  far  in  the  distance  be-j  the  order  itself  is  rather  patronized  than 
yond  the  boasted  anticpiity  of  corrupt  and  I  respected  by  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
arrogant  Rome.”  !  This  may  be  of  little  consequence  to  the 

In  connection  with  this  point  of  view,  j  devoted  minister,  who  looks  beyond  this 
there  is  another  most  imjiortant  element  to  j  world  for  his  reward,  but  it  is  of  vast  im- 
desiderate  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  !  portance  to  the  cause  of  l*rotestantism  and 
church,  which  will  already  have  occurred  |  the  best  interests  of  society.  Christianity 
to  all  our  readers;  its  oriranization  under '  can  never  flourish  where  a  lar^c  and  influ- 
I’piscopal  government,  llow’  much  the '  ential  class  think  themselves  U>o  good  for 
ITotestantism  of  North  Germany  has  lost  j  the  Christian  ministry.  ...  A  I’ro- 
by  the  want  of  this  feature,  it  is  scarcely  testant  episcojiacy  would  prove  the  great 
possible  to  express.  Setting  apart  alto-  bulwark  against  the  assaults  of  popery  in 
gether  the  deeper  considerations  on  which  Germany,  as  it  does  in  England.^’ 
many  would  argue  the  (juestion,  we  might  The  new  church  has  not  been  without 

look  at  it  upon  the  merest  ordinary  grounds  manifesting  some  sense  of  the  importance 
of  human  policy,  and  contrast  the  dignity  of  this  point.  Application,  for  example, 
and  fixity  which  this  constitution  gives  to  was  made  to  the  Jatisenisl  prelates  of 
German  Romanism,  with  the  paltry  aspect  j  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  Deventer,  to  ordain 
by  which  every  traveller  is  struck  as  mark-,  their  clergy.  In  Offenbach,  the  sejiaratists 
ing  the  position  of  her  rival,  even  with  j  addressed  Dr,  Kaiser,  the  Bishop  of  May- 

all  the  encouragements  of  state  favor,  j  ence,  imploring  him  to  place,  himself  at 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  observes  an  able  j  their  head.  And  we  would  earnestly  hope 
writer  of  some  years  since,  “  about  the  fact,  ;  that,  as  soon  as  the  position  of  the  dissidents 
that  the  want  of  episcopacy  is  the  weak  j  becomes  more  settled,  the  subject  may  en- 

j)oint  of  German  rrotestantism.  It  indn- j  gage  their  attention.  In  a  reform  such  as 

ces  some  IVotestants  to  go  over  to  the  !  this,  where  the  movement  originates  with 
Church  of  Rome;  it  deters  many  Roman- j  the  inferior  laity,  and  the  second  order  of 
ists  from  embracing  IVotestantism  ;  and  it  I  the  clergy,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed, 
prevents  the  pastors  of  the  reformed  faith  j  that  this  (juestion,  however  inq)ortatit,  should 
from  rising  to  that  station  which  the  minis-  come  into  view  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
try  of  Christ  ought  ever  to  hold  in  a  Chris-  j  proceedings.  But  we  trust  that,  w  hen  once 
tian  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  apostles,  the  congregations  are  duly  organized,  and 
with  one  exception,  were  unlearned  men,  their  instructors  fairly  located  among  them, 
and  occupied  but  a  low  rank  in  the  w'orld’s  the  leaders  w  ill  take  counsel  of  the  univer- 
estimation  of  dignity;  but  German  Ibotest-  sal  voice  of  church  history,  and  understand 
ants  do  not  contend  for  an  unlearned  min-  that  no  society  but  an  ejtiscopal  ever  yet 
istry  ;  they  acknowledge  the  power  of  learn-  contended  against  episcopal  Romanism 
ing  ;  they  must  also  appreciate  the  influence  with  thorough  and  enduring  success, 
of  station.  All  things  can  be  sanctified  Some  persons,  indeed,  may  argue  the  im- 
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pro|>riety,  on  frf/riJ;rts7/VY// aroiind.s,  of  tliiis  j  tionality  ”  were  to  he  had.  But  there  is 
C()Hstiliuin;f,  in  any  circuuistauces,  a  rival]  much  reason  lo  (question  whether  any  such 


prelacy  in  any  country.  This  aj)pears  to  nationality  is  now,  in  Germany,  any  thing 
us  inetrd)ly — were  it  not  for  tlie  solemnity!  more  than  a  name.  A  late  clever  observer, 


of  the  subject,  almost  ludicrt)usly — lutde.  |  Mr.  Laing,*  observes,  witli  much  shrewd- 
Kvplain  it  how  we  may,  it  is  a  fact  that ,  ness,  that — 


Christian  communities  dilFer,  and  dilferj 
most  momentously  ;  and  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  argue  that  the  great  advantage  of' 
Cjtiscopal  government  must  be  restiicte<l  toj 
whichever  happens  first  to  occupy  a  district,  i 


“  Tliis  nationality  has  no  existence,  and  from 
natiiriil  circumstances,  can  liave  none  in  Ger- 


Tlit*  discussion  wliicli  this  "entlenian’s  little 


involves  consetiuences  so  monstrous,  as  to  i  (“  Ivbc,  iVc  of  the  (icrnian 

•  ..I  .11  I.  •  II.  I  t  alliolic  (  Imn-li  )  contains  on  ttie  suniect  of  tn- 


•  ,  III.-  1  I  ’  I  ralliolic  (’linrcli  ”)  contains  on  the  subject  of  en- 

be  utterly  iiuteuable.  It  ts,  no  doubt,  'vrotti; : 


that  there  should  be  two  bishops  in  the  same  [  rc,  o.nniend  toonr  lilRrafot  readers.  Mr.  Lain^’s 


diocese;  but  theouilt  really  and  e.\clusivelv  i  "Wn  vic-ws  n|M)n  the  Iri.-h  Church  and  Irish  land- 


belongs  to  ?rhirlu  iu  r  of  the  tiro  reH^ions  is 
the  rorriipf  one.  What  can  be  more  orossly 


lords  (which  arc  ev identi v  of  the  least  friendly 
description)  give  aildilional  force  to  tiie  decisive 
arsnineiits  hv  which  he  relates  the  advocates  of 


unreasonable  than  to  assert  that  a  corrupt  j  ,1,7, t  short-sighted  project  He  urges,  in  the 
episcopal  church,  by  commissioning  a  ^  <  learest  manner,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Ho- 
bishop  to  reside  in  a  certain  re«fion,  shall,!  uii-h  tenets  on  the  subject  of  clergy-donations, 

IV.MU  the  mere  accident  of  belimlirst  in  the  |  ""  . . '•  hM|.....sil,le  that  any 

^  1  1  II  1  •  1  Slate  contrihulion  can  ro/ /m  ligliten  tile  l)nrden  on 

held,  lor  ever  preclude  ;dl  who  m  that  re-  le  ;  and  that  cons.  fpiently  the  parliament- 

gion  will  not  enter  into  its  corrtipt  terms  of  aiy  vote  will  merely  he  a  snl)scriplion  from  the 
communion,  from  possessing  the  blessings  British  government  for  the  further  encouragement 
of  the  pritnitive  church  ptditv  ?  Accord-  hy . .  “  All  that  is  now  paid  (by 

I  •  -  tl...  l..>  r.Mi.l  nil. I  tor  tlio  ..-.Lo  ..C  ft... 


•  ,  ,  ...  1*  1  ‘i  •  I  I  I  the  neople)  must  he  paid,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 

Innly,  when  llie  divines  ol  the  Irish  Chnrcli  „  |„„„  ■„  ,,3, 

charge  willnl  schism  upon  the  piebates  sent  ii,e  ^ake  of  »lie  receiver,  and  for  his  support. 


hither  by  the  Bisln^p  (d  Rome,  they  do  so,  i  Tfn  t  i.s  hot  an  incidental,  sei  omlary  object.  'I'he 


not  merely  upon  the  groumi  that  the  Pro  wj/ is  the  essenti:d  It  is  mu  to  a  ‘snstenta- 


lestant  bishops  are  the  lineal  inheritors  of  l  t^•‘sant  gives,  hut /or 

'.  .  .  \  rut  on,  ....  1  he  endow  nient  of  the  (Ko- 


the  sees,  (which  is,  imleed,  an  Un(|UCstion-  (’atlmlic  elergv  v\onhl  not  relieve  the  peo- 


a!)le  and  au  important  fact,)  hut  al.so  ii|)oii  pie,  Imt  only  fnrnisii  the  ('Imrch  of  Koine  with 
the  further  croiiud  that  these  Koman  super-  ‘'""b  for  supporting  ano'hrr  body  of  g,gHO priests 

. 1.:  I . . /.i  .  .... _ 


intendenis  id' cleruv  arc  ihc  teachers  id' a  . . .  'I'lwir  Iml.npsf.m/,/ „<,r  renomirc 


.  ,  .  1  •  I  lln-se  pavmeiits,  lieeaiKse  they  are  held  essential 

spurious  modern  doctrine,  overlaid  ''p<)ii 

.1  !•  t»  11-.  .  ^  ' 


ihc  Jipostolic  tCUchilljT.  For,  alter  all,  if|r\er  wav  thrv  art*  applicil.  The  prople  imisit 
(uir  Irisli  Church  were  itself  the  iiiculcjitor !  liisi  l)e  relieved  fiom  the  .‘inpersiition  which 


offaI.se  doctrine,  it  would  he  utter  follv 

^  .  I  I  i>  ’  I  tarv  to  their  own  stmis  in  a  future  state.’  How 


^  I  I  I  i»  iar>  III  iiirji  <i>>  ii  in  a  luuiiv?  mhiu.  iiiiw 

to  ar«Mie  that  a  nurer  church,  Roman  or  i  -  ,  .1  ;  .  •  i  .1  • 

^  .  •  Cl-  '  I  '  uistmelive  to  ohx  rve  this  imin  coming  by  this 


otherwise,  wonhl  not  he  perfectly  juslified  j  p,,.  conclusion  the  true  friends  of 

in  organizing  its  Irish  hriinch  under  its  own  ;  In  land  have  so  long  vainly  preached,  that  the 


bishops.  To  deny  this  jtrinciple,  uamld  i ‘''dy  permanent  salvation  of  th^.  country  is  the 


really  he  to  assert  that,  by  the  essential  na 


'  pmitication  of  its  religions  belief  !  “  It  is,  besides, 

I  a  gross  e.xairgeration  lh.it  six  jtiillions  and  a-half 


tiire  ol  church  polit)  ,  the  de\  il  ^  llic  <inl  lior  ^  ^.,,1,1,.  ;,r,.  impoverished  Uy  the  snstentutiun  of 

of  all  religions  corruptions — is  invested  '  i wo  ami  iw eniv  hundred  single  men . 


with  a  perpetual  ;md  nualterahle  power  to,  While,  in  the  naturally  mmh  po.  rer  country  of 
paralyze,  to  a  rertain  extent,  the  work  (>1  |  >*  ''thoid,  e//c  million  of  their  lelhivv-snhjecis  are 
*  ,  •^1  ,  .  •  i  I  c  ft  rnhiutiiritu  raising  Jt.>OH,tHM)  a  year  for  the  sun- 

f  .iv.l  Ktr  .  I 111*  1 1*  1 1 1  rr  tii<  1 1 1 1  r  ^ 


*  ,  •^1  ,  .  •  i  I  f  f  irnhiutiirhu  raising  JC^OH,tHM)  a  year  for  the  sun- 

God,  by  deiirivms  Ins  eburchos  cf  one  cl  ,  ^mur.  l.  ;  . I  il.e  wlmle  bo,lv  If 

I*  I  tv  .  ..  A*. .11  1.. . ! *' 


their  most  valnahle  elements.  In  any  times  i:„aiish  I)issenters,of  all  denominations,  are 'snp- 
but  the  present,  when  on  this  class  of  subjects  porting  their  mini.slers  at  a  vastly  greater  sacririce 


such  imhecile  sciolism  is  accepted  as  orac- 1  than  ki.kv k.npkxcf  hai  uft n.ny  a  liead,  which 


ular,  it  would  indeed  he  superfluous  lo  oc¬ 
cupy  time  ill  exposing  such  folly. 


aliont  the  amount  of  this  impoverishing  drain  on 
tile  Irish  Koman  Cathi  lie  population  ” 

.Ml  this  is  perfectly  unanswerable  We  now 


’I’he  German  Catholics  havi*  endea-  beg  10  ipiote  the  following  sentence  from  the  same 
vored  as  far  as  possiole,  to  aw-ake  the  vvriler,  as  an  instance  of  the  monstrons  falsehoods 

>  *  ^  ^  ^  _ I  I! _ I  _ a 


spirit  of  a  common  Oennan  nattonaitty,  as  i  'l'^"  arv-perl,aps  l.vlivvcd,  rvrtidnl,  vircalatsd- 
■  .  ^  ,  I  •  r  I  •  •>>'  shrewd,  intelligent,  respectable  men,  who  re- 

4av.*nv.»v^  .rvl  i\\rx  ^Iii£k4  a  iM^ir  ^  ^  1 


I  1*1'  A  1*  V  I  •  '*7  I II  1C  I  I  I^CII  I ,  I  lllCli,  fHi  fC- 

lorming  one  of  the  duel  supports  ol  l  leir  .^n  ^  character  to  lose,  on  the  sul>jectof  the 

fill  •  II  .  1  -.1.*  1.  ^  ^  ..  .  J 


enterprise.  1  his  would,  no  doubt,  he  a  Kstahlished  Church  of  Ireland.  Mr  J.aing,  known 


very  important  consideration,  if  the  “  na- 
VoL.  Vll.— No.  I.  3 


as  a  traveller,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  in  a 
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nuiny.  Tt  is  but  a  thing  talked  of  and  wished 
for  among  literary  and  manul’actiirintr  mm: 
but  it  is  not  in  the  mind  ami  hth  ol  the  ma>s  o! 
the  people.  Tliey  are  eminently  su.-c<  pnhlc 
ofloyalty,  of  personal  attai  hment  to  their  kiiuji^ 
or  leaders,  hut  not  of  tin*  sjurit  oi'  nalioniility. 
From  the  day-s  of  Tacitus,  ( Jermany  has  heeti 
what  it  now  is — a  land  divid»*d  anniuL:  diller- 
ent  tribes,  hound  together  hy  no  common  lie. 
nlihough  of  one  race,  and  speaking  one  lan¬ 
guage.  For  this  there  are  naiural  reasons, 
vi/.:  the  identiiy  ol'jiroducts  ovi'r  all  the  land, 
and  com-t'quenlly  the  want  of  depi'mlence  or 
intercourse  between  the  parts  lor  lln*  supply  ol 
each  other’s  wants.  In  countries  like  Franc*- 
or  England,  the  natural  produ.  ts  ar**  .-o  dis¬ 
tributed,  thiit  om*  part  lives  by  the  other,  ami 
could  not  liv<;  without  it.  'I'lie  coals,  wine, 
cattle,  grtiin,  fish,  ofone  part  sup-ply  th**  wants 
ofiinotlier,  and  bind  alt  together  by  *-ommnii 
interests  into  one  whoh*.  one  nation  with  a 
common  iiaiional  s|tirit.  Eut  in  ( Jermtmy  « tu  b 
iiitle  group  ol’  p«‘ople,  provinc*,  or  r-iate  i> 
provided  by  the  bounty  of  miture  with  all  ii 
rmjuires  within  itst-ll’.  ....  llt'iic**.  tne 
Germans  have  no  word  for  country  in  its  mi- 
lioihil  sense,  no  expression  e(juivaleni  n*  mo¬ 
ther-country.  They  have  only  a  fallit'i  huid. 

,  .  .  .  The  German  commerci  d  leagm- 

begins  already  to  lull  asunder  from  this  waul 
of  common  interests  to  hind  together  ils  parts 
into  one  miiional  boily.  d'he  stmihcrii  slat*  s, 
Ibivtiria,  Wurlemberg,  Baden,  Sttxoey  begin 
to  (si.scovT’r  that  they  iir«*  na1ur;»!!y  :ui  !  essen¬ 
tially  .igricultural  countries,  ami  never  can  bt* 

Huy  thing  else . rue  union  ,tln*y 

consider  as  a  mere  deception  to  »*nri<*h  :i  lew 
r.mnul’acturing  districts  on  t!<e  I'liine,  with 
which  they  luivc  no  common  interest,  ami  for 
the  benefit  of  which  they  must  p:iy  high  jirices 
for  interior  goods,  while  none  of’ their  jn-oduets 

can  he  taken  in  return . The  i;a- 

tioiiality  is  a  thing  only  talke.l  of  and  sung  of 
by  a  few  literary  ami  specidntive  people,  an 
imitation,  not  a  reality,  even  with  them.’’ 
Hence,  he  concludes  that  "  the  (-h*rmau  (^iitho- 
lic.  Church  is  of  premtiture  hirfli,  if,  tis  Itonge 
jiroposes  iu  his  adilress.s,  the  (.german  mition- 
ality  is  to  he  its  mother,  for  it  has  come  mio 
the  world  before  its  parent !  ’ 

Another  difficulty  .stated  by  this  observer 
is,  the  power  and  univertul  inlinence  ofTlie 

disserl:Uion  pre-«m>no.siiig  pecsli^r  accuracy  in 
fiuanciul  imitters,  dcliberau'ly  \\  rites  as  follow  s  :  — 

*• 'I’lie  Frotestriiit  pupiihitioii  in  Irciaiid  ludoiig- 
ing  to  the  Kstablished  Cliurcli,  is  rfM^koju-rl  to  to- 
only  butween  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand 
souls,  and  bkt\v»k.n  two  and  tiirkk  mim.ions 
STKUI.ING  VEAUl.v,  are  sai<l  to  be  enjoyed  by  tlie 
body  of  the  clergy  oflliis  c-linrcli  establishnienl 
Oil  yvhicli  he  builds  a  recoinniendation  that  it 
sbcAild  bo  plundered  without  delay. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  even  tfie  most  ignorant 
and  bigoted  of  readers  to  waste  one  syllable  in 
exp«isiug  a  iiiisstatenient  so  unspeakably  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  its  author. 


IJn.V. 

funt  tinnary  rfass.  The  German  (‘athoiics 
ire  almost  wlndly  of  the  middle  class  of  i(i>e 
tow n  population  ;  and 

‘Mn  ihc  eyes  of  thi.s  influential  funclionnry 
chi'S,  the  Gcniitm  Catholic  Chur*  h  has  the 
oupardomihle  slain  of  having  originatt'd  with 
ila*  licoplo.  or  middle  chtss,  \\  ithoni  letive,  sanc¬ 
tion,  approvjil.  or  recommendation  from  tin  m, 
tin*  lunciiomiry  class.  r»*prcseiitiiig  the  sovt*- 
ri-ign.  'fin*  ri.-ing  wi*ahli  and  tiisplay  «if  il  in 
lln*  midilh*.  nn*reantile.  tiinl  manufacluring 
class,  ainl  lln*  spirii  of  iinh-jiernlcnce  growing 
w  ith  their  ca pital.  are  h-oked  upon  with  gretil 
jealousy  Ity  the  functionary  class,  of  which  the 

aohility  is  now-  hot  a  branch . It  is 

not  nnliktiy  that  lln*  jealousv  of  some  of  this 
cia'S  may  oppo.-a*  the  kind  *d’  treason  against 

•  heir  ordi-r  of  such  a  mov«  iiu*nt  as  this,  of  con- 
gr**gatio!is  l‘ornn‘*l.  marriag«-s  and  hajitisina 

•  oh  imu-/,cd,  th-claraiioiis  ami  p:imj)hh*is  i*ircii- 
l:it<*(l,  and  all  by  the  class  of  iinh*jiemh  nt  Ira- 
.i«*ts,  dcah  rs.  and  others,  in  the  (.’atholic  popu¬ 
lation  of  tin*  towns,  witliout  leave*  or  sanction 
*)f  the  fimciionaries.” 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that 
no  movement  having  real  life  in  it,  no 
movenn*nt  intrinsic. illy  worthy  to  sncceetl, 
is  evi*r  likely  to  he  (pienched  by  ll>e  opera¬ 
tion  of  jc:donsies  (.if  this  kind  ;  while  it 
:riust  be  likeul.-c  considered  t!»at,  if  the 
new  Catholics  have  to  meet  the  hostility  of 
tlu'se  jiersonages,  it  i.s  because  tlieir  views 
of  religious  reformation  have  taken  root  in 
the  breast.s  of  a  class  inlinit(*ly  more  valua¬ 
ble,  enduring,  and  progressive — the  sturdy 
and  energetic  middle  class  of  German  soci¬ 
ety.  We  cannot  hut  think  that,  in  such  a 
disiril)ution  of  influences,  they  have  much 
the  best  of  the  bargain. 

\\  c  must  close.  And  we  close  in  the 
hoj>e  tleat  our  sentiments  are  not  liable  to 
any  misconcc[)tion.  Willi  this  German 
movement  it  is  (piite  impossible  to  symjia- 
tbi/.e  unreservedly,  because  its  jirinciples 
arc  as  yet  obviously  unfixed,  and  (we  must 
confess  it)  by  no  means  satisfactory,  so  far 
:is  they  rati  be  discerned  or  conjectured. 
C>!i  the  other  hand — this  very  indisiinctnoss 
and  unsettlemcnt  gives  ground  for  charita¬ 
ble  hope.i  of  a  clearer  and  better  fnliirc. 
.And  as  an  effi'rt  to  get  rid  of  the  great  bond 
and  ligament  of  European  super.'stition — the 
iloman  supremacy — as  a  struggle  to  cast 
vigorously  from  the  wearied  slioniders  of 
religion  ibis  jiapal  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and 
to  recover  (what,  we  repeal,  must  be  the 
indispensable  preliminary  of  all  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  improvement)  the  primitive  independ¬ 
ence  of  Christian  Catholic  Cliurclies, — it 
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Ir.is  (Mir  lioarly  sy!ii|)!ili»y  and  most  oner jiclic 
concurrence.  1>. 

[Sinoa  writi'iLT  t’n’  prtM'c.liivj  Jirtirle.  we  liave 
re.-eived  die  lve|v<)rt  ol’  ilie  (%)mmiilec  <»:'  ihe  ^ 
(’liiuiibers  in  Saxony  on  ilie  subject  of  die  re¬ 
ligious  mov'einent.  'I’lie  n'eoinniendndons  o| 
the  (^^oininillee  are,  it  wiil  be  sim'm.  ofa  conei!- 
i  itory  c!iaracl(‘r  ;  and  bavo  been  ?ii.ee  jiaidy 
fallowcil. 

“ 'Tin*  movement  \virn*li  lins  l:Hel\  fnl<en  pliice  !  •  > 
in  spiritniil  dini;'s,  ami  moir  e'^pfciaily  in  dio'C  I 
wliicli  relate  lt»  relijflmi,  in  tie  wlmle  iif  (■ermatu  , 
has  iM'eii  ri»llowe<l  by  a  series  nf’  event-,  wliich  j 
c<ml(l  net  Imt  inter)  st  4-\  erv  thinking;  iiiin  I,  as  well  ■ 
as  tin-  noveriimenls  ef  the  ( arions  emintiii-s  in 
wlii<  li  they  occnrre<l  (hie  el' the  nmst  pinmi- 
to  nt  ami  also  almost  iniporl  m  orilms)*  )te<'<irri  ii- 
ces,  is,  however,  the  separation  of  a  eonsidei .iMe 
nnmher  of  ('atholi)-s  from  the  |{)nnan  ('atlnitn- 
('Inin  h,  anil  the  firniation  of  a  (icrman  ('admlie 
Clinrch,  the  omimiinilies  of  which  are  )‘itntinn  il!\ 
im'reaT-in^  in  variims  parts  of  the  country  'rin> 
new  ('hnn-h  is  not  only  ilitfereiit  widi  naiaril  to 
its  «l‘)^mas  ami  <  hnn'Ii  or^ani/.ation  tVom  that 
from  which  it  has  s)>p  irate  I  itsidf,  hnt  also  from 
all  the  other  ('linrchi's  ami  communities  of  (i«‘r- 
manv,  profi-ssinir  at  the  same  lime  to  he  a  ('hri^- 
ti  in  ( 'tinri'li.  ( )nr  •vi*riimeiit  had  lln-ref  re  to 
k«o-p  in  view,  with  r»‘;taril  to  tiie  iu‘w  chnn  h  and 
its  nienihi-rs,  which  ar»i  now  hi-coim*  o  rv  iinnn'r- 
cuts  in  our  roniitr\,  first,  the  princi[di's  id’  rtdi- I 
jlioiis  lihertv,  as  ailopli-'l  hy  die  i-(Misliio;ioii  id’ our 
stale;  and,  seeomiIv,lhe  rlj^Iila  ..ml  privileges 
jiranteil  to  the  other  (Miristian  con^'ienations  ;  am! 
ai-eorilin;;  to  these  considerations,  the  niioisteis 
leave  thoiurlit  it  advisable  to  decree  tlie  follownp 
tenip  irarv  reenlalions  wit h  regard  t.<  the  (■■■rman 
I'ltliolic  Ciiorcli  and  its  commiimties,  and  whii  h 
are — 1.  'I'iiaf  in  all  such  phic.-s  wliere,  in  con.i-- 
qiience  of  the  (iorman  Catholies,  or  other  local 
circunislances,  the  allocation  cf  a  [eirticular  phn  e 
of  worship  should  hcconie  iiecessiirv ,  die  ii  e  id’ 
tin  evan^idical  churidi  siionhl  he  periiiilted  to  the 
new  commniiitv,  with  the  exception,  ho-vi-ver,  of 
tin*  perm  ssioii  of  rin;»iM;r  the  hells  of  i  Ini  chun  li, 
«Vc.  2.  'file  doctrines  preached  hy  the  ministers 
(d'  the  new  church  miisl  not  militate  against  the 
constitulion  id' the  state,  if  'Tlie  ministers  of  the 
new  church  are  pernhlted  to  pertirrm  in  their  com- 
ninniiies  the  ceremonies  id’  h.iplism,  ni  irria^ic,  and 
hnrial,  on  the  condition,  however,  lliat  a  I’rotisl- 
iiiit  clergyman  he  always  present  on  the  occasion, 
hut  that  the  latter  shall  not  he  ohiiged  to  atford 
his  attendance.  The  conimittce  is  id’  opinion 
tli.it,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  and  in  or¬ 
der  that  these  teiiqiorary  regul.itonis  should  he 
the  more  etlectual,  the  ministers  of  the  (ierman 
(aithidic  Churc  h  ought  to  he  allowr-d  to  perfoim 
ill  their  communities  the  ceremonies  of  haptisui, 
marriage,  and  hiirial,  having  only  to  indicate  the 
saine  to  the  resident  I’roli  stant  divines  ;  and  that 
xc  ilh  respect  to  marriages,  the  former  slmuld  only 
perform  the  religions  ceremony.  'i'hi>A-omiiiittee 
points  out  further  the  following  two  objects  for 
the  future  consideration  (d’ the  I’hamher  and  the 
ministers — vi/  ,  fust,  whether  them*  mhers  of  the 
new  church  will  Inive  to  conlinue  to  pay,  in  the 
meantime,  church-rate  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  secondly,  whether  they  "ill  continue 
to  enjoy  tlie  same  rights  and  privileges  us  before 
the  separation.”] 
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MAKY  STCAUT  AND  HKR  TIMES. 

Ilf  Mar  if  Quriv  of  Scats,  and 
Do,  nnnnts  nmncitiil  with  lur  pirsunal 
Ui>forif,  now  first  puhUshid.  With  an 
! ntro:lni  tion .  Jli/  y\s>nis  Strickland, 
author  of  the  Lins  nf  the  Qniins  of 
Eiifrliind.  II  vuls.  1S4’2-I{.  Loiiiiuii. 
Minioirs  of  Marif  Stuart  Qurrn  of 
S  otland.  Jhf  L.  Slanhopt  F.  Jiuckin^~ 
ham.  Vdls.  Lnii(iuii,  IH4I. 

,  Lifters  of  Mart/  Stuart  i^unn  of  Scot¬ 
ian  f  SI  In  fid  from  the  “  linuiil  dis  Lit¬ 
ters  dr  Marie  Stuart,"  t neither  with  the 
(Vironoiiiifii  ul  Summary  of  t  vents  during 
the  rn^rn  n/  the  Qiinn  of  S.otlojtd.  Hy 
Frinee  Altzanthr  LaljfiniiJf.  'Fraiisla- 
tid,  with  ynfes  and  an  Inf  rodvi  tion,  hy 
William  'Fiirnlmll ,  llsif.,  Advoeate,  /•’ 

N.  j1..  Suit.  liOiuh  ii,  l!r‘4.>. 

.  I  Lstiiri/ of  Sent  land.  Hif  Patrick  Fra¬ 
ser  'I'l/thr,  Fj.'^q.  D  vuls.  Eilitiburob, 
I.Sl‘)-ltS4i5. 

'Put',  itiiintrcus  vnliitiu's  tliat  are  almost 
Lilly  .-pawned,  it  1  dive  lu  the  days  of  Mary 
Siti.irt,  pruclaini  the  uii(lyiii;r  interest  of, 
tlie  wot  Id,  III  one  of  the  tin  st  exiraordin:^} 
port  lulls  uf  its  Inslury.  Old  and  youii^, 
niaie  and  fiMtiale,  fureiottor  and  native,  the 
didielic  bisii nan,,  tlie  urilei  of  ineiiioirs, 
the  (•(  Hector  uf  letters,  and  the  oeiieral 
'*  cjitlierer  ufullu/r  ukmi’s  .-.tufiV’  I'**' ^  poured 
li'illi  their  sense  or  nnnsense  upon  ilie  pro 
lific  tbeine.  l‘i  icli  too  lias  sitiiie  jieculiar 
ineril  ;  each  prtd'esses  to  ^ive  the  correct 
story  ;  ettcli  lias  tinide  soiite  grainl  iliscovei y 
hitlit  rto  overioi  ked,  or  struck  out  some  plii- 
lo.si  pliical  views,  aroniid  which  the  slnojjisL 
iiiiaoinalioiis  of  his  precieeessi  rs  had  toili'd 
in  vain.  .Mr.  L.  Eiaiiln  pe  T.  Bnckniobain 
•jives  “  ;i  personal  inenioir  <d  the  i>coilisli 
fincen,  eitdw  icini:,  w  liat  none  bad  done 
before,  tlui  *ssence  (d'  that  lorijr  and  vebc- 
ineiit  eontrover-y  ••tnd  itc  “combines  lo 
•jetlicr,  for  the  first  lime,  the  personal  inci¬ 
dents  <d'  Mary’s  reinaikable  and  roniaiitio 
career.”  'Po  set  <  pposile  to  sncIi  high  re- 
conimeinlaliotis,  i\iiss  Strickland  appears 
laden  with  “  correspondence  new  to  the 
public;  and  that  winch  is  not  absolutely  s«>^ 
IS  now  for  the  first  lime  presented  in  a  col¬ 
lective  form,  and  in  language  comprelieusi- 
ble  by  the  general  reader.”  Her  vi  luines 
contain  too,  “  otlier  letters  and  contempo¬ 
rary  records  of  equal  interest,  many  of  them 
liilherio  inedited,  and  for  the  ino.st  part 
translated  for  the  first  lime.”  Mr.  Turn- 
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bull  partly  ntlinlts,  atid  j)artly  denies  thi«  ;  rouse  the  eoiitendinjj  emoliniis  of  ndrnira- 
Miss  Strickland’s  hook  c»mt:iins,  accordincj  tion  and  astonishiiient,  <»r  to  wound  sensi- 
to  him,  many  omissif)ns,  and  is  wrctchedlv  hilily  hy  horror  and  indiunalion.  'I'lity 
translated  ;  his  own  hein;ir  the  j^enuine  arti-'  have  a  subject  inexhaust ihle  in  extraordi- 
cle.  Mr.  'J'vtier  aarain,  has  traced  the  his-  narv  revolutions  in  opinirn,and  te  rrible  re- 
tory  “  with  ijreater  detail  than  former  wri-|  verses  in  fortune,  wlien  the  worn-out  preju- 


ters,”  seeing  that  “  he  had  access  to  a  larjfe,  dices  of  the  middle  agesllp|)ed  from  life  to 
mass  of  manuscript  materials^  of  which  the]  history,  and  families  which  had  flourished 
greater  part  has  heeti  hitherto  uujirinteel !  tltrouuh  ages  of  prosperity,  were  |ui>hed 
tind  unexamined;”  and  he  has  thus  been;  aside*,  anel  were  hearel  of  ne>  more.  It  is  a 
“  enableel  to  throw  tnore  light  upon  this  eli-!  neefde  theme  for  a  historian  who  can  esti- 
visieen  e)f  the  work,  and  to  recover  from  the'  mate  its  spirit.  It  atVords  him  sceipe  for 
waste  e)f  conjecture  and  obscurity,  some'  his  highest  powers  of  graphic  narrative,  or 
portie)ns  of  Scottish  liiste  ry  which  were  his  jirohiunelest  reach  of  philosophical  re- 


Jost.” 

“The  work,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  per- 


flectnu.  All  the  wemelers  are  here  tint 
imaL^inaiion  weiuhl  have  createel,  hael  it  lelt 


formed,  first  hy  railing  at  the  stupielily,!  itself  untrammelled  to  create  a  story  in  tlie 
negligence,  igm>ranc(*,  and  asinine  tasteless-  precincts  of  tinus,  of  the  events  of  which 
ness  of  the  former  editors,  showing  from!  there  is  record.  I'very  thing  to  excite 
all  that  goes  before,  and  all  that  folhiws,  attention  hy  pleasing  variety,  to  instruct  the 
the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  former'  mind  not  hy  speculation  hut  by  example, 
reading  ;  theti  by  proposing  something,'  and  to  meliorate  the  heart  by  a  story  which 


which  to  superficial  readers  wouhl  seem 
specious,  but  which  the  editor  rejects  with 


ill  never  fail  to  find  symj)athies  there. 
lAihaj)pv  Mary!  over  wliose  sad  story  of 


indignation  ;  then  by  producing  the  true  uneipialied  misery  no  philosophy  can  jire- 
reading,  with  a  long  paraphrase,  and  conclu-  vent  the  tears  of  sensibility  to  flow',  and  no 
ding  with  loud  acclamations  on  the  discov-  difference  of  creed  can  stifle  the  compas- 
cry,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advancement  sion  of  humanity  at  fallen  greatness.  W  hat 
and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism.”  Aini«i'  a  long  Iliad  of  woes  was  that  life,  chequered 
this  eternal  war,  we  have  had  dissertations  j, w  ith  self-implanted  miseries — a  life  w  hich 
recommended  neither  by  their  interest  nor  "blTized  with  so  much  lustre  at  its  opening, 
their  rhoVal  utilityV^^hdigh  ti‘ni?i''^ih«r’^(^r*‘ loarwi  went  ..do\u«  ..anwd-'.EUch  cleuiU  of  sor- 
times  been  struck  out  from  the  collision  of  row.  'I’he  scene  of  rapid  change  passes 
discordant  opinion.  It  is  difficult  indeed  ;  before  us  with  a  speed  that  hides  the  con- 
to  write  the  history,  or  to  read  it,  without  nexion  between  each  Act  of  a  drama,  w  here 
pliding  into  the  spirit  of  partisanship,  princes  were  the  players,  and  the  spectators 
When  one  seeks  to  jireserve  the  coid  impar-  the  world.  Tlie  proclaimed  (piceii  of  three 
tiality  of  literary  jiidL'e<,  ami  to  treat  the  |  great  nations  was,  in  a  few  little  years, 
story  with  the  indifference  of  stoical  impar-  driven  from  her  home  in  the  iioon-(lay  of 
tiality,  an  under-current  of  feeling  rises  to  j  her  youth  and  beauty,  with  cries  of  ven- 
the  surface  of  our  thoughts,  on  which  all  j  geaiice  echoing  in  her  ears, and  a  long  cap- 
our  philosophy  floats  away.  It  is  in  vain  tivity  and  igmrminious  death  awaiting  her 
that  we  recall  the  great  interests  that  were'  at  last.  The  coldest  nature,  and  the  most 
involved,  or  the  mighty  eonvulsions  of  those  I  cynic  philosophy,  w  ill  admit  that  there  is 
old  days,  which  centuries  only  laid  at  rest.  I  something  touching  in  the  story  of  a  girl 
Other  influences  |)ut  to  flight  sobriety  of  i  w  ho  had  the  warm  affections  of  a  kind 
thought;  imagination  renders  the  past  con- j  heart,  and  all  that  we  ever  a.ssociate  with 
test  of  party,  a  struggle  of  the  present  ;  human  loveliness;  whose  errors  were  the 
and  the  reason  is  checked  in  its  duty  of'  result  of  no  native  depravity,  but  which 
censure  or  of  praise.  ]  met  with  so  speedy  and  dreadful  a  reckoning. 

The  forty-five  yeajrs  from  the  Reformation  !  History  and  tradition,  and  impressions 
in  156(1,  to  the  union  of  tiie  crow  IIS  in  I60.">,  i  which  are  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  a 
is  crowded  with  incidents  for  the  jiolitician, '  mediiim  imperceptible  to  analysis,  have,  in 
who  wishes  facts  for  any  theory,  or  for  the  ;  one  mode  or  another,  done  their  best  to  sa- 
moral  philosopher  who  wants  examples  to  :  tiate  human  curiosity.  We  can  follow  Mary 
illustrate  his  general  speculations  on  the  step  by  step,  from  the  first  outburst  of  ad- 


virtues  and  infirmities  of  humanity.  For 
men  of  softer  natures,  there  will  not  be 
found  a  page  of  history,  so  calculated  to 


miration  of  the  cavaliers  of  France, 

“  In  Ide’s  niorninw  march  when  her  spirit 
was  young.” 


t 
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to  her  inelaiiclioly  eiul.  We  know  lier  life|  Miss  Siricklaiid  lias  favored  iis,  are  a  sclcc- 
as  thorouglily  as  we  can  ever  know  the  jiast ;  1  lion  from  several  tomes,  pnt  together  hy  the 
her  story  sinks  into  tiie  mind  and  nestles  industry  of  Alexander  LahanolF,  a  llussiaii 
there  like  some  of  the  nursery  tales  of  early  prince.  Those  that  are  new  are  of  no 
childhood,  that  come  rising  up  from  their ;  great  importance.  Aware  of  this,  Miss 
long  hiding  place,  when,  amid  the  rugged  Strickland  has  interweaved  with  them  a 
scenes  of  life,  the  chord  is  struck  that  sends  ,  number  of  the  interesting  letters  long  ago 
US  hack  upon  reminiscences.  ,  published  by  Robertson  and  Keith,  and 

e  read  the  strange  history  again  and  has  endeavored  to  render  her  story  con- 
again,  and  as  each  stirring  incident  appears,  iiected  by  a  short  abridgment  of  Mary’s 
one  can  scarce  imagine  himself  engaged  in  history.  To  the  whole  she  has  prefixed  a 
the  study  of  things  that  once  agitated  hu-  long  introduction,  and  added  many  pages 
man  hearts,  and  had  been  productive  of  of  ajipcndix,  and,  by  writing  several  times 
real  destinies.  Genius  has  contrived  to  ^  of  her  intentions  in  regard  to  “  future  edi- 
weave  out  of  it  a  tale  ;  but  how  tame  haS|tions,”  she  indicates  her  opinion,  that  her 
even  Schiller  made  the  copy,  and  how  vajiid  j  ow n  high  estimate  of  her  labors  will  only 
is  Scott’s  narrative  boside  the  truth!  IIer|  be  in  unison  with  that  of  the  public, 
own  letters  tell  her  history,  with  a  dreadful  j  'I’he  public  arc  sometimes  blind,  aiul 
sincerity  and  mournful  pathos,  that  has '  often  capi icious ;  but,  in  the  present  in- 
never  been  surpassed  by  the  best  passages ,  stance,  we  are  afraid  that  such  sangiiino 
of  the  masters  who  have  portrayed  tlie ,  anticipations  will  be  disappointed.  We 
w’orkings  of  a  wounded  and  distempered  j  would  wish  to  speak  with  all  gentleness  of 
heart.  Not  so,  however,  with  our  manu-ja  lady,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence,  if  we 
facturers  of  memoirs,  biograjihies,  and  dis-  j  could  not  approve,  the  productions  of  her 
sertations.  The  endeavor  with  them  has  |  genius.  But  Miss  IStrickland’s  is  a  special 
been,  not  to  expiscate  the  truth.  That  ■  case.  She  is  a  practised  authoress,  w  ho  fa- 
would  have  been  an  idle  and  an  useless  task,  j  vors  the  public,  as  each  revolving  lustrum 
Theory  here  makes  sad  ravage  with  histo- ;  passes,  with  thick  vtilumes  ol  history,  whicli 
ry,  under  the  guidance  of  a  logic  which:  have  a  certain  circulation,  and  necessarily 
stalks  to  its  conclusions  with  an  irresistible  exercise  a  little  inlluence.  She  is,  more- 
contempt  of  facts.  The  ordinary  sources  {  over,  not  unaccustomed  to  criticism;  and 
of  past  history  are  too  narrow  for  their  i  in  the  present  case,  by  her  assumption  of 
warm  and  enthusiastic  Imaginations.  We  excellence,  and  by  the  tone  and  temper  in 
are  now  to  deal  with  writers  who  lly  atra  which  she  writes,  she  has  resigned  the 
jlnmmantia  nifcnia  into  the  regioi  s  privileges  which  we  would  otherwise  be  the 

of  conjecture.  Laden  with  the  stores  ac-  first  vvillingly  to  concede, 
quired  by  imagination  in  its  travels,  they  Speaking  of  the  accusers  of  the  Q,ueen, 
are  positive  and  decided  even  on  unattain-  Miss  Strickland  has  well  observed,  that 


able  knowledge,  and  can  develope  at  once 
the  glories  that  are  fallen,  ami  invest  with 
a  sujierior  pomp  the  beings  they  exalt,  or 
correspondingly  depress  the  villains,  con- 
sjiirators,  and  fanatical  desperadoes  they 
condemn. 


‘‘  they  would  have  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  by  the  castigation  of  onr  present  pe¬ 
riodical  [iress,” — (vol.  iii.,  p.  !2o5,) — an  ob¬ 
servation  w  hich  we  cite  here  with  the  view 
of  justifying  ourselves  in  giving  a  few  spe¬ 
cimens  of  her  capacity  for  historical  inves- 


II  is  notone  point  that  these  writers  and  ligation,  and  in  assisting  her  in  the  labor 
their  predecessors  have  involved  in  doubt,  of  revisal  for  those  numerous  editions  that 
'riiey  compel  controversy  to  atteml  Mary  will  be  called  for  by  an  anxious  public, 
from  her  cradle  to  her  grave,  and  render  j  Some  of  the  jx  ints  we  have  noticed,  in  the 
her  story  one  of  those  unhapjiy  subjects  cursory  glunce  we  have  given  to  her  vol- 
that  can  only  be  hioked  at  from  tlie  extremes  nines,  may  be  considered  unimportant ;  but 
of  human  feeling.  We  scarce  leave  with  in  a  work  destined  to  such  a  wide  pi  pular- 
nioislened  eyes  the  tale  of  sulVering  unmer- j  ity,  it  is  best  to  be  coriecl  in  regard  to  every 
iled,  and  the  good  points  of  character  ex-'  particular. 

aggeraled  to  falsehood,  when  our  Ki-arls  arcj  We  are  informed  very  early,  that  “the 
turned  to  stone  at  the  narrative  of  crime  divorce  of  Bothwell  from  June  Gordon,  sis- 
unpunished,  hnnianity  trampled  on,  and  the  ter  of  the  Karl  of  llunlly,  was  declared  at 
decencies  of  life  outraged  and  despised,  in  the  same  time  in  the  C’luisistory  and  the 
the  wild  gratification  of  flagitious  passion.  Archiepiscopal  Court,”  (vol.  i.,  p.  BB.)  — 
The  Letters  of  Clueen  Mary,  with  which  I  Both  were  Consistory  Courts;  and  Aliss 
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Strickl:iii'l  inenns  to  s:iv,  that  ilie  divorco;  (f  tlio  l^irliantont  or  Council  cxi>fs,  wc 
was  curried  I liroiigli  ill  iho  (.'oiisistorv  (,'0111 1  liiiinlily  liope  J!  iss  Strickland  will  ini'orin 
of  the  Archhislioj),  and  in  the  (Jonsistorv  ns.  * 

Court  of  the  Coiinnissarics.  In  the  next  I  'riic.^^e  specimens  will  di^j)lay  the  char- 
j)aore,  she  writes  of  somethin!!  haviiiir  hi  en  |  acter  of  Miss  Strickland’s  labors  in  the 
done  “  in  presence  of  t!ie  Li»rds  of  Scs-  thornv  fn  lil  of  Sc<  tf.sh  history  We  have 
sions,”  (p.  IJI.)  A  strange  use  is  made  ,  confined  ourselves  to  a  few  improvements 
of  Parliament  in  another  jdace,  for  “the]  of  her  outi ;  hut  with  regard  to  those  of 
(lueen  convokes  a  Parliament  in  order  to.  other  people,  she  certainly  shows  that  there 
bring  to  trial”  tlie  murderers  of  the  King,'  is  no  opinion,  however  incredible  or  absurd, 
(p.  28.)  lli/zio’s  murder  took  place  “  in!  that,  having  had  a  parent,  will  die  for  want 
the  drawing  room  of  the  (lueen  at  the  Cr/.s- !  of  a  nurse.  When  she  leaves  narrative  for 
of  Edinburgh,”  (vol.  i.,  p  220.)  xMary,'  jihilosophy  or  speculation,  we  have  the  Ilc- 
on  her  arrival  from  France,  “  disembarks ;  former  denominated,  with  Iluent  Hipj)ancy, 
at  Leith,  havijig  escajied  the  vessels  of!  as  “  blaster  .Tcdin  ;”  and  the  whole  jx^pnla- 
(iueen  Elizabeth,  which,  however,  took  '  tion  of  Scotland  dismissed  with  C(»ntempt- 
one  of  her  galleys.  Uavim!  nride  a  short  nous  epitlicts  we  need  imt  cite.  'Po  dwell 
stay  at  the  Abhn/  of  Lishl.oiirg,  she  [iro-  longer  upon  sucdi  an  enusioii,  would  be  to 
ceeds  to  Edinburgh,”  (vol.  i.,  p.  7.)  Lisle-  honi.r  it  beyond  its  worth:  and  we  have 
bouro' was  the  French  name  for  Edinburgh,  oidv  noticed  it  from  the  circumstance,  that 
as  it  was  then  surrouude*!  by  SO  many  locks.  I  (he  Ituiy  has  “in  juepaiilion,  a  persomd 
'I'he  Clueen,  therefore,  first  “  makes  a  short  !  nu  nioir  of  .Mary  (lueen  of  Scots,  which  in 
stay  at”  Edinburgh,  i  i.d  tin  njiri  t et ds  to  Ulue  ti^'to  will  be  Ibrthcoming.” — (V^ol.  iii., 
lidinburgh  !  “  xMary  appoints  .1  ames  ]  o,  1,  f*r(  f,'irf  .)  Wc  iniploie  Miss  Strick- 

ray  (her  natural  brother,)  :md  Maitland,'  I  uid  to  remember,  iti  the  rapid  concoction 
her  |)rime  ministers,”  (vol.  i  ,p.  7.)  'Phis,  1  <  f  h.cr  “  historic.-,”  that  the  patience  of  the 
we  presume,  is  .lames  Stuart,  /v/c/ of  .M ur- ■  public  is  not  illimita'ole,  and  that  her  un¬ 
ray.  After  the  battle  of  Carberry  M ill,  I  happv  ri'view.''rs  u onid  wish,  if  possible,  to 
“  the  tyrants  took  her  (tlie  Clueen)  to  the  i  be  thefiisl  to  herald  tl.e  pr.aises  slie  expects  ; 
Kirkat-field,  and  shut  her  up  in  the  hou'^e!  hut  tluil,  if  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  bad 
where  her  husband’s  corp.-e  had  been  car-*  books — bid  in  st\ le,  erroneous  in  facts,  flip- 


ried,  after  his  murder,  and  had  laid  till  hi 
burial,”  (vol.  iii.,  p.  2H.)  'J'he  Q,ueen  wa 


pant  and  superficial — are  public  nuisances, 
she  will  learn  from  the  exposure  to  which 


first  taken  to  the  Provo.-t’s  house,  and  th.cn  |  they  are  dt'omed,  tluit  there  will  be  no  “  fu- 
carried  to  Ilolyrood  Palace — ('P}tler,  voI.|tiire  editions,”  to  writers  who  have  only 
vii.,  p.  112,) — which  evidently  atronls  no  i  half  intelligence  on  subjects  on  wliicli  they 
room  for  heroics  against  the  tyrants.  “Li-|  publish  volumes,  joined  to  the  vanity  of 
dy  Douglas”  (at  Lochleven,)  ‘  treated  the!  knowing  every  thing  without  study,  and  de¬ 
captive  Queen  with  the  utmost  indignity, !  ciding  on  every  thing  without  information, 
telling  her  she  was  btit  a  mock  Queen,  and  j  Lui  the  work  of  xMiss  Strickland  is  iine 
that  she  had  usurped  the  Crown  from  the  |  entire  and  perfect  chrysidite,  incompnri.son 
I’jarl  of  Murray,  who,  she  said,  was  in  re- j  with  the  “  Memoirs  of  xM ary  Stuart,  Queen 
ality  the  right  heir,  boasting  that  she  was !  i  f  Sc«)tland,  by  L.  Stanhope  F.  Bucking- 
the  lawful  wife  of  James  the  Fifth.” — (Vol.j  ham,”  who, ’"e  j)iesumc,  is  of  the  masculine 
iii.,  p.  21).)  'J’herc  is  not  a  word  of  this  in  '  gender,  a.s  he  often  (juotos  Latin,  and  is 
liislory.  Bothwell,  it  appears,  “  was  turned  '  once  learned  in  (iretk.  J'liis  gentleman’s 
of  fifty,  coarse  and  uiilv.” — (Vol.  iii.,  p.  jierl'orinance  is  no  dry,  inr.rrow!e.><s  anatomy. 
124.)  It  is  one  t)f  the  point'<  long  ago  in- 1  I’n.-ni  the  boginning  to  the  (  iid  of  his  st<  ry 
contestably  settled  in  this  controversy,  lh:il  '  his  tears  never  cease  to  fall.  He  is  in  a 
Bothwell  was  not  thirty  when  he  married  continual  stale  <d'  iha.w  and  ilissi'lutirn  ; 
Mary. — ( Hailes,  vol.  iii.,  [).  80  ed.  !8!l).)^a!;d  wliile  the  me  Iiand  was  tracing  the 
AVIiat  is  meant  in  ai. other  place  by  “  later '  sorrows  of  Iiis  l.erx'im',  the  <  tlier  was  busily 
documentary  histories  of  the  ///Zee//.'?  of  the  !  enga-jed  witli  a  cambric  handkerchief.  'Phe 
Scottish  Parliament  and  Engli-h  I’nv)  *  auilnr  intends  t<' ('verwhclm  u-  wit h  senti- 
Conncil,”  we  have  been  totally  at  a  loss  t<»  ment  and  with  elo(jimtice  ;  and  figures  ar- 
comprehend. — (Vol.  iii.,  p.  27^1.)  How  a  '  rayed  in  most  linta.'tic  drapery  dance  in 
history  can  be  other  than  docninentarv,  lu' ■  liis  volumes,  in  the  fme-t  st\ le  of  nie!:i|)hor- 
dictioiiary  will  explain;  and  where  such  a  ical  emfu-ion.  'PI'C  heinensare  rtml  with 
history,  or  any  other  history  of  the  utiuutts  !  i!;e  thunders  of  Joie  ;  Xeptune.  rai.ses  corn- 
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motions  in  the  deen,  and  Pinto  in  ecstasy 
leaps  from  his  throne.  Aeronautic  flights 
are  taken  into  the  cloudy  regions  of  senii- 
inent,  amid  the  mists  of  which  we  have 
often  found  ourselves  hopelessly  lost,  'i'he 
Minerva  press  never  issued  a  work  which, 
in  its  sympathies,  has  a  more  difl'usive  be¬ 
nevolence.  Not  Mary’s  sorrows  alone  lace¬ 
rate  the  author’s  heart :  but  every  thing, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  belonged  to 
her — her  letters,  her  chairs,  her  poodle, 
are  canonized!  Matters  of  fact  are  tor¬ 
tured  with  a  kind  of  juvenile  ingenuity, 
and  the  remark  of  Addison  nearly  holds 
true  as  to  this,  as  well  as  the  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  same  school,  that  “  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  on  a  modern  controversy 
without  the  words  scribbler,  liar,  rogue, 
rascal,  knave,  and  villain.”  There  is,  in 
truth,  nothing  so  inexpressibly  tiresome,  as 
to  travel  through  the  mouthing  passages, 
windimr  out  in  immeasurable  longitude  to 
nothing.  “  Treading  the  crude  consistence 
half  on  foot,  half  flying,”  we  rise  from  it 
with  the  same  sensation  of  utter  weariness, 
and  the  same  dreamy  itlca  of  Mary’s  history, 
and  of  the  doings  of  the  villains  who  lieset 
her,  as  one  would  have  if,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  nightmare,  the  whole  had  been  ex- 
liibited  in  the  misty  phantasmagoria  of  a 
dream.  We  give  one  sentence  as  to  the 
swamping  of  a  boat  belonging  to  Q,ueen 
Mary,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  admi¬ 
rable  style : 

Scarcely  had  she  set  font  on  board  the  ves¬ 
sel,  which  was  to  convey  her  away — hartlly 
had  the  oars  of  the  galley-slaves  kissed  the 
cresting  wave.s,  when  a  vessel,  iiiistaking  the 
current,  fjundered  in  her  sight,  and  most  of 
the  m  iriners,  after  a  vain  struggle,  were 
drowned  in  the  angry  Hood.” — (V’ol.  i.,  p.  50.) 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  equally  eloquent 
inl  beautiful;  and  if  its  merits  were  thor- 
oughlv  understood,  it  would  become  uni- 
te.sally  admired  by — boardin; -school  girls. 

Of  Mr.  ruriibuirs  performance,  our  space 
pre\eitsus  from  speaking  in  detail.  We 
u.idorstand  that  he  is  a  Scottish  lawyer,  and 
lienee,  perhaps,  the  more  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  he  possesses  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes.  If  we  meet  with  little  maudlin 
sentiment  in  his  pages,  we  are  treated  often 
enough  to  strong  expressions.  He  appears 
to  hold  somewhat  of  the  philosophy  “  that 
a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swagL^eriiig  accent, 
sharply  twanged  off,  gives  manlmod  more 
approbation  than  ever  proof  itself  wtmld 
have  earned  him,”  and  hence  the  nonsense 


'  as  ”  to  the  Satanic  malice”  of  the  Queen’s 
enemies.  Mr.  'rurnbull’s  pages  show  that 
,  he  did  not  need  ti>  resort  so  much  to  this 
!  forcible  feeble  style,  for,  among  all  the 
^  modern  publications  relative  to  Mary  Slu- 
•  art,  his,  with  all  its  extravagance,  is  the  most 
:  readable. 

;  Hut  we  now  come  to  a  work  which,  in 
part,  we  have  already  considered,*  and 
^  which  demands  attention  in  a  loud  and 
lofty  tone.  Our  standard  history  cannot  be 
,  passed  over  like  the  ephemeral  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  hour.  Respect  for  the  labor 
s[)ent  in  its  preparation,  gratitude  for  what 
measure  of  merit  it  displays,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  it  must  exercise  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  public  mind,  require  that  it 
I  should  be  patiently  examined,  and  its  char¬ 
acter  only  estimated  after  the  clearest  proof. 
The  portion  of  Mr.  Tytler’s  History  we 
J  proceed  to  notice,  was  one  beset  with  dilH- 
!  culiy.  It  is  tlie  poits  (tsinon/m  of  Scottish 
'  !ii>tory.  To  him  especially  was  it  a  briilgc 
lover  which  it  was  diflicull  to  travel,  as  he 
i  came  to  it  laden  with  the  inheritance  of  his 
'  grandfather’s  opinions,  as  contained  in  a 
j  book  which  he  recommends  as  the  best  ex- 
;  position  of  the  subject,  but  which  the  pub- 
j  lie,  coinciiling  in  the  opinion  of  Malcolm 
I  liaiiig,  has  long  ago  declared  to  be  the  su- 
I  perficial  work  of  a  man,  who,  with  more 
j  than  usual  coididence,  brought  to  his  task 
1  little  of  the  industrious  learning  that  ren- 
!  dered  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  endu- 
j  rahle,  or  the  vigorous  writing  that  saved 
I  them  from  oblivion.  With  such  feelings 
I  and  such  opinions,  it  is  easy  to  anticij)ate 
j  the  spirit  of  this  history  ;  though  a  work 
:  profe.ssing  to.  be  im|)ariial,  may  vary  the 
I  plan  of  execution.  'I'he  Reformation,  as 
j  seen  in  the  pages  of  T\ tier,  appears  a  reck- 
1  less  and  uncalled-for  overthrow  of  the  an- 
I  cient  institutions  of  a  land  which,  under 
j  their  protecting  shade,  had  become  renown¬ 
ed  in  Europe.  Calmly  emerging  from  the 
j  general  darkness  that  overspread  the  world, 

I  its  necessities  did  not  require,  as  its  people 
I  did  not  demand,  a  convulsion  so  pregnant 
:  with  immediate  disaster  and  calamity,  so 
jdonbtrul  with  regard  to  ultimate  advantage, 
and  which  was  flurried  through  to  •  •  'y 
I  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  ai.n  o  by 
the  excravagaiit  enthusiasm  of  shriek iii-T  fa- 
;  natii  s,  who  imagined  their  madness  to  be 
!  insjrir.-tion.  Hut  it  is  not  so  much  a  falsili- 
j  cation  of  facts,  as  a  perversion  of  motives, 
j  with  which  the  history  is  chargeable.  The 

I 

( 

j  *  Nortli  H;iti>.!i  Review,  Vo!,  iii,  p.  345. 
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language  employed  to  designate  the  Re  j  pity,  that  amid  the  snows  of  Russia,  and 
formers — nobles,  clergy,  and  people — is!  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  principles 
usually  that  of  cool  contem|)t.  Where  a!  equally  barbarous  are  recognized.  ‘This, 
direct  charge  conld  not  be  advanced,  the  however,  was  never  either  the  theory  or  the 
most  galling  and  unanswerable  of  all  rea- j  practice  of  the  people  who  called  the  House 
aoning — a  sneer,  is  resorted  to.  “  Who,”|of  Stuart  from  among  the  private  nobility, 
says  Paley,  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  [  or  the  House  of  Hanover  from  the  German 
Gibbon  attacked  Christianity — who  can  an- i  marshes,  to  the  throne  of  a  great  empire, 
swer  a  sneer?”  While  Mr.  Tytler,  for  ex-  j  It  has  ever  been  a  sacred  principle  among 
ample,  refers  to  the  religions  establisiiment  them,  that  as  soon  as  a  ruler  gave  clear  evi- 
as  “the  Church  of  Scotland,”  before  the  '  deuce  that  he  was  prepared  to  illuminate 


Reformation,  he  never  mentions  it  after 
that  event,  but  as  “  the  Kirlc”  To  be  con¬ 
sistent,  however,  he  ought  to  have  treated 
us,  at  intervals,  with  some  of  the  Doric 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  Fathers,  whoso 
virtues,  he  thinks,  we  would  purchase  j 
cheaply  by  their  fate.  Yet  they  addressed 
their  sovereign  as  “  the  (iueeifs  heich- 1 
ness,”  and  celebrated  Papal  sovereignty  as 
the  michtiness  of  the  Paip  ”  It  wouhl 
not  lessen  their  fame  one  jot  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  as  it  has  not  that  of  their ' 
successors,  that  their  words  did  not  How  in 
the  mellirtuous  music  of  polished  life,  and  i 
that  in  the  infancy  of  European  language,  | 
they  partook  of  the  general  and  prevailing  : 
barbarism.  } 

The  opening  scenes  of  the  Reformation  ! 
have  alTorded  ample  scope  for  much  fiery 
declamation,  and  much  feeble  argument. 
The  history  of  the  Regency  of  Mary  of 
Guise  has  been  composed  upon  the  |)rinci- 
ple  of  on#-sided  advocacy  of  all  her  1 
measures  ;  her  persecution  of  the  Protest-  j 
ants — her  violations  of  treaties  and  of  truces  j 
— her  dissimulations,  artifices,  and  devices  ' 
— her  determination,  against  her  own  bet-  | 
ter  judgment,  to  carry  out  in  Scotland  the  I 
policy  of  the  Guises,  and  to  subject  it  in  I 
every  thing  to  French  domination — are  ! 
studiously  kept  in  the  background,  and  j 
where  incapable  of  defence,  have  been  sub-  j 
jected  to  censure  diluted.  Her  ultimate 
deposition,  when  patience  was  exhausted,  : 
and  when  no  treaty  or  obligation  would 
bind,  has  been  denounced  with  unusual 
rehemence  as  “  unconstitutional  an  illegal,” 
(vol.  vi.,  p.  ^9)  :*  and  the  feelings  of  the 
historian  urge  him  to  advance  principles, 
which  are  the  very  excess,  the  jacobinism  ’ 
of  tyranny.  If  we  have  read  aright  the 
history  of  Eastern  desjiotism,  we  believe  it  ; 
to  be  a  principle  of  government  there,  that 
the  deposition  of  rulers  by  their  people  can  | 
receive  no  sanction  from  divine  or  human  j 
law;  and  travellers  relate,  with  words  of! 

i 

*  We  cite  the  2d  edition. 


the  country  with  the  fires  of  martyrs  to 
freedom  or  religion,  to  violate  solemn  trea¬ 
ties,  and  render  the  securities  of  the  nation’s 
privileges  an  idle  name,  he  had  forfeite<l 
the  throne  whose  prerogatives  he  had 
abused.  The  ])eople  of  Scotland  have 
never  on  this  subject  been  less  energetic  in 
their  language  than  in  their  actions.  While 
the  English  Parliament  could  only  utter  a 
shrill  and  feeble  cry  that  James  the  Second 
had  abdicated  the  throne,  the  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament  spoke  out,  with  the  unsophisticated 
bluntness  of  a  free  [leople,  the  wholesome 
lesson  to  the  crowned  despots  of  the  world, 
that  he  had  ‘'forfeited’^  by  his  crimes,  the 
inheritance  given  to  his  fathers.  liv  whom- 
soever  the  law  is  violated,  they  have  ever 
maintained,  that  resistance  is  the  duty  of 
the  oppressed.  It  is  so  laid  down  by  Paley 
and  by  Locke — by  all  the  masters  of  the 
science,  at  whose  feet  Mr.  'Pytler  or  Ins 
reviewers  would  be  content  to  be  <lisciples  ; 
and  Burke,  in  the  warmest  fury  of  his  de¬ 
clamation,  never  denied  the  principle, 
though  he  disputed  the  application  of  it  by 
the  sans-culottes  butchers  of  revolutionary 
France. 

fdr.  'Pytler  is  not  at  home  on  any  great 
question  of  constittitional  government. — 
Phe  leviathan  here  does  not  combat  in  liis 
own  waters.  A  border  foray  or  a  deathbed 
are  the  things  on  which  he  excites  our  en¬ 
thusiasm,  or  depresses  our  hearts  with  over¬ 
powering  sadness.  Although  the  Regent 
had  leagued  herself  to  men  and  measures 
abhorred  hy  a  peoj)le  nearly  unanimous,  and 
}>rocec<led  to  annihilate  the  national  itnle- 
pendence,  while  she  crushed  the  national 
religion ;  and  while  that  very  Regent,  a 
stranger  to  the  country  over  which  she 
ruled,  derived  all  her  authority  by  voluntary 
grant  of  the  men  who  took  it  fr(»jn  her,  we 
have  the  historian  telling  us,  that  her  depo¬ 
sition  was  “  a  violent  and  unprecedented 
measure,  an  act  of  open  rebellion  ;  and  to 
attempt  to  justify  their  proceedings  under 
the  allegation  that  they  were  born  council¬ 
lors  of  the  realm,  was  a  .specious  but  un- 
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sound  pretext.” — (Vol.  vl.,  p.  I4()  )  And  | 
this  statement  is  made  by  a  writer  who  had 
composed  many  volumes  fdled  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  dynasties, 
and  who  had  precedents,  in  every  year  of 
every  reiiin  he  chronicled,  for  the  just  or 
unjust  resistance  of  the  mandates  of  the  j 
Scottish  kings.  To  complete  Mr.  Tytler’sj 
picture,  it  was  oidy  necessary  to  he  silent  I 
on  the  moderation  of  the  rebels.  'I'he  pre- ' 
judices  of  honest  Keith  allowed  him  a  wider  j 
liberality.  He  did  not  conceal  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  Reformers  to  proceed  to  the 
remedy  of  deposition  ;  he  tells  the  history 
of  their  many  overtures  for  conciliation, 
and  how,  when  backed  by  an  army,  they  | 
offered  complete  submission,  on  the  simple  i 
condition  of  toleration  for  their  religion. —  j 
[Keith,  •2(>'^.) 

Not  only  have  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reformers  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Regent  beeti  caricatured,  but  after  her 
short  unhappy  reign  was  done,  ami  death  . 
had  closed  her  triumphs  and  her  defeats,  j 
the  historian  carries  ahmg  with  him  the  i 
same,  acerbity  of  style.  The  whole  history  j 
of  that  celebrated  Convention,  which,  in 
Kdinburgh,  in  lobO,  decreed  the  downfall 
of  Popery,  has  been  traced  in  gall  and 
wormwood.  It  is  represented  to  be  as  il- 
leoral  in  its  oritrin  as  it  was  violetit  and  fero- 

O  O  , 

cions  in  its  decrees.  Let  it  be  remember-  j 
cd  that  the  Parliatnent  so  denouticed,  met 
in  consetpience  of  the  solemn  treaty  which 
closed  the  war,  and  that  this  formed  the 
first  and  fundametital  cotidition  of  the  peace. 
The  whole  nation  was  aroused  ;  the  struggle 
had  displayed  the  weakness  of  their  oppres¬ 
sors,  and  in  such  a  time  opinions  were  not 
silent  on  their  rights  as  the  citizens  of  a  i 

^  •  •  I 

free  state.  Expectation  beat  high  as  to  the  ! 
issue  of  a  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  | 
all  that  could  lend  it  honor  by  ancient  no-  ! 


adaptation  to  the  times,  by  the  matured  ex¬ 
perience  of  statesmen  who  had  grown  gray 
in  legislation. 

The  validity  of  these  statutes  was  denied 
by  Mary,  when  she  came  (as  Mr.  'rurnbull 
tells  us)  ”  to  rule  her  own  barbarians  an 
act  which  formed  the  root  of  all  her  sor¬ 
rows,  by  unloosening  the  confidence  of  her 
people,  has  found,  of  course,  a  defender  in 
Mr.  Tytler.  The  Parliament,  though  call¬ 
ed  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  she  refused  to 
recognize,  or  the  treaty  itself  to  ratify. 

The  Clueen  of  Scotland,”  says  Mr.  'J'yt- 
ler,  ‘‘  refused  to  be  bound  by  an  agreemetit 
to  which  she  was  no  party,” — (vol.  vi.,  p. 
173;)  an  assertion  based  on  the  alleged 
fact,  which  has  no  authority  to  countenance 
it,  that  Mary’s  commissioners,  in  agreeing 
to  the  treaty,  had  exceeded  their  jmwers. 
'I'he  consetpience  was,  that  during  the 
whole  of  Mary’s  reign,  the  statutes  e  tih- 
lishing  the  Protestant  religion  never  receiv¬ 
ed  the  sanction  of  the  (’rown,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  regency  of  Murray,  that  they 
were  put  beyimd  legal  cavil. 

The  three  estates.”  continues  the  historian, 
‘Miad  assembled  of  their  own  authority  ;  ['rids 
is  erroneous  :  they  met  in  terms  of  a  solemn 
treaty,]  and  by  a  series  of  acts,  more  sweeping 
I  ban  any  that  had  ever  passed  in  the  j)reced- 
ing  history  of  the  country,  had  introiluced  in¬ 
novations,  which  it  was  impossible  could  be 
regarded  without  alarm,  [viz.,  establishing 
Protesianlism  ]  They  had  overturned  the 
established  religion,  and  let  loose  against  all 
who  ventured  to  adhere  to  the  beliel'  of  their 
lathers,  the  fury  of  religious  persecution  ; 
they  had  entered  into  a  league  with  another 
kingdom,  and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  illegal 
naiure  of  their  proceedings,  had  attempted  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  puni.-hment  of 
the  laws  by  giving  a  pretended  parliamentary 
sanction  to  the  most  violent  of  their  measures.” 
(Vol.  vi ,  p.  191.) 


bility  of  descent,  or  inspire  confidence  by  j 
private  worth.  It  had  to  guide  the  fury  of  [ 
popular  commotion,  that  it  might  not  sweep  , 
away  in  its  indiscriminate  viidence  thei 
sound  as  well  as  the  diseased  portions  ofi 
our  institutions  and  our  laws.  How  it  pro¬ 
ceeded,  let  the  many  statutes  directed  to 
the  application  of  practical  remedies  to 
practical  evils  bear  witness.  'Phere  were 
no  speculative  experiments,  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  storm  of  a  r^olution- 
ary  change;  but  each  feudal  baron,  and 
each  honest  burgher,  in  applying  himself  to 
a  national  privilege  too  long  neglected, 
finished,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  code  of  laws, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  for  sagacious 


All  this  vehement  and  ridiculous  decla¬ 
mation  has  beeti  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  Mary  in  her  refusal  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  parliamentary  decrees.  Never  was 
there  in  Scottish  history  a  convention  of 
the  stales  which  spoke  with  such  cordial 
feeling  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  and  never 
were  charges  more  recklessly  and  unjnstly 
advanced  than  those  produced  against  it  by 
Mr.  Tytler.  With  regard  to  its  legality,  it 
would  he  in  vain  for  ns  to  add  a  word  to 
the  philosophical  disrpiisition  of  Robertsim. 
It  had  all  the  formalities  of  the  greatest  and 

,  o 

most  important  parliamentary  as.*5emblies 
that  ever  met.  The  Queen,  through  her 
commissioners,  consented,  and  only  with- 
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lier  wriltcti  coticurreiice  wlieii  the 
object  was  j;  mikmI  of  a  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  It  was  surely  surroumJed  with  far 
more  of  lej^al  solemnity  than  that  conven¬ 
tion  which  olfercd  the  throne  to  the  I’rince 
of  Oranm*,  or  that  P.irlianient  which,  in 
later  limes,  on  the  insanity  of  George  the 
Third,  conferred  a  restricted  regency  on  his 
son.  And  with  regard  to  “the  fury  of 
religious  persecution,”  which  they  let  loose 
on  all  adherents  “to  the  belief  of  their 
fathers,”  the  historian,  as  he  too  often  does, 
resorted  to  his  own  imagination.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  scandalous,  at  this  era  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  to  have  accusations  advanced  which 
are  in  tlirect  contradiction  to  the  statements 
even  of  contemporary  vililiers  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.  Lesly,  the  LJishup  of  Ross,  resigns 
Ills  tone  (d  con  plainl  and  menace,  to 
inform  ns  tliat  the  Protestants,  fresli  fro/in 
the  sight  t)f  the  martyrdom  of  their  m>blesl 
spirits,  never  spilled  t»ne  drop  of  blood, 
compelled  few’  to  become  exiles,  and  fewer 
were  imprisoned.  This  hunianiiy,  he  tells 
us,  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  “  I/iimtiti- 
iht:  na/i  t  .'<t  rit  'u ;  (jnod^  io  tri/ipinu  ,, 
p  inios  (  s  d:  nl'g  onh  n-  muJiiarint 

t  cilia,  paudartu  rura  n  ,  marie  //////«.<,” 

It  wouhJ  be  in  vain  to  hunt  down  every 
sm  II  sneer  with  which  the  history  of  the 
Protestants  at  this  era  is  told.  'J'o  exhibit  ev¬ 
ery  little  perversion  would  be  to  weary  read¬ 
ers  already  acrjuamled  with  the  subject,  and 
would  fail  to  interest  others,  williout  enter¬ 
ing  into  long  details.  'Phere  is,  however, 
one  fact  wliicli,  on  account  of  its  tangibili¬ 
ty,  we  may  note.  The  Protestants  prepar¬ 
ed  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  which  the  Catholic 
members  retjuired  time  to  consider,  as  it 

“  branched  into  so  many  intricate,  profound, 
and  important  subjects.  To  these  sensible  aruj 
moderate  represmifations,”  says  Mr.  Tytler. 
“no  e.tlention  appears  to  have  been  paixl  ;  ihe 
treatise  was  laid  upon  the  table;  the  Ibshops 
w’cre  called  upon  to  oppugn  it  upon  the  instant 
and  he.ving  declined  the  contest,  the  consent  ol’ 
the  Pailiaiiieiit  was  given  almost  by  acchima- 
lion,’-)— (Vol.  vi.,  p.  181.) 

There  is  here  a  misrepresentation  in 
every  line,  instead  of  being  hurried  through 
with  all  this  indecent  haste,  the  Confession 
w  as  considered  at  different  meetings,  and 
at  distant  intervals.  It  was  first  placed  on 
the  table  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  Roman 
Cathidics  w’ere  “  commanded,  in  God’s 
name,  to  object,  if  they  could  say  any  thing 
against  that  doctrine.” — (Knox,  Historic, 


p.  272.)  What  followed  ?  Let  Dr.  M‘Crie 
tell  us  : — 

« 

“  The  farther  consideration  of  it  w’a.s  ad¬ 
journed  to  a  subsequent  day,  that  none  might 
pretend  that  an  undue  tnlvamage  had  been 
taken  ol'  him,  or  that  a  matter  of  such  im¬ 
portance  had  been  concluded  precipitately. 
On  the  17th  of  August,”  (a  month  and  a  half 
after  it  w’as  first  produced.)  “the  Parliament 
resumed  the  subject,  and,  previous  to  the  vote, 
the  Confession  was  again  read,  article  by  ar¬ 
ticle.” — (M  Crie’s  Kno.x,  5th  Ed  ,  p.  203.) 

We  are  anxious  to  ascertain  upon  wliat 
ground  Mr.  Tytler  can  here  defend  himself. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that,  while 
the  Protestants  are  exhibited  as  tbe  reck¬ 
less  instruments  of  change  and  revolution, 
the  Papists  shine  out  as  the  conservators  of 
peace,  the  friends  of  learning  and  educa¬ 
tion, — mild,  intelligent,  and  moral.  Of  all 
unfortunate  illustrations,  the  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  is  that  which  !ias  been  chosen.  '1\» 
fix  noon  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
•Irews,  the  mo>t  unprincipled  and  profligate 
of  mankind,  for  a  subject  of  laudation,  ap- 
|)ears  to  be  the  most  (Quixotic  attempt  Mr. 
'r\ tier  makes  against  umpiestioned  history. 

“  He  was  a  jtrelate,”  says  Mr.  'Pytler, 

“  whose  character  partook  nothing  of  cru¬ 
elty.” — (Vol.  vi.,  p.  8(>.)  “  He  let  loose,” 

says  Dr.  Robertson,  “  all  the  rage  of  per¬ 
secution  against  the  reformed  ;  sentenced 
to  the  flames  an  aged  priest,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  embracing  the  Protestant 
opinions,  and  summoned  several  others, 
suspected  of  the  same  crime,  to  appear 
before  a  synod  of  the  clergy.” — (Robertson, 
vol.  i.,  p.  142.)  Walter  Mill,  the  aged 
priest  referred  to,  was  condemned  to  die 
by  Hamilton’s  own  servant,  as.no  secular 
judge  would  perform  the  deed ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Tytler  tells  us  that  “the  prelate  was 
innocent  of  having  instigated  it.”  This 
pious  and  holy  bishop,  whom  the  historian 
wishes  to  rescue  from  the  undeserved  in¬ 
famy  of  three  centuries,  was  the  only  man 
who  could  be  found  to  urge  the  scheme  of 
nssassinating  .Mary  in  Lochleven,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  throne  nearer  to  his 
own  family. — (\\)1.  vii.,  p.  Ill,  Tytler.) 
We  cannot  understand  the  chivalrous  fight 
the  historian  has  made  in  his  behalf.  With 
the  view’  of  showing  his  anxiety  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  land,  Mr.  Tytler 
notices  a  letter  from  Hamilton  to  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  filled  with  reproaches  against 
his  heretical  opinions,  and  expressions  of 
sorrow'  at  his  lapse  ;  but  he  tells  us  nothing 
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of  tlie  answer,  which  refers  to  matters  of 
too  disaareeahle  a  character  f»)r  Mr.  'Tyt- 
ler’s  object.  The  aged  earl  refused  to 
distiiiss  his  heretical  chaplain  at  the  bish¬ 
op’s  command,  and  told  the  holy  priest 
such  truths  as  these  :  “  He  preaches  against 
idtdalry  ; — I  remit  to  your  lordship’s  con-  j 
science  if  it  he  heresy  or  not.  He  preaches 
against  adultery  and  fornication  ; — 1  refer 
that  to  your  hrrdship’s  conscience.  He 
preaches  against  hypocrisy; — I  refer  that 
to  your  lordship’s  conscience.”  And  the 
letter  concludes  with  an  advice  to  Hamilton 
to  go  and  do  likewise. — (Knox,  p.  H)‘2.) 

The  thrilling  interest  of  the  latter  <lays 
of  “  the  beauteous  Stuart,”  has  completely 
thrown  the  story  of  her  early  life  into  the 
shade;  and,  in  consequence,  her  defenders 
have  urged  her  cause  not  on  the  sole  ra¬ 
tional  ground  on  which  it  ought  to  rest, — 
the  bail  education  of  a  protligate  court, — 
but  have  resorted  to  a  coarse  expedient  of 
accusing  every  hostile  historian  as  a  forger 
and  a  knave.  To  men  not  misled  by  the 
wild  chase  of  a  foolish  theory — every  mo¬ 
ment  catching  the  shadow  and  losing  the 
substance — this  style  of  writing  has  had  I 
its  day.  'I'he  world  has  become  tired  of 
the  dull  platitudes  of  tleclamatory  history, 
which  have  run  fr«»m  the  pen  of  hundreds, 
cursed  with  the  scribbling  itch  of  meagre 
production,  with  a  glib  expedition  and  easy 
iiimle.  hiding  the  truth  without  touching 
the  intellect  by  vigorous  speculation,  or 
stimulating  the  fancy  by  graceful  rhetoric. 

The  education  of  Mary  in  France  was 
directed  with  perverse  ingenuity  to  unfit 
her  for  the  position  to  which  her  destiny 
called  her.  She  was  early  instructed  in 
principles  of  the  fiercest  intolerance,  ami 
the  sacred  name  of  religion  was  employed 
to  varnish  deeds  at  which  humanity  stands 
aghast.  The  intriguing  high-priest  glozing 
in  the  ears  of  princes,  and  the  vile  ambi¬ 
tious  clerical  piilitician,  were  presented  to 
her  uns«)phisticated  mind  as  the  perfect 
types  of  religious  teachers.  Heresy  was 
gibbeted  as  ihe  twin  sister  of  treason  ;  and 
her  arnhiiioiis  uncles  ever  inculcated  it  as 
the  unchanging  policy  of  their  race,  to 
yield  submission  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Po|)e<lom.  .\t  an  early  age  the  future  Queen 
of  a  nation  of  royalist  rejiublicans  was 
obliged  to  commit  to  memory  gj;^ave  dis¬ 
courses,  embodying  the  arbitrary  maxims 
of  a  despotic  government,  and  her  religions 
and  political  education  only  required  the 
moral  training  of  the  Court  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis  to  complete  an  instruction  destitute 


<if  one  element  of  fitness  for  a  Scottish 
Queen.  Amid  an  eternal  round  of  mas¬ 
querades,  tournaments,  and  bails,  forming 
the  staple  business  of  existence,  Mary 
learnt  the  morality  she  was  afterwards  to 
practice  ;  and  it  is  a  reference  to  this  |)or- 
tion  of  her  history  that  softens  the  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  long  line  of  indiscretions  and 
crimes  that  marked  her  unhappy  existetice. 

The  ambition  of  her  uncles,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  was  the 
cause  of  many  miseries,  thougli  the  latter 
appears  to  have  loved  her  with  a  warm 
afiection  seldom  exhibited  by  cold-hearted 
ambitious  men.  His  death  allected  Mary 
in  her  lonely  imjiiisonmeni  in  England, 
more  than  any  of  the  other  calamities 
which  overtook  her.  All  the  world  had 
then  fivrsaken  her,  and  the  last  glimmering 
hope  of  rescue  expired  when  the  sad  news 
arrived  that  his  stormy  life  was  done. 

“  God  be  praised.”  slie  snys,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Arehhishop  of  GlasLTow,  ‘‘(hn!  he  praised, 
if  he  sends  me  atliictions.  he  has  thus  l‘ar  givni 
me  orace  to  support  them.  Though  1  caniu>t 
[  at  the  first  moment  command  my  fi-elinos,  or 
prevent  the  tears  that  will  flow,  yet  my  long 
ailversity  has  taught  me  to  hope  I’or  consola¬ 
tion  for  ail  my  atliictions  in  a  better  lilc.  Alas  ! 

I  am  a  prisoner,  ami  Ca)d  has  bereft  me  of  one 
of  those  persotis  whom  I  most  loved;  what 
shall  1  say  more?  He  has  bereft  me  at  one 
blow  of  my  father  and  my  uncle.  1  shall  now 
follow  whenever  he  pleases  wiih  less  regret.” 
At  the  close  of  her  letter  she  adds  this  touch 
of  nature : — “  1  beg  you  will  write  me  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  every  thiiiij,  and  if  he  spoke 
of  me  before  his  death,  for  that  would  be  a 
consolation.” — (1  Strickland,  213.)  Even  in 
little  things  he  was  kind  to  her.  “  If,”  she 
says,  “M.  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  be  gone  to 
Lyo  ns,  1  am  sure  he  will  send  me  a  couple  of 
pretty  little  dogs.” — (Vol.  i.,  p.  209.) 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  the  early 
guides  of  Mary  Stuart — men  who  were 
kind  to  her,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  she  was  called  to  gtnern. 

The  Scots  are  naturally  a  loyal  peoj)le. 
Their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  race,  w  lien 
human  jirndence  had  pronounced  their  for¬ 
tunes  emled,  was  testified  in  the  two  luipe- 
less  rebellions  of  ’I5  and  ’45.  It  was  not 
the  glory  of  renowned  deeds,  or  gratitude 
to  beneficent  kings,  that  enlisted  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  alTections  for  so  poor  a  race.  But 
the  natioiial  pride  was  flattered  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  they  were  our  native  kings, 
and  a  generous  synqvathy  buried  their  er¬ 
rors  in  their  misfortunes.  It  was  with  this 
gallant  loyalty  that  a  Protestant  people  rent 
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the  air  with  shouts  of  welcome,  when  their  ; 
Catholic  sovereign  diseinharked  at  Leith,  | 
and  assuredly  human  speech  was  never  to. 
her  a  scoff  or  a  malediction,  till  patience; 
had  become  exhausted  by  her  folly  or  her 
crimes.  Every  thing  was  forgotten  in  the 
desire  to  please,  and  Mary,  during  her  four 
first  years  of  prosperity,  betran  to  think  it 
possible  to  live  among  “  les  beles  Ecossais.”  j 

In  narrating  this  portion  of  her  history, 
Mr,  Tytler  has  advanced  his  theory  as  to 
the  cause  of  all  her  miseries.  However 
holiest,  he  tells  ns,  miuht  he  the  motives  of 
the  Reformers,  their  conduct  was,  in  the 
last  degree,  impolitic  and  tyrannical.  They 
stood  in  the  Queen’s  path,  in  her  business,, 
and  her  amusements ;  embittered  her  ex-  j 
istence  by  thwarting  her  personal  feelings  { 
and  her  public  schemes,  and  thus,  irritation  ' 
operating  upon  a  liaughty  mind,  self-confi¬ 
dent  and  self-relying,  sent  her  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  in  which  honor,  liberty,  and  life  were 
lost. 

In  the  naked  majesty  of  metaphysical  | 
abstraction,  the  principle  of  unqualifictl 
submission  to  a  sovereign,  whose  grace  and 
loveliness  were  “  framed  in  the  prodigality 
of  nature,”  might  be  urged  with  much  elo- 
quetice  by  such  philo.sophers  as  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  Mr.  Tytler;  but  the  students 
of  the  history  of  a  limited  monarchy  will  be 
prepared  to  find  no  exception  made  with  re¬ 
gard  to  tiie  violators  of  its  laws.  I'he  case 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  I'ytler  is  certainly  the 
best  for  the  enforcement  of  his  theory  of 
submission.  The  Parliament  of  lofiO  had 
pronounced  the  celebration  of  the  mass  to 
be  a  crime,  punishable  with  lieavy  penal¬ 
ties,  which  the  good  sense  of  the  Reformers 
never  exacted.  It  was  an  enactment  in¬ 
tolerant  and  unwise,  and  which  can  only  be 
justified  on  the  jirinciple  of  self-defence, 
which  so  often  puts  to  flight  all  general 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  human  life,  and  all 
the  general  maxims  which  ought  to  guide 
tlie  liberal  and  political  legislation  of  an 
empire.  Knox,  terrified  at  the  preparations 
made  throughout  the  world  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  heresy  of  Protestantism,  saw,  in 
the  Queen’s  attendance  at  the  mass,  a  si¬ 
lent  influence  at  work,  fiir  the  creation  of 
a  party  to  enable  the  Queen  to  carry  out 
the  bloody  scheme,  afterwards  emlmdied  in 
the  famous  League  of  Bayonne.  He  never 
ceased,  in  consequence,  to  exclaim  against 
the  mass  in  Holyrood  Chapel,  as  being  a 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  was  met  by  the 
sarcastic  Lethington  with  the  sneer,  that 
his  ideas  were  only  “  devout  imaginations,” 
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while  Murray  would  gruffly  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  patience.  “  'Plie  matter  fell 
so  hot,”  he  tells  us,  between  himself  and 
Murray,  that  “familiarly  after  that  time, 
they  spake  not  together,  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half.” — (Knox,  p.  Bo7.) 

'Phe  question  thus  raised,  as  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  Queen’s  religion,  is  of  vast 
importance  in  the  science  of  gi)vernment. 

It  is  one  which  Mr.  'Pytler  decides  difler- 
ently  from  the  judgment  given  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  of  the  world.  We  can  find 
in  the  history  of  no  limited  monarchy,  that 
the  su|)reme  magistrate  was  long  aih)wed 
to  profess  a  religion  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  peo|)le  over  whom  he 
ruled.  This  is  a  hard.-hip  certainly  ;  but  it 
is  one  which  must  be  endured  with  pa¬ 
tience,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  privileges 
of  royalty.  The  divine  right  of  kings  was 
indeed  a  doctrine  incompatible  with  re¬ 
strictions  and  conditions;  it  was  a  doctrine 
which  the  Stuart  race  l.'elieved,  and  which 
tliey  found  learned  scholars  to  defend  ;  but 
it  is  one  totally  incompatible  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  limited  monarchy,  or  with  any 
government  whatever,  which  has  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  right  reason.  One  of  the  most 
important  restrictions  is  that  relative  to  the 
sovereign’s  religion.  On  all  other  matters 
of  human  knowledge,  his  opinions  may  set 
,  at  defiance  common  sense ;  but  as  soon  as 
,  he  diverges  from  the  received  belief,  on 
!  matters  of  religion,  he  not  only  violates  one 
!  of  the  great  conditions,  silent  or  expressed, 
on  which  power  was  given  him,  but  he 
'  creates  a  source  of  discord  and  insecurity, 

;  rendering  his  deposition  necessary  for  the 
I  public  peace.  To  avoid  this  rough  medi- 
I  cine  to  a  cankered  commonwealth,  the 
'  statesmen  of  the  world  have,  in  modern 
days,  embodied  their  restrictions  in  the 
formality  of  oaths,  wishing  rather  to  be  the 
asserters  than  remedially  the  avengers  of 
their  rights.  They  exact  it  not  from  the 
malicious  love  of  tyrannizing,  as  Mr.  Tyt¬ 
ler  tells  us  ;  not  from  the  vanity  of  seeing 
!  their  own  principles  decked  out  in  the 
j  state  dre.ss  «)f  power ;  but  their  object  is 
'  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  country, 

the  annihilation  of  sources  of  heart-hurning 
I  »  .  •  ~ 

'  and  ot  anger  ; — a  cool  and  deliberate  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  acts  irrespective  of  per.sons, 
which  two  centuries  of  uninterrupted  pros¬ 
perity  has  declared  to  be  useful,  and  the 
ilenial  of  which  produced  scenes  of  calami¬ 
ty  and  downfall,  which  convulsed  the  em¬ 
pire,  and,  in  the  general  ruin,  swept  away, 
with  an  accumulation  of  suflerings,  families 
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who  could  trace  an  ancestry  tliroiiah  gene¬ 
rations  of  nohle  and  royal  descent,  but  who 
were  loo  conscientious  to  capitulate  with  a 
religion  which  they  could  not  extirpate. 

It  is  needless  to  argue  in  snpp<  rt  of  a 
princijile,  which  at  the  present  hour  is  the 
law  of  the  British  empire,  and  w  hich  calam¬ 
itous  necessity  has  created  u  fundamental 
principle  tif  motiarchical  polttics.  Mr. 
'J'ytler,  iti  trttth,  closed  the  volume  <)f  his¬ 
tory  when  he  wrote  this  portion  of  Mary’s 
history,  lloldittg  the  opinions  which  he 
does,  it  is  only  consistent,  to  represent  tiie 
opposition,  not  very  strenuous  and  not  very 
decided — wasting  itself  away,  rath.er  in 
peevish  complaitit  than  in  energetic  action, 
— as  factious  and  tyrannical.  A  pariizan 
embroiled  in  the  turmoil  of  the  period,  or 
one  of  the  herd  of  sentimentalists,  w  ho  have 
disgraced  history  by  misrepresenting  it, 
might  he  expected  thus  to  argue;  hut  an 
impartial  historian,  desirous  of  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  rellecting  j;ortion  of  his  ct;nn- 
trymen,  ought  U)  risesnperior  to  the  narrow 
prejudice,  w  hich  denounct  s  a  true  jiriticiple, 
because  productive  of  individual  hardslnp. 
And,  seeing  his  own  opinions  detiied  in  theo¬ 
ry  as  they  have  been  iratnpled  upon  in  prac¬ 
tice,  there  t.tight  to  he  seme  concession  to 
the  .alniost  universal  prejudice,  if  not  the 
just  judgment  of  mankind. 

*  is.i^^Ht'ihing  snll  more  repre- 

hetisibie  in  the  account  of  tiie^uee*irs  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  regard  to  religion.  Mr.Tytler 
artfully  represents  her,  in  the  position  tif  a 
beauitful  jirincess,  kejit  in  duresse  by  a 
band  of  frightful  ogres,  with  long  beards 
and  fierce  language,  lie  narr.ates,  w  ith  his 
accustomed  superlhiity  of  detail,  her  solemn 
pr<»iestations  of  her  desire  to  maintain  in¬ 
tact  the  religion  of  the  Protestants;  he 
sitiks  entirely  into  oblivion  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  tear  it  np  root  and  branch,  and  her 
energetic  schetnes  to  accomplish  this.  The 
League  of  Bayonne,  w  hicli  she  signed,  and 
which  was  umiuestionahly  one  of  the  most 
infamous  conspiracies  ever  concocted,  is 
here  dismissed  w  ith  a  few  small  words  of  re¬ 
gret,  that  Mary’s  friendship  for  her  relatives 
had  made  her  indiscreet.  Nothing  is  said 
as  to  her  letter  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
wherein  she  promised  her  hearty  concur¬ 
rence  in  any  scheme  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  “  damnable  error”  that  covered  Scot¬ 
land.  To  reduce  laws  to  silence,  and,  in 
the  plenitude  of  legislative  omnipotence,  to 
annul  Acts  of  Parliament,  was  nothing  to 
one  educated  by  the  House  of  Guise.  The 
Act  of  1500,  which  abolished  the  old  con- 


sistorial  courts,  Mary  set  at  defiance,  by 
restoring  the  consistiTial  jnrisdictitui  of 
Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
I'his  fact,  which  was  long  deniod^  is  now’ 
admitted,  though  M r.  Tyiler  disinis.^es  it  in 
ten  words,  and  at  the  same  time  falls  into 
a  most  extraordinary  admission,  as  coming 
from  a  pariizan  t;f  Mary  ; — 

“  Jill  unawares 

I'iiitlering  liis  pinions  vain,  plunil)  down  he  drops 
'I'eii  llioiisuiid  futhuin  deep.” 

In  describing  the  events  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Darnley,  he  states,  that  “  a 
divi’rce  between  Bothwell  and  his  Countess 
Lady  Jane  Gerdt  ii,  w  as  procured  w  ith  in¬ 
decent  haste;  atid  it  was  suspected  that  the 
recent  restoration  of  his  consistorial  rights 
to  the  Archbislup  of  St.  Andrews,  had 
been  made  with  this  object,”  (vol.  vii.,  p. 
1)(1.)  This  incidental  notice  is  all  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstance  in  this  history  ; 
and  if  the  object  thus  assigned  were  true. 

It  is  clear,  accorditig  to  Air.  Ty tier’s  own 
showing,  that  the  Queen  was  of  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  her  hushatid’s  murder,  since 
the  restoration  of  the  Archhislu'p  took 
place  oti  iiBd  December,  15Gt),  and  the  King 
was  murdered  on  9lh  February,  lotiG-T. — 
(Laing’s  History,  vol.  i.,  p. 

■  Th^vewvpreinot  4he  only  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  to  recall — iti  the  language  of  Knox  — 
“the  Rotnan  Antichrist,  by  just  laws  once 
banislied  from  this  realm.”  "'Phe  Romish 
ceremonies  in  Ilolynx  d  chapel,  w  hich  once 
were  private,  were  thrown  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  were  attended  by  ail  <11  whom  the 
Royal  intliience could  begot  to  bear.  Bed¬ 
ford  is  extremely  lacrymo>e  on  her  success¬ 
ful  proselytizing,  (Wright’s  Queen  FJiza- 
beth,  vol.  i.,  p.  ^(’4  ;)  and  Bishop  Grindal 
goes  itito  details  as  to  the  preparations  made 
for  seizing  Imld  of  the  city  churches,  and 
stockitig  them  w  ith  Popish  images,  (Stripe’s 
Gritidal,  App.  ‘2(1.)  As  all  this,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  eflect,  has  been  etilirely 
omitted  or  slurred  over  in  this  history,  we 
shall  cite  the  impartiality  of  a  foreigner,  in 
regard  to  a  point  of  the  last  importance  :  — 

“  Without,”  snys  Raumer,  “regarding  the 
warnings  of  Melville  and  other  persons  at- 
tac.hed  to  her,  she  persisted  in  her  course; 
summoned  a  Parliament  to  condemn  the  fugi¬ 
tive  lords,  and  sequestered  their  estates.  Sl.e 
permitted  Komish  worship  to  be  everywhere 
celebrated,  restored  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  to  all  his  rights,  commissioned  him  to 
institute  inquiries  against  the  heretics,  and  de¬ 
prived  the  Protestant  clergy  of  almost  all  the 
powers  which  had  been  granted  to  them.” — 
i(Vol.  i.,  p.  203.) 
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Tiie  tide  of  Mnry’s  love  lind  scarce  risen,  j  is  one  point  on  which  our  four  anlhors  are 
wln  n  it  fell.  Slie  found  an  overgrown  j  more  or  less  agreed,  namely,  that  4Mary 
school-boy  in  the  room  of  that  being  ofj  hated  Botbwell  as  intensely  as  she  did  his 
ideal  perfection,  framed  out  when  jiassion  i  victim.  We  must  meet  this,  upon  the  evi- 
and  imagin  itioii  were  young.  Of  his  folly,  ^  dence,  with  an  unceremonious  conlrailic- 
bis  silliness,  and  his  mean  and  low  vices,  -  tion.  'J'hat  she  loved  him,  and  for  him 
ample  details  will  be  found  in  the  works  was  content  to  sacrifice  rank  and  honor, 
now  under  consideration.  It  reipiires  no  good  name,  self-resjiect,  the  regard  of 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  guess!  friends,  and  a  natii  n’s  alfeclion,  is  a  fact  as 
the  full  strength  of  that  revulsion,  which  indi>putab|y  proved  as  that  she  married 
turned  girlish  fondness  to  iutensesi  loath- 'him.  Of  tliis  there  is  evidence  siifiicieul  in 
ing,  when  the  proud  descendant  (d  a  line  the  works  we  are  reviewing,  u  ithout  calling 
of  kings,  who  h  id  stoojied  to  marry,  found  ‘  in  the  assistance  of  the  celebrateil  sonnets, 
all  her  sacrifice  in  vain.  It  touched  her '  of  which  coiitrover.sy,  by  deii)  iiig  their  in- 
woman’s  vanity  to  the  (luick,  to  fiinl  all  her:  tegrny,  has  disputed  their  inlionnation.  In 
lieiiulv  powerless,  and  the  nameless  assidui-  the  season  of  winter,  Mary  rode  si.xiy  miles 
ties  due  to  her,  never  thought  of,  when  in  one  day  to  visit  Bothwell  ;  but  this,  ac- 
soine  childish  rattle  called  her  husband  to  j  cording  to  Mr.  Tytler,  was  on  the  business 
an  excitement  suited  to  his  tastes.  Affec-'ofthe  state:  and  the  conseipience  imruedi- 
tioii  whose  forfeiture  is  generated  in  con-  ately  was  a  burning  fever;  but  Mr.  'I'ytler 
tempt,  never  returns.  A  deep  injury  may  tells  us  that  this  was  owing  to  the  unhappy 
be  alonerl  for,  but  the  feeling  of  contem|)l  ■  bickerings  with  the  King,  at  that  time  in 
implies  the  uprooting  of  all  the  sympathies  the  West  of  Sca  tl and.  'I'he  most  slreuu- 
on  which  attachment  rests.  ous  defenders  of  Mary,  we  believe,  give  up 

Mary  was  not  one  to  fee<l  for  ever  on  thcj  this  journey  as  an  act  of  indiscretion  at  the 
memory  of  vanished  h'  pes.  'i’he  murder  i  best ;  to  speak  .‘severely  of  it,  the  couse- 
of  the  King,  follow  ed  by  her  rapid  marriage  j  (jeuceof  a  w  arm  aiTection  ;  to  say  the  worst 
with  Boihwell  —  her  d(uhronpment,  impris-j  of  if,  the  evidence  of  a  bad  [lassioii,  which 
oninent,  escape,  and  ultimaie  defeat,  arc  |  had  grown  beyond  the  rcslraiuls  of  decency 
crowded  into  a  space  so  brief,  that  it  is ;  and  prudence. 

ama'/ing  how' they  could  have  afftTiled  scope  I  Botbwell,  the  profligate  adventurer,  so 
fir  works  so  extensive.  'i  lie  whole  series '  honored  and  caressed,  took  the  place  <'f 
of  events  are  firlnn  itely  rare  in  Imnian  liis-|llie  unb  ippy  Kmg,  who  was  now  driven 
lory,  tbougli  their  perusal  delights  ns  with  |  from  city  to  city,  without  respect  or  at- 
tbe  double  charm  of  reality  and  romance,  tendrmts.  After  Dander’s  carter  was 
Mr.  Tytler’  s  opinion  evidently  leans  against  clo.-ed,  and  Bmiiwell  bad  become  the  bns- 
tbe  Clneen,  on  the  grc.it  (piestioii  as  to  her ;  band  of  bis  widow,  we  ftnd,  with  the 
Imsband’s  murder,  though  lie  hesitates  toi  exception  of  one  instance,  an  uuvary- 
state  it.  We  have  now,  perhaps,  recovered  ;  ing  affection  between  them.  When  Mary 
all  the  evidence  which  the  many  changes  of  was  a  prisoner,  after  her  defeat  at  Carberiy 
three  centuries  have  left  ih  ;  and  it  seems  Hill,  “she  avoweth,’’accordiiig‘lo'rhrock- 
hopeless  to  expect,  that  a  more  correct  con- 1  morion,  “that  she  \yill  live  and  die  with 
elusion  can  lie  arrived  .at  in  some  future  him,  and  saith,  that  if  it  were  pul  to  her 
age,  when  the  besom  of  a  more  skilful  in-  choice,  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  king- 
dustry  shall  h  ive  swept  out  I’roin  their  oh-  dom  or  the  Lord  Bothwell,  she  wtmld  leave 
scure  liidiiig  places  some  more  conclusive  her  kingdom  and  dignity  to  go  as  a  simple 
proof,  to  strike  the  balance  of  good  and  damsel  with  him.’’ — (‘2  Strick.  280.)  And 
evil,  with  regard  to  the  actors  in  that  fa-  this  strong  expression  of  feeling  she  afler- 
mons  tragedy.  ■  waids  repeated  in  Lochleven,  ('Tytler,  vol. 

It  is  minecessary  to  revive  a  subject  so.vii.,  p.  IB4.)  While  such  were  her  feel- 
hacknied,  though  there  are  some  pi  rtions  ings  towards  Bothwell,  those  in  regard  to 
of  it  we  are  obliged  to  notice  in  discharg-  Darnley  were  of  such  a  nature  that  Beilford 
ing  our  duly  to  Mr.  Tytler.  He  has  left  i  tells  us,  that  “  it  cannot  fir  modesty,  nor 
the  story  in  the  same  position  as  he  found  ;  with  the  honor  of  a  Queen,  he  reported 
it,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  new  fact  as  to  what  she  said  of  him.” 
the  time  when  Mary  visited  Bothwell  at  the'  We  pass  over  the  indecent  haste  of  the 
Hermitage,  and  a  mysterious  interlude  per-  hurried  burial;  the  want  of  all  invesliga- 
firmed  by  two  Italians,  who,  after  playing  tion  as  to  the  authors  of  the  crime;  the 
certain  antics,  vanish  in  smoke.  But  there  farce  termed  the  trial  of  Bothwell ;  his  col- 
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lusive  seizure  of  the  Queen  Jit  Criiiuoiul,  human  heart  as  antidotes  to  its  native  tcn- 
and  carryintr  her  to  Dunhar  ;  their  mar-  deucy  to  corruption. 

riage  within  five  months  of  the  murder  ;  It  is  a  sad  and  mournful  picture  to  trace 
the  rout  at  Carherry  Hill,  and  the  final  the  fall  of  one  who  heijan  life  with  such 
overthrow  of  Langside.  Let  us  fidlow  her  high  promise,  and  to  tied  the  greeting,  al¬ 
to  another  land,  when  she  was  formally  ar-  fectionate  and  respectful,  —  “HUss  her 
raigned  for  her  husband’s  murder,  and  when  i  hoimie  face,” — st’.on  turned  to  execratic  n. 
those  celelirated  writings  were  produced  j 'I'o  see  a  gentle  Itein  r  grtnv  prematurely 
upon  which  all  the  controversy  rests.  On!  old  in  passions, — :.nd  the  worst  passu  ns 
this  point,  a  decided  advance,  is  made  when  that  excite  us, — compels  sorrow  at  the 
we  find  advocates  of  Mary  so  well  accpiaint-  ruin  of  noble  endowments,  apart  from  the 
ed  with  the  history  as  Mr.  Tvtler,  conceding  general  calamities  it  engeiuh  red.  'i'he 
that  part  only  of  the  writings  were  forged,  1  rash  vehemence  of  her  race  led  lier  into 
and  that  the  rest  of  tliem  were  genuine.  !  perilous  situations  from  w Inch  she  was  un- 
Another  step  would  have  carried  the  histo- i  able  to  rescue  herself,  and  from  which  res- 
rian  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  almost  !  cue  appeared  to  afford  no  relief  from  nii.>-- 
seems  to  hold  but  is  afraid  to  state,  wbenierv.  Once  launcbed  n|)cn  the  ciinent  of 
he  rellects  upon  the  strange  and  inexplica- 1  passion,  she  resigned  all  control  ovi  r  her 
ble  conduct  ot  iMary  in  reference  to  the  I  future  jirogress,  and  glideil  onwarils  with  a 
proceedings  before  Elizal>eth — inexplicable  |  stream  which  fast  led  her  to  destruction, 
on  any  theory  except  one  inconsistent  with  |  'I'he  (jiie.-tion  w  hich  so  long  agitated  and 
her  inncxrence.  To  speak  of  compromise  j  perplexed  historians,  is,  however,  of  nearly 
when  a  charge  of  murder  was  advanced,  j  as  litile  importance  as  the  ridiculous  (••m- 
instead  of  courting  inquiry,  which  her  in- '  troversies  of  the  schools.  i\ow,  w  hen  pi  s- 
iiocence,  if  she  were  innocent,  wi  uid  lime  leniy  is  called  upon  to  estimate  her  char- 
rendered  so  triumphant,  carries  along  w  iih  1  acter,  there  are  sulficienl  u  id  sputed  ficts 
it  a  moral  conviction  as  irresistible  as  the  ;  in  M.irv’s  history,  w  ithout  insi'iing  on  a 
most  direct  evidence  could  have  induced. '  point,  which  dogmatism  and  ingenuity  will 
This  is  a  conclusion  consistent  enough  with  '  never  settle.  “  I  am  afraid,”  sa\s  David 
the  most  kindly  nature,  and  with  unbounded  j  !  iiimc  to  Dr.-  Robertson,  “tliat  ymi,  as 
benevolence  of  liearl  ;  for  it  is  a  fat  il  error  !  well  as  myself,  bave  drawn  Mar\’s  cbarac- 
to  run  the  parallel  betw-een  general  conduct  ter  with  too  great  softenings,  ^iie  was 
and  the  aberrations  of  passion.  Hatred  toj  undoubtedly  a  violent  woman  at  rdl  limes.” 
Darnley  sinking  into  desjiair  of  rescue —  She  made,  in  truth,  a  prodigal  and  wide 
love  of  Bothwell  amounting  to  frenzy —  wii^te  of  indiscretii  ns.  She  did  evi  ry  thing 
were  feelings  strong  enough  to  shatter  to  irritate  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties 
stronger  principles  than  tho'^eofMary  Stu-jami  their  religion;  and  if  >he  tlid  not  aii- 
art,  without  joining  her  in  tlie  sisterlmod  of  thorize  the  murder  of  her  hu^b.lnd,  she  ap- 
a  Fulvia,  an  Octavia,  or  a  iMessalina.  proved  ol  it  wlien  (hme,  protected  the  un¬ 

it  is  a  frequent  enough  episode  in  the  (piestioneil  authors  of  it  from  the  jii-t  ven- 
dull  uniformity  of  human  life,  that  selfish  j  geance  of  the  laws,  and  put  il.e  climax  to 
interests  rend  asunder  the  duties  of  men,  [  her  fate  by  marrying  their  chief.  'I’here 
and  the  passions  trample  upon  both.  M  iry,lare  few  among  our  seiitnm'ntal  writers  w  ho 
never  having  known  the  discipline  of  re- !  have  had  the  boldness  to  jti'iify  these 
«:traint,  made  tier  desires  her  politics  and  j  things;  and  some  of  them,  like  Keith,  have 
Iter  morals.  Educated  in  the  polislied  vice  i  had  the  candor  to  exclaim  that  there  never 
and  elegant  profligacy  of  a  great  capital,  j  “  was  a  marriage  .so  scandalous  as  this.” 
her  religion  became  pliant  to  every  caprice,  i  It  is  well  that,  in  the  picture  of  sulVermg 
Complaint, in  truth,  was  the  largest  tribute  honor,  generosity,  and  integrity,  these 
she  paid  to  heaven,  and  tlie  sinceresl  part  !  writers  omfiiie  themselves  to  commoii- 
of  her  devotions.  'Fhe  child  of  impulse,  places  in  regard  to  the  fallibility  of  bnmnn 
she  could  not  subdue  her  feelings  to  her  nature,  though  their  strange  philosr'phy  has 
duties,  nor  w'as  she  able  to  avoid  her  vir-  .sometimes  roumled  the  erige  of  virtue  so 
Uies  or  her  vices;  and  thus  her“  melan-  that  vice  may  ride  it,  and  im|)roved  adul- 
choly  story  presents  not  the  gradual  wear-  lery  and  murder  into  a  higher  order  of  in- 
ing  away  of  principle  before  temptation,  lirmiiy,  or  a  lower  description  of  virtue, 
but  the  in.stanlaneous  demolilioii  before  an  But  when  from  sentiment  and  generality 
avalanche  of  passion  of  the  frail  barriers  of  we  descend  to  meaning,  there  seem  insu- 
modesty  and  self-respect,  implanted  in  the  perable  obstacles  to  any  distinction  be- 
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tween  the  murderer  and  liis  protector. 
'I'he  laws  that  uphold  society,  while  they 
ol'ien  excite  renrei  as  to  their  want  of  deli¬ 
cacy  in  distin<ruisli.ii!^  between  the  vices, 
generally  acknowledge  the  unfashioned 
virtues,  and  strike  with  sufiicient  force 
against  the  greater  crimes.  'I’hey  have  on 
this  subject  jironounced  a  sentence  which, 
recognizes,  in  the  deed  of  Mary  Stuart,  nol 
claim  to  our  sympathies  or  our  regards.} 
They  declare  the  accessory  to  lie  as  guilty^ 
as  the  principal,  and  visit  them  with  an  im-! 
partial  infamy.  ; 

'I’here  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  Maryj 
Stuart  that  takes  it  beyond  a  rule,  which  is^ 
not  so  much  of  civil  jurisprudence  as  ofi 
the  reason,  and  acconlmg  to  the  moral  na¬ 
ture  of  man.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
ruler  ol  a  Christian  land,  who  had  openly 
enacted  the  tragedy  of  the  melancholy; 
Dane — had  protected  her  husband’s  mur¬ 
derer  and  married  him — should  he  left  uti- 
inarked  by  the  reprobation  of  every  heart 
that  has  beat  with  horror  at  the  tale  of 
fancy  which  genius  has  immortalized? 
Truly,  sentimentalism  has  reached  its  verge 
when  it  tells  out  its  doleful  lamentations  ou 
the  tardy  justice  which  removed  from 
sovereignty  one  who  had  so  resigtied  her¬ 
self.  Had  the  marriage  with  Darnley  been 
one  of  political  necessity,  where  feelings 
were  compromised  for  interests,  and  tlie 
e.xigencies  of  state  {rolicy  ha<l  demanded 
the  immolation  of  her  alFections  on  the 
altar  of  her  greatness,  there  would  have 
been  room  for  the  hacknied  picture  of  nov¬ 
elists  and  romancers.  But  that  one  who 
had  .sown  the  bitter  fruit  she  was  obliged 
to  eat  should  demand  more  than  justice,  is 
something  winch  can  only  tiiid  support  in 
the  indiscriminate  eulogy  of  party,  the  ju¬ 
venilities  of  sentiment,  or  the  absurdities 
of  paradox. 

Had  Mary  perished  at  Langside,  when 
her  banner  dratriJ^ed  the  dust  never  again  to 
re-appear,  she  would  not  perhaps  have  ex¬ 
cited  so  lasting  a  sympathy  for  her  misfor¬ 
tunes.  But  her  nineteen  years  of  impris¬ 
onment,  and  her  tragic  death,  met  with 
the  brave  iieroism  of  her  race,  have  cre¬ 
ated  for  her  defence  a  morality  that  neither 
Plato  nor  the  Bible  owns.  In  the  groves  of 
this  academy,  instead  of  a  venerable  sage 
to  teach  the  words  of  wisdom,  we  have 
only  a  band  of  whining  moralists,  whose 
code  changes  according  to  the  rank  and 
beauty  of  the  party  whose  worth  is  to  be 
tried.  VVe  admire  the  skill  with  which 
the  murder  and  the  marriage  are  overlook- 
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ed,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  our  notice  the 
patient  fortitude  of  a  niiieieen  years’*  cap- 
livity.  It  was  not  indeed  upon  the  throne 
that  the  best  points  of  Mary’s  character  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  in  the  solitude  of  her  prisons 
that  scope  was  given  for  the  display  of 
those  kindly  feelings  of  gratitude  to  those 
who,  for  her,  had  sacrificed  country  and 
kindred — atfection  to  relatives  and  friends, 
and  even  to  the  very  spaniels  whom  her 
kindness  cherished,  joined  at  intervals  with 
outbursts  of  that  resolute  spirit  which 
had  saved  her  amid  the  early  insurrections 
which  she  crushed,  and  which  long  years 
of  agonizing  sorrow  could  not  extinguish. 
We  read  of  sutferings  firmly  endured,  and 
of  protestations  of  innocence  which  never 
varieil,  mingled  with  times  of  mournful  de¬ 
pression,  when  the  heart,  overcome  with 
,  glimpses  of  lost  happiness,  rendered  the 
retrospect  bitter,  and  denied  for  the  future 
•  even  the  hixury  of  hope.  The  ability  with 
which,  unsupported  atid  alone,  she  met  the 
,  appalling  charges  jiroclaimcd  against  her, 

,  and  the  strength  of  mind  with  which  she  en¬ 
dured  her  sad  reverse,  leave  us  only  w  ith 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  aston¬ 
ishment.  Human  nature  is  indeed  less  he- 
,  roic  in  action  than  in  suffering.  The  in- 
!  tellectual  faculties,  too,  have  their  virtues 
j  as  well  as  the  moral,  and  graceful  accom- 
I  plishments  are  scarce  less  commendable 
than  integrity.  Thus,  the  thousands  who 
'  believe  in  the  whole  catah»gue  of  crimes  of 
which  she  is  accused,  may,  instead  of  sat¬ 
isfactions  enforced,  and  injuries  rivenged, 
be  ready  to  seek  a  palliative  medium  for 
their  censure.  Their  admiration  gradu¬ 
ally  slides  into  a  warmer  feeling.  Their 
phiioso})hy,  while  it  becomes  a  detector  of 
the  naked  poverty  of  humanity,  delights 
;  again  to  cover  the  miseries  it  has  exposed, 
and  not  to  press  too  hardly  upon  one  who, 
if  she  greatly  erred,  was  greatly  tempted, 
and  made  her  expiation  in  bitter,  and  near¬ 
ly  unexampled  sorrows. 

Passionate  and  headstrong  to  a  degree 
■  which  nothing  could  impede,  her  conduct 
presented  the  most  extra«>rdiiiary  amount 
of  errors,  contradictions,  open  and  un¬ 
blushing  inconsistencies,  likings  and  ha¬ 
treds,  irregular  sallies  of  virtue,  with  the 
violence  of  a  sirocco  while  the  fit  lasted, 

!  and  with  ail  its  erratic  ii regularity.  The 
gentle  zephyr  scarcely  ceased  to  blow  when 
Boreas  began.  The  same  persons  were 
one  day  covered  with  caresses,  and  the 
I  next  repelled  with  insults,  and  threatened 
I  with  forfeitures.  Murray  was  at  first  flat- 
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tered  and  ennobled,  and  then  bunted  as  a 
criminal  from  Ids  country  ;  received  into 
favor  again,  and  then  pursued  with  unre¬ 
lenting  virulence  to  the  last.  Darnley 
himself  had  scarce  emerged  from  the  ca¬ 
resses  of  the  honeymoon,  before  he  was 
chased  from  city  to  city,  as  if  he  had  the 
plagtie.  For  Hotluvell  Mary  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  all,  and  yet,  on  the  very  mar¬ 
riage-day,  she  was  crying  for  a  dagger  to 
rid  herself  of  life;  and  three  weeks  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  tide  had  turned,  she  was 
willing  to  follow  him  as  a  simple  damsel 
throughout  the  world.  With  grave  con- 
tempt  for  the  opinion  of  her  people,  she 
loudly  proclaimed  the  continual  changes 
of  her  inconstant  disposition  ; — enough,  in 
her  own  day,  to  affix  a  levity  to  her  name, 
that  shook  all  the  confidence  w’hich  her 
vigorous  intellect  would  have  procured  her 
— which  often  sublimed  folly  into  madness, 
and  w  hich  leaves  the  readers  of  her  story 
with  the  painful  conviction,  that  there  were 
moments  of  delirium  in  her  life.  Her 
evanescent  pleasures  and  her  enduring  ago¬ 
nies;  her  first  weaknesses  and  her  later 
struggles;  her  good  resolutions  and  her 
reckless  schemes,  are  all  inscribed  with  a 
blind  fatality  of  error,  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  scatfold  the  scion  of  an  hundred 
kings. 

Next  to  Mary  Stuart,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  actor  in  that  age  of  stirring  adventure 
was  unquestionably  the  Presbyterian  Re¬ 
former.  The  history  of  Tytler  in  regard  to 
him,  if  not  so  openly  abusive  as  that  of 
Hume,  is  still  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  to  his  bigotry,  intole¬ 
rance,  brutality,  and  fanaticism.  Open  and 
direct  abuse  gives  place  to  a  more  artful 
style.  Knox  is  first  described  with  that 
faint  praise,  which  insinuates  that  there  is 
much  to  blame;  and  the  appearance  of 
extraordinary  candor  is  displayed,  by  the 
admission  of  the  quality  of  courageous  en¬ 
ergy,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny, 
^'he  history  then  proceeds  in  its  even  tenor 
of  quiet  reproof ;  faithful  quotations  appear, 
of  every  angry  expression  of  the  controver¬ 
sial  leader  of  a  religious  revolution;  and 
the  dead  calumnies  of  other  days  are  drag¬ 
ged  from  the  quiet  of  their  tombs  to  the 
resurrection  of  a  second  life 

We  ever  understood  that  Knox  ^served 
well  of  his  country;  that  along  with  being 
a  man  of  keen  temper  and  uncompromising 
disposition,  he  labored  in  support  of  honest 
principles,  and  for  the  creation  of  noble 
institutions.  It  is  written  in  histories, 
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though  not  in  Mr.  Ty tier’s,  that  he  squan¬ 
dered  himself  for  the  people  whom  he 
roused  from  the  lethargic  sleep  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  that  no  feeling  of  interest 
or  of  friendship  ever  stifled  his  rebuke  of 
personal  immoral Jty,  or  of  oppression  to 
the  poor.  The  powerful  nobility  who 
robbed  the  Church  as  the  price  of  their 
conversion,  found  in  him  the  untiring 
denouncer  of  their  ruthless  spoliation; 
and  religion,  since  the  elder  ages  when 
inspiration  gave  it  vigor,  never  found  a 
more  zealous  adherent,  or  one  who  more 
consistently  endeavored  to  illustrate  it  by 
example.  All  this,  however,  is  blotted  out 
of  history.  We  are  presented  with  nothing 
but  a  degrading  caricature  of  a  brutal, 
unfeeling  savage,  who,  like  the  ghoule  in 
the  Eastern  tale,  delighted  in  execrations 
of  loveliness  and  beauty,  and  whose  iron 
heart  never  warmed  beneath  the  sunshine 
of  amiability.  All  the  fond  colors  of 
reverence  and  respect,  which  have  ever  been 
associated  with  the  Reformer’s  name,  are 
thus  dissipated  like  a  pleasing  vision, 
which  had  soothed  the  world  into  the 
tranquil  slumber  of  a  foolish  ignorance. 

That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  niisrepre- 
sent  Mr.  Tytler,  we  shall  give  his  opinion 
in  his  own  language;  but  as  we  cannot 
afford  room  for  a  volume,  we  shall  quote 
every  word  of  his  own  abridgment  of  his 
history,  where  the  name  of  Knox  occurs. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  anticipate  the 
fiillowing  as  the  epitome  of  an  impartial 
historian : — 

“  Knox  persecuted  for  his  heretico-Pro- 
tcstant  opinions; — refuses  a  bishopric — lives 
an  exile  on  account  of  persecutions  in  his  ow  n 
country — returns  to  it,  and  labors  with  untir¬ 
ing  perseverance  for  many  years  to  establish 
Protestantism — rebukes  the  great  for  immo¬ 
rality,  profaneness,  and  rapacity — establishe.-* 
schools  and  demands  money  for  their  support 
— appeals  to  the  Parliament  and  the  nobility  for 
a  maintenance  to  the  Church — preaches  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  life  a  true  religion — never  received  a 
bribe,  an*!  left  his  fantily  so  poor  that  they  had 
scarce  sufficient  to  bury  him  ;  and  dies  with  a 
lamentation  universal  in  his  owm  country,  and 
its  echo  heard  in  far  distant  lands.” 

This  is  what  might  be  anticipated ;  it 
is  not,  however,  what  we  find.  Here  is 
Mr.  Ty  tier’s  ; — 

“Policy  and  intrigues  of  Knox — Mary’s  in¬ 
terview’  w  ith  Knox — his  injudicious  violence — 
discontent  of  Knox  and  the  ministers — propo¬ 
sal  of  a  meeting  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
— opposed  by  Knox — violence  of  Knox — Ran- 
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Jolpli  censures  him — Knox’s  interview  with 
Mary — his  criiicismon  the  Court  danciiii^ — vi- 
olerice  of  Knox — policy  ol*  liis  party — Knox’s 
pxilpit  address  to  the  ProtestatU  no!)les — he 
attacks  the  (Queen’s  marriage— his  violent  in¬ 
terview  with  Mary  —  he  apostrophizes  the 
Court  ladies — Lethington  hlarnes  Knox’s  vio¬ 
lence — observations  on  the  conduct  of  Knox — 
Knox’s  return  to  Edinhiirgh — his  vigorous 
[why  not  violent  this  timej  exertions— Knox’s 
refusal  to  ])ray  for  the  (iueen — illness  and 
death  of  Knox.”  | 

Such  is  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Tyth'r’s  own 
epitome  of  the  doings  of  the  Scolti.sh  Re¬ 
former,  in  which  tltere  is  only  the  one  sin¬ 
gle  idea  of  a  savage  perpetrating  violence 
and  knocks.  It  is  improper,  however,  to 
leave  Mr.  Tytler  with  the  advantage  of 
charging  us  with  dealing  in  generalities. 

It  may  tend  somewhat  to  amusement,  if  not 
to  instruction,  if  we  slnirtly  examine  three 
distinct  charges  he  has  advanced,  when, 
forgetting  his  Fabian  policy  on  the  unap¬ 
proachable  heights  of  inuendo  and  sneer¬ 
ing,  he  accu.ses  Knox  of  hypocrisy  and 
cowarilice,  violent  folly  and  murder. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Knox 
was  a  minister  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  arrived  in  Scotland 
at  the  beginning  r)f  the  end  (»f  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  domination.  With  his  accu.^Jlomed 
zeal,  he  began  a  crusade  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  idolatry,  and  soon  found  at  his  back  j 
the  infuriated  yells  of  a  thousand  priests. 
Without  any  support  from  the  nobility — 
who  made  the  discovery  at  a  later  period 
that  their  interests  and  those  of  the  Re- ; 
formers  ran  in  unison — he  was  left  almost  1 
alone  to  face  the  storm.  He  ha<l  only  two  J 
courses  open, — cither  to  instigate  the  popu-’ 
lace  to  insurrection,  or  to  retire  into  tlte 
obscurity  from  whence  he  came.  At  the 
critical  moment  he  was  elected  minister  of 
a  Protestant  congregation  at  Geneva,  which 
he  accepted,  as  a  prudent  retreat  front  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  him.  He  had 
as  a  precedent  the  wise  prudence  of  the 
German  reformer,  wliose  retreat  to  the 
mountain  castle  of  Wartburg,  saved  from  a 
useless  martyrdom  a  life  on  which  hung 
momentous  interests.  Mr  Tytler,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  so  regard  the  proceeding  ol 
the  Reformer ;  and  tlie  following  is  the 
style  in  which  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and 
cow'ardicc  is  snccringly  told  . 

“Possibly,  by  retiring,  he  saved  his  life; 
but,  judging  with  all  charity,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  whilst  his  writings,  at  this  period, 
hud  all  the  impassioned  zeal,  his  conduct  be¬ 


trayed  some  want  of  the  ardent  courage  of  a 
martyr.” — (Vol.  vi.  p.  SO.)  ^ 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  Knox’s  history 
a  passage  so  calculated  to  exhibit  the  genu¬ 
ine  unllinching  character  of  the  man,  as 
his  interviews  with  his  unhappy  Queen. 
Hume,  without  quoting  the  oidy  record  of 
[  them  we  possess,  gives  the  grossest  carica- 
!  ture,  if  it  cann<u  be  more  strongly  described 
I  as  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  truth.  Far 
j  from  being  moved  with  beauty  dissolved  in 
j  tears,  Knox  is  described  as  gloating  in  the 
'wanton  brutality  of  insolent  reproof.  Mr. 

;  'Pytler  is  more  specific  in  the  narrative,  less 
•direct  in  the  charge  advanced,  eijually  anx¬ 
ious  to  create  the  same  imjiression,  guilty  of 
las  much  addition  and  as  much  subtraction 

I 

I  from  the  record,  as  was  nece.«sary  to  his 
j  purpose,  atid  equally  indebted  to  itnagina- 
tion  for  point  to  his  satire. 

Mr.  Tytler’s  account  of  the  first  inter¬ 
view  might  have  been  pa.^sed  over  unno¬ 
ticed,  had  it  appeared  in  the  Monastery  or 
the  Abbot.  In  the  .‘^ober  pages  of  veritable 
history,  it  is  unpardonable  for  the  clumsy 
mode  in  which  the  burlesque  is  done. 

“She  (Mary)  blamed  him,”  says  Mr.  Tyt¬ 
ler,  ‘’for  the  violence  of  his  book  against  fe¬ 
male  government,  ami  with  a  clearness  and 
vijior  of  aigument  for  which  he  wa.s  probjibly 
not  prej'areilj  pointed  out  its  evil  consequences 
in  cxriling  subjects  against  their  rulers.” — 
(V'ol.  vi ,  p.  239.) 

It  would  not  have  .served  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Tytler  to  have  added,  as  Knox  tells 
us,  that  “  the  Queen  first  accused  him, that 
he  had  raised  a  pan  of  her  subjects  agaitist 
her  mother  and  herself;  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  great  sedition  and  great  slaughter 
in  England  ;  and  that  it  was  said  to  her, 
that  all  that  he  did  was  by  necromancy.” 
—  (Knox,  Historic,  p.  310.)  Mr.  Tytler, 
however,  mentions  that  “  she  then  advised 
I  him,  to  treat  w  illt  greater  charity  those 
j  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,”  w  hvh 
advice  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  historian’s, 
drawn  from  his  lively  imagination.  After 
some  conversation  as  to  the  principles 
maintained  in  Knox’s  book,  Mary  mooted 
the  dangerous  subject  of  the  right  of  the 
j  governed  to  resist  the  governors  ;  and  she 
immediately  received  from  the  Reformer 
one  of  the  clearest  expositions  ever  given, 
of  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the 
subject  and  the  ruler.  ”  Think  you,”  said 
she,  ”  that  subjects  having  power  may  re¬ 
sist  their  princes?” — a  question  which 
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Mr.  T}’ tier  burlesques  after  this  fashion.  | 
“  VV^hat,  cried  the  Queen,  starting  and 
speaking  with  great  intrgp,  do  you  main-; 
lain  that  subjects,”  &,c.  W  here  is  Mr,  j 
T}tler’s  authority  for  saying  that  .Mary,  in-J 
stead  of  “starting,”  &,c  ,  was  not  quietly  i 
engaged  with  her  embroidery?  The  an-1 
swer  of  Knox  was  the  manly  declaration  of^ 
an  unpalatable  truth,  little  understood  in 
his  own  day,  but  which,  we  will  show  Mr. 
Tytler,  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  pages  of  Paley  and  De  Lolme.  j 
The  historian,  however,  will  find  in  it  ; 
nothing  but  sedition  ;  and  a  few  additional 
touches  to  heighten  the  rudeness  are  thrown 
in.  “  It  is  even  so,  Madame,”  (Mr.  Tytler 
narrates,)  “It  is  even  so,  Madame,  con¬ 
tinued  the  stern  champion  of  resistance, 
Jixing  his  eyes  upon  the  young  Quein^  and 
raising  his  voice  to  a  tone  which  almost 
amounted  to  a  menace.'*  All  this  is  purely 
imaginative.  So  far  as  history  tells  us, 
we  are  left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  w  hether 
Knox  spoke  in  a  low  whisper  or  with  a  loud 
tone  and  furious  gestures — whether  his 
eyes  were  on  the  floor  or  on  the  ceiling,  or 
fixed  on  theCiueen  or  on  Murray, or  staring 
straight  forward,  or  winking  askance,  or 
half  shut.  Mr.  'I'ytler  ahso  informs  us  of 
Mary’s  feelings  as  precisely  as  if  she  had 
left  a  journal  of  each  varying  emotion  for 
his  service.  “  At  these  words  Mary  stood 
for  some  lime  silent  and  amazed  ;  she  was  i 
terrified  by  the  violence  with  which  they  I 
were  uttered.”  [.A  fancy  of  Mr.  'I’ytler’sj 
own,  and  not  a  syllable  about  it  in  history.]  ! 
“  She  thought  of  her  own  youth  and  weak-; 
ness  [5/f]  ;  of  the  fierce  zealots  by  whom  | 
she  was  surrounded  [.<fr]  ;  her  mind  pic-: 
tured  to  itself,  in  gloomy  anticipation,  the! 
struggles  which  aw'aited  her  and  she 

burst  into  tears.”  It  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Thomas  Randolph  that  the  Queen,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  began  to 
weep;  but  whether  this  was  caused  by  an-! 
ger,  as  Randolph  thinks,  or  by  fear,  as  Mr.  j 
'J'yler  dogmatically  tells  us,  is  nothing  to 
the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Reformer.  His  opinion  was 
asked  on  an  elementary  principle  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  and  not  being  able  to  j 
suit  his  answer  “  to  the  appetite  of  princes,”  j 
it  produced  the  result,  which  an  unexpect- 1 
cd  and  unpalatable  truth  would  naturally  | 
operate  on  the  mind  of  a  passionate  and  j 
headstrong  woman.  | 

This  was  not  the  only  interview  ofj 
Knox  with  Mary.  After  she  had  resolved 
on  that  unhappy  marriage  with  Darnley, 


which  embittered  her  existence,  she  could 
find  no  bounds  to  her  anger  against  Knox 
for  his  public  opposition.  He  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  after 
receiving  her  upbraidings,  she  burst  into 
tears.  “What,”  she  asked  him,  “have 
you  to  do  with  my  marriage,  or  what  are 
you  within  the  commonwealth  ?”  “  A  sub¬ 

ject,”  said  Knox  proudly,  “  born,  Madame, 
within  the  same;  and  though  J  be  neither 
earl,  lord,  n(  r  baron,  yet  hath  God  made 
me  a  profitable  and  useful  member.”  Mr. 
Tytler,  as  usual,  makes  the  plain  honesty  of 
the  Reformer  amount  to  insolence.  When 
he  is  anxious  to  show  the  Queen  that  it  is 
,  no  mean  sneaking  sedition  that  urges  him 
'  to  argue  against  the  marriage,  he  told  Ma- 
'  ry  that,  “to  yi'urself  I  say  what  I  spake  in 
'  public,”  an  expression  which  Mr.  Tytler 
I  alters  to  give  it  point  and  virulence — 

!  “  What  1  have  said  in  public  I  here  repeat 
I  to  your  own  fare."  Knox  finally  was  dis- 
!  missed,  and  Mary  took  “no  farther  notice 
of  his  c'flicious  and  uncalled-for  interfer¬ 
ence  with  her  marriage.”  Now,  here  we 
'  say  again,  is  there  every  thing  left  out  that 
'  could  display  the  kindly  feelings  of  the 
i  warm-hearted  Reformer.  “  Madame,”  said 
Knox,  “  in  God’s  presence  I  speak,  I  never 
I  delighted  in  the  weeping  of  any  of  God’s 
!  creatures,  yea,  I  can  scarcely  well  abide 
I  the  tears  of  mine  own  boys  when  my  own 
hands  correct  them,  much  less  can  I  re¬ 
joice  in  your  Majesty’s  weeping;  but  see¬ 
ing  I  have  offered  unto  you  no  just  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  offended,  but  have  spoken  the 
truth,  as  my  vocation  craves  of  me,  I  must 
sustain  your  Majesty’s  tears,  rather  than  I 
dare  hurl  my  conscience,  or  betray  the 
commonwealth  by  silence.” — (Knox,  p. 
300.)  Mr.  Tytler’s  linfited  space  did  not 
permit  him  to  cite  this  passage. 

But  there  is  no  portion  of  Mr.  Tytler’s 
History  of  the  doings  of  the  Reformer  that 
excited  a  greater  burst  of  astonishment 
than  his  assertion  that  “  the  great  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  leader  Knox  w  as  privy  ”  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  David  Rizzio.  This  assertion  he 
takes  pride  to  himself  in  mentioning,  “is 
now  stated  for  the  first  time.” — (Vcl.  vii., 
p.  21,  note.)  It  is  insisted  upon  in  the  text, 
and  is  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  dis¬ 
sertation  in  the  Appendix.  Mr.  Tytler  was 
anticipated  by  such  party  writers  as  Goodall 
and  Chalmers,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  it ;  but  the  mode  in  which  he 
proceeds  to  the  attack  is  one  more  skilfully 
formed,  and  far  more  calculated  to  impose 
upon  his  readers.  He  professes  himself 
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“unable  to  escape”  the  conclusion  that 
Knox  was  guilty,  and,  though  with  lacerated 
feelings,  he  is  compelled  to  seal  his  doom. 
He  does  his  best,  however,  to  weep  tears 
of  anodyne  into  the  wound.  So  candid  a 
historian,  so  liberal  a  writer,  so  unwilling  a 
witness,  necessarily  created  an  impression  ; 
and  from  the  Quarterly  Review  to  Mr 
Lyon  at  St.  Andrews,  has  it,  in  various 
shapes,  been  insisted  on,  until  the  echo  dis¬ 
turbed  the  philosophic  quiescence  of  Ger¬ 
man  dreamers,  who  have  repeated  the  story 
in  their  sober  Deutsche  in  one  of  the  late 
numbers  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung. 

Mr.  Tytler  represents  the  murder  as  a 
long  preconcerted  scheme,  sanctioned  by 
the  leaders  of  all  the  factions  but  the 
Queen’s.  It  is  unnecessary  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  ascertain  whether  the  act  was  a 
sudden  ebullition  of  passion,  or  a  matured 
conspiracy ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  ex¬ 
amine  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  remove  Riz/io  from  the  fatigues 
of  office.  This  point  Mr.  Tytler  altogether 
evades;  and  his  theory  proceeds  upon  the 
erroneous  assumption,  that  the  scheme,  as 
it  was  executed,  was  what  was  originally 
devised ;  an  assertion  made  against  the 
most  explicit  declarations  of  contemporary 
histories,  that  the  intention  was  to  brintr 
Rizzio  to  public  trial,  and  to  condemn  him 
with  all  the  formalities  of  law.  This  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  in  Hume’s  History  of  the 
House  of  Douglas  and  Angus — a  work 
composed  from  the  best  and  most  authentic 
sources,  (p.  290,  fol.  ed.);  in  Melville’s 
Memoirs,  (Keith,  App.  p.  121);  in  the 
“  Relation”  of  Lord  Ruthven,  the  prime 
conspirator,  (p.  14) ;  and  by  Douglas  ol 
Lochlevey,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
band.  It  was  their  intention,  says  Douglas, 
to  have  “  punished  him  by  order  of  justice, 
yet  God  disposed  othervvays,  by  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  means,  which,  truly  my  own  heart 
abhorred,  when  I  saw  him  ;  for  I  never 
consented  that  he  should  have  been  user 
beside  justice,  neither  was  it  in  any  noble 
man  his  mind.” — (M’Crie’s  Knox,  5th  ed. 
p.  293,  note.) 

It  would  not  have  been  consistent  with 
Mr.  Tytler’s  theory,  unless  a  barbarous 
murder  had  been  intended  from  the  first, 
because  the  accession  to  a  party,  whose  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  bring  a  supposed  criminal  to 
justice,  would  only  be  an  act  of  highest 
commendation.  It  was  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keep  these  authorities  untold  ;  and 
then  the  argument  proceeds  to  establish 
Knox’s  connexion  with  the  authors  of  a 
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murder,  perpetrated  with  preconcerted  ag- 
siravations  of  horror.  « 

We  will  assume  with  Mr.  Tytler,  that  a 
murder  was  intended  from  the  first — and 
shortly  examine  the  case  he  thinks  he  has 
established.  It  appears,  that  wlien  groping 
amid  the  mouldering  records  of  the  State 
aper  Office,  lie  discovered  a  letter  t.f 
Thoinas R andolph’s,  Elizabeth’s  Ambassa- 
!(W  at  the  Scottish  Court,  containing  an 
account  of  the  murder,  to  which,  in  another 
hand,  there  was  pinned  a  list  of  names,  of 
those  who  were  “  at  the  death  of  Davy,  and 
rrivy  thereunto.”  In  this  list,  there  occur 
the  names  of  “  John  Knox  and  John  Craig, 
preachers;”  and  this  is  the  evidence  on 
which  the  accusation  rests. 

Mr.  Tytler  first  favours  us  with  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Governor  of 
Berwick,  to  Cecil,  the  Minister  of  Eliza- 
)eth,  in  which  he,  among  other  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  murder,  states,  that  as  “  Mr. 
Randolph  writeth  also  more  at  large  of  the 
names  of  such  as  now  be  gone  abroad,  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  therewith,”  (vol.  vii., 
354.)  Randolph,  at  this  period,  was 
resident  at  Berwick,  and  not  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  the  letter  referred  to  by  Bedford,  ac¬ 
cordingly  follows.  It  is  dated  the  2 1st 
March,  1565-6 ;  and  in  the  body  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  Randolph  gives  the  list  of  names  in  the 
following  terms : — 

“  The  Lords  of  the  last  attemptate,  which 
were  these — Morton,  Kuthven,  Lindsay,  and 
Leddington.  Besides  these,  that  were  the 
principal  takers  in  hand  of  this  matter,  there 
are  also  these:  the  Liiird  of  Orniiston,  Haw- 
ton,  his  son-in-law,  Caw’der,  hi.s  nej  liew, 
Brunsden,  Whyttynghani,  Andrew’  Car,  of 
Faw’lside,  Justice-Clerk’s  brother,  Ge«)rge 
Douglas,  and  some  other ;  of  the  town  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh  divers.” — (Vol.  vii.,  p.  355.) 

This  is  the  list  of  Randolph,  and  in  it 
Knox’s  name  does  not  appear;  but  Mr. 
Tytler  found  a  piece  of  paper,  pinned  to 
the  letter,  with  some  nantes,  written  in  some 
unknown  hand,  w  hich  he  says  was  the  list 
Randolph  was  to  send.  Now',  here,  we 
humbly  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow' 
Mr.  Tytler.  M'e  have  in  Randolph’s  letter 
— in  the  body  of  it,  and  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing — a  precise  definite  list,  which  would 
be  without  any  meaning  at  all,  if  the  loose 
slip  of  paper  was  also  to  be  held  as  the  list. 
'Bhis  separate  paper  is  not  mentioned,  more¬ 
over,  as  having  been  sent  along  with  the 
letter  ;  it  is  not  written  by  Bedford  or  Ran¬ 
dolph,  or  by  any  Secretary  of  Randolph’s, 
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but,  according  to  Mr.  Tyller,  it  must  have 
beeti  by  some  clerk  of  Bedford’s,  whom 
Randol|>h  must  have  hired  for  tlie  occasion. 
There  is  not  tlie  slightest  evidence  that  it 
was  seen  by  either  of  the  ministers.  The 
whole  bond  of  connexion  between  it  and 
their  letter  is  the  pin,  just  as  the  sole  con- ! 
iiexion  between  one  part  of  Mr.  Ty tier’s 
arcmmeut  and  the  rest  is  the  binding.  That 

O  O 

it  was  written  by  Bedford’s  clerk,  we  have 
nothing  but  Mr.  Ty tier’s  guess  as  proof; 
that  it  was  a  jeu  d'eaprit  of  some  of  the 
clerks  in  the  London  ofiice,  we  offer  as 
another  guess.  It  is  an  anonymous,  unau¬ 
thenticated,  nameless,  scrap  of  paper,  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  mass  of  similar  rubbish,  to  be 
rendered  by  Mr.  Tytler  powerful  enough 
to  annihilate  the  concurring  testimony  of 
all  contemporary  history  ! 

From  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Tytler  main¬ 
tains,  that  “the  inference  is  inevitable.” 
John  Knox,  in  “  an  authentic  list,”  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  privy  to  the  murder.  Having 
thus  doggedly  pronounced  his  decree,  Mr. 
Tytler  declines  an  examination  of  the  list, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  be  con¬ 
sistent  witli  other  acknowledged  facts,  or 
even  with  itself.  It  contains,  however,  se¬ 
veral  blunders,  in  the  only  two  lines  of  nar¬ 
rative  with  which  it  favors  us.  It  professes 
to  be  “a  list  of  names,  of  such  as  were 
consenting  to  the  death  of  David,”  which 
is  totally  contrary  to  the  character  of  the 
list  which  Bedford  said  Randolph  was  to 
send,  for  it  was  only  to  contain  “  the  nasnes 
of  such  ns  he  gone  abroad;”  a  description 
which  might  apply  to  Knox,  as  he  left  Ed¬ 
inburgh  on  the  Queen’s  return  from  Dun¬ 
bar.  There  are  otdy  sixteen  names  given  ; 
but  in  the  appendix  to  Keith,  there  is  a  list 
of  those  charged  by  the  Privy  Council  as 
having  been  accessory  to  the  crime,  amount¬ 
ing  in  number  to  seventy-one;  and  in  Pit¬ 
cairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  there  will  be  found 
thirty  more.  This  is  the  first  error,  though 
it  is  not  the  greatest.  It  concludes  with 
informing  us  that  “  all  these  were  at  the 
death  of  Davij,  and  privy  thereunto,  and 
are  now  in  displeasure  with  the  Queen,  and 
their  houses  taken  and  spoiled”  Here 
there  are  two  gross  mistakes.  Vv'e  never 
before  heard  it  whispered,  that  either  .lohn 
Knox  or  John  Craig  was  **  at  the  death.” 
Crawford  and  Blackwood,  though  they  co¬ 
vered  this  part  of  history  with  the  most  im¬ 
pudent  falsehoods,  never  crowned  them 
by  one  like  this  ;  and  Mr.  Ty  tier’s  cau¬ 
tion  came  to  his  aid.  He  will  not  believe 
the  plain  statement  of  his  own  authority, 


and  he  stops  short  of  the  charge,  that  Knox 
gave  one  of  the  fifty-three  wounds.  The 
paper  is,  however,  too  valuable  to  be  re¬ 
jected  as  unworthy  of  credit;  it  merely 
contains  an  error,  and  must  be  understood 
to  mean,  “  that  all  these  were  at  the  death 
of  Davy,  or  privy  thereto.”  After  the  crack 
has  thus  been  soldered,  another  yawns, 
when  we  are  informed,  that  the  houses  of 
all  the  persons  named,  were  taken  and 
spoiled.”  This  is  unquestionably  untrue 
as  regards  Craig,  who  remained  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  all  the  time  laboring  in  his  vocation  ; 
and  we  cannot  in  any  autliority,  printed  or 
unprinted,  find  the  slightest  warrant  for 
saying,  that  such  a  fate  overtook  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Knox. 

Thus,  therefore,  in  whatever  way  we  re¬ 
gard  this  scrap  of  paper,  we  find  it  like  Fal- 
staff’s  regiment,  “  ten  times  more  dishon¬ 
orable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient.” 
It  leaks  at  every  corner.  It  would  have 
been  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  had  it 
been  urged  to  support  any  of  the  charges 
against  Mary  ;  but  with  regard  to  Knox, 
where  slight  wounds  were  found,  they  are 
diligently  aggravated,  or  scratched  till  they 
are  made. 

Mr.  Tytler  expends  great  industry  in 
establishing  that  Randolph  and  Bedford 
were  both  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  relative  to  the  conspiracy.  Here  also 
he  entirely  fails.  With  singular  inconsist¬ 
ency,  while  he  maintains  the  truth  of  the 
list,  on  the  ground  that  “  these  two  per¬ 
sons,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Randolph, 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
details  of  the  conspiracy,” — (vol.  vii.  p. 
3.57,)  he,  in  the  next  page,  rejects  this 
ground  of  credibility,  and  puts  it  on  the  in¬ 
formation  cennmunicated  to  them  after  the 
event,  “  while  it  was  yet  new,  and  after 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Ruthven”  at  Berwick, 
from  whom  they  received  the  whole  details. 
— (Vol.  vii.  p.  300.)  Again,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  page,  he  makes  anotlier  wheel,  and 
after  ad(»pting  his  own  list,  because  it  was 
written  “  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ruthven,” 
he  rejects  a  third  list,  to  which  we  shall 
immediately  refer  (which  omits  the  name 
of  Knox,)  because  “  the  chief  authorities  of 
both  account  and  list  were  Morton  and 
Iluthven.” — (Vol.  vii.  p.  301.)  That  these 
were  not  the  chief  authorities  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  shown  ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
we  ratlier  think  .Mr.  Tytler  is  more  at  home 
in  describing  death-btd  scenes  than  in  chop¬ 
ping  logic. 

It  appears  from  all  the  evidence  we  pos- 
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sess,  to  be  perfectly  manifest,  that  neither  | 
Randolph  nor  Bedford  knew  any  thing  of 
the  details  of  the  conspiracy,  except  what 
they  obtained  from  the  Hying  reports  of  the 
refugees  who  were  daily  flocking  to  Ber¬ 
wick.  This  can  be  clearly  established  with¬ 
out  relying  upon  any  admissions  we  might  i 
draw  from  iVlr.  Tytler’s  language.  Besides  j 
the  list  contained  in  the  body  of  Randolph’s 
letter  of  21st  of  March,  and  the  scrap  of  ; 
paper  which  Mr.  T}tler  found  pinned  to! 
that  letter,  there  exists  a  third  list  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  clerk,  not  unsubscribed,  not  un¬ 
authenticated  ;  but  in  the  handwriting  of 
Randolph  himself,  and  authenticated  by 
the  subscriptions  of  him  and  Bedford  ;  and  j 


in  this  list  also  the  name  of  Knox  does  not 


the  data  on  which  their  statement  is  found¬ 
ed,  on  account  of  a  perversion  of  fact  by 
Mr.  Tytler.  They  distinctly  state,  that 
their  information  is  “conform  to  that  which 
we  have  learned  by  others,  and  known  by 
his  (Captain  Carewe’s)  report  ;  we  find  the 
same  ronfirmed  by  the  parties  selves  that 
were  there  present,  and  assisters  unto  those 
that  were  executors  of  the  deed.” — (Ellis’ 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.20H.)  In  defiance  of  this 
explicit  declaration,  that  “  the  chief  authori¬ 
ties”  were  authentic  statements  made  by 
the  special  commissioner  and  others,  “  con- 
firmed''  merely  by  Morton  and  Ruthven, 
we  have  Mr.  Tytler,  for  a  purpose  of  his 
ow’n,  risking  the  extraordinary  assertion, 
(we  will  not  characterize  it  more  severely,) 


occur.  This  list  was  sent  on  the  27  th  of  l  that  Morton  and  Ruthven  were  the  “chief 


March,  with  a  minute  account  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  to  the  Council  of  England,  and 
after  every  means  had  been  adopted  for 
arriving  at  the  truth.  ! 

We  have  this  important  document  print-  ] 
ed  elsewhere  than  in  Mr.  Tytler’s  history.* 
From  it,  it  appears  that  both  Randolph  and  ^ 
Bedford  were  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the 
whole  matter,  and  resorted  to  every  expe- ! 
dient  to  collect  information.  '1' hey  state, 
that  “  hearing  of  so  many  matters  as  we  do, 
and  finding  such  variety  in  the  reports,  we 
have  much  ado  to  decern  the  veritv,  wliich 
maketh  us  the  slower  and  loathcr  to  put 
any  thing  in  writing.”  [This  uncertainty 
as  to  facts,  be  it  observed,  existed  no  less 
than  six  days,  after  Mr.  Tytler’s  famous 
“  authentic  list”  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
off  by  Bedford’s  clerk  to  London.]  The 
writers  then  state,  that  “  we  would  not  that 
your  honors,  and  by  you  the  Queen’s  Ma- ! 
jesty,  our  Sovereign,  should  be  advertised  j 
but  of  the  very  truth,  as  near  as  we  can  ; 
possible.”  How'  did  they  proceed?  “  'Bo: 
this  end,  we  thought  good  to  send  up  Cap¬ 
tain  Carewe,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  ! 
tune  of  the  last  attempt,  who  spoke  there 
w’ith  diverse,  and  after  that  with  the  Queen’s 
self  and  her  husband.” 

Tims,  therefore,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
eighteen  days  after  the  murder,  when  the 
usual  exaggerations  and  falsehoods  that  at¬ 
tend  the  first  report  of  a  startling  event  had 
died  away,  and  when  the  English  ministers 
had  derived  their  information  from  the  sure 
source  of  a  special  envoy,  they  sat  down  to 


authorities.”  The  object  of  this  is,  to  take 
away  from  the  list  the  character  of  being 
impartial,  by  rendering  it  entirely  the  work 
of  Morton  and  Ruthven,  who,  Mr.  Tytler 
again  most  gratuitously,  and  without  a 
sliadow'  of  evidence,  tells  us,  wished,  with 
Roman  generosity,  to  screen  Ktiox  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  themselves. 

In  this  list  of2Tth  March,  we  have  “  the 
names  cf  such  as  were  doers,  and  of  coun¬ 
sel  in  this  last  attempt;”  and  neither  the 
I  name  of  Knox  nor  of  Craig  appears.  Mr. 
Tytler  accordingly  very  naturally  cross- 
examines  himself  in  the  following  style:  — 
j“  Why  do  you  reject  the  evidence  of  this 
'  second  list,  and  why  are  we  not  to  believe 
'  this  solemn  declaration  absolving  the  nunis- 
j  ters  of  Scotland,  and  of  cojirse  Knox  with 
them,  from  all  participation  in  the  murder  ?” 
—  (Vol.  vii.  p.  flOD.)  His  answer  to  this 
sensible  que.^tion,  and  the  reply  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  reminds  one  of  the  remark  of  Bishop 
Horne,  that  “  by  the  writers  of  dialogues 
matters  are  often  contrived,  as  in  the  com¬ 
bats  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  in  his  gla¬ 
diatorial  capacity,  where  the  antagonist  of 
his  imperial  majesty  was  allowed  only  a 
'  leaden  weapon.”  He  first  asserts  that  Ran- 
I  dolph  and  Bedford,  in  direct  contradiction 
I  to  their  own  averment  oftentimes  repeated 
I  in  their  letter,  made  up  the  list  under  ilie 
'dictation  of  Mortoji  and  Ruthven,  and  that 
j  these  tw’o  worthies  had  some  inexplicable 
:  intere.«t  to  conceal  Kn<»x’s  concern  in  the 
,  transaction.  That  they  had  any  such  in- 
'  terest,  farther  than  the  interest  of  truth,  we 


write  a  deliberate  account  “  of  the  very  i  again  aflirm  to  be  destitute  of  proof,  hikI 
truth,”  “willing  to  our  utmost  part  to  in- 1  has  been  invented  solely  to  meet  the  exi- 
form  you  the  truth,”  We  beg  attention  to|  gencies  of  Mr.  Tytler’s  argument.  Again, 

Mr.  Tytler  not  feeling  secure  on  this  point, 
makes  another  gratuitous  assertion,  when 
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he  says,  that  Randolph  would  he  more  pre¬ 
cise  on  delicate  matters  in  his  private  letter 
to  Cecil  of  the  2 1st  March,  sendiiijr  ihe 
scrap  of  paper,  (assumin^r  that  he  sent  it, 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence,)  than  he  and 
Bedford  would  be  to  the  Council  in  their 
letter  of  the  27th.  That  they  felt  any  such 
delicacy  is  also  contradicted  by  the  very! 
letter  in  question  ;  f«)r,  in  mentioning  the 
insinuations  against  Mary’s  honor,  they 
write  in  the  margin  thus  : — 

“  It  is  our  parts  to  pass  this  over  in  silence, 
than  to  make  any  such  rehearsal  of  things 
committed  unto  ns  in  secret;  but  we  know  to 
whom  we  write.” — (Ellis,  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  note.)  ' 

But  secondly,  Mr.  Tytler  having  thusj 
argued  that  the  list  of2Tih  March  was  con¬ 
cocted  at  Berwick  by  Randolph,  Bedford, 
Morton,  and  Ruthven,  absolutely  forgets 
what  he  had  written,  llounders  into  a  new 
contradiction,  and  transfers  the  locus  delicti 
and  the  culprits  to  London,  where  he  makes 
Cecil  “  the  secretary  of  Elizabeth,  modify 
and  recast  ti»e  story,  after  the  failure  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  with  the  approbation  and 
by  the  directions  of  Elizabeth.” — (V\)l.  vii. 
p.  *103.)  One  of  these  arguments  must  be 
false.  It  is  clear  that  the  very  same  act 
could  not  be  done  at  Berwick  and  at  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  that,  loo,  by  dinferent  people. 
On  the  aiithority  of  the  Italian  manuscript 
which  Mr.  Tytler  cites,  he  may  niaintain 
d  /’  outrance^  if  it  please  him,  that  Cecil 
concocted  the  most  enormous  falsehoods  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  is  absolutely  amazing 
how  ho  imagines  that,  in  consequence  of 
this,  Cecil  had  prepared  the  list  of  27th 
March,  when  that  very  list  itself  now  lies 
in  the  British  Museum,  patent  to  all  the 
world,  and,  as  he  himself  states,  “  in  the 
handwriting  of  Randolph.”  ! !  ! 

So  much  for  this  third  list.  We  now 
come  to  a  fourth^  as  contained  in  another 
letter  by  Randolph.  He  here  informs  ns, 
that  ‘‘there  are  privy  in  Scotland  these; 
Argyle,  Morton,  Boyd,  Ruthven,  and  Lid- 
dington.  In  England  these ;  Moray,  Rothes, 
Grange,  myself.” — (Tytler,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.) 
The  name  of  Kno.\  does  not  here  occur. 
Nor  does  it  in  the  fflh  list,  preserved  in 
the  appendix  to  Keith. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Morion  Rtid  Rnlh- 
ven  wrote  from  Berwick  a  letter  of  their 
own  to  Cecil,  in  which  they  say  that — 

“It  is  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  Papists 
have  bruited  that  these  our  proceedings  have 


been  at  the  insticration  of  the  ministers  of  Scot- 
larul.  We  assure  your  Lonlship.  upon  our 
honor,  that  there  were  none  of  them  art  nor 
part  of  that  deed,  nor  were  participate  thereof.” 

— (Tytler,  vii.,  p.  3GD.) 

Mr.  Tytler  again  puts  himself  through 
the  catechism.  “  Why  not  believe  Mor 
ton  [where  is  Ruthven?]  when  he  states 
upon  his  word  of  honor  that  none  of  the 
ministers  of  Scotland  were  art  and  part  of 
that  deed  ?”  He  answers,  that  Morton  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  art  and  part,  see¬ 
ing  that  on  his  own  trial,  he  denied  that  he 
was  art  and  part  of  the  King’s  murder, 
though  he  admitted  foreknowledge  of  it. 
But  if  this  be  the  case,  what  does  the  other 
statement,  that  none  of  the  ministers  were 
participate  in  the  murder  mean  ;  and  in 
order  to  render  this  absurd  hypercritical 
argument  effectual,  be  it  observed,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  out  of  view  that  the 
letter  is  not  Morton’s  only,  but  the  joint 
production  of  him  and  Ruthven,  and  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  equally  obtuse  in 
matters  of  phihdogy. 

There  are  still,  liowever,  some  arguments 
remaining  which  we  ask  indulgence  for  ex- 
amining  also,  as  the  antlior  involves  so 
much  the  credit  of  an  illustrious  name. 

“Another  corroboration,”  says  Mr.  Tytler. 
“of  his  accession  to  this  conspiracy  was  his 
precipitate  flight  from  Edinburgh,  with  the 
rest  of  the  con.spirators,  upon  the  threatened 
advance  of  the  Queen  to  the  city.  Knox  fled 
precipitately,  and  in  extreme  agony  of  spirit, 
to  Kyle  ;  and  as  we  have  already  .^een,  did  not 
venture  to  return  till  the  nobiemeii  rose  against 
the  Queen  after  the  death  of  Darnley.  If  he 
was  not  implicated,  why  did  he  take  guilt  to 
himself  by  flight?” — Vol.  vii.,  p.  359. 

There  is  an  extreme  and  ludicrous  rapid¬ 
ity  in  a  conclusion,  which  is  neither  mor¬ 
ally  just  nor  consistent  with  the  facts. 
Flight  by  Knox  before  the  Queen,  march¬ 
ing  on  IMinburgh  at  the  head  of  troops, 
was  only  a  common  measure  of  prudence 
in  his  position.  We  have  already  seen  that 
he  frequently  came  into  collision  with  Mary, 
and  that  her  exasperation  had  reached  such 
a  point  that  she  declared  before  her  council 
— “  1  vow  to  God,  1  shall  he  once  revenged.” 
— (Knox,  p.  35B.)  At  this  very  lime,  too, 
he  was  a  proscribed  and  marked  man  ;  and 
the  very  first  person  to  be  seized  during  the 
license  of  military  misrule.  In  that  old 
contemporary  diary,  titled  “  A  Diurnal  of 
Occurrenis,”  vvhich  Mr.  Tytler  estimates 
so  highly,  we  are  informed  that, 
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upon  the  19lh  day  of  August,  the  King  (Darn- 1 
ley)  came  to  St.  Giles  Kirk,  and  Joline  Knoxe  j 
preachit;  qnhairat  he  was  crahhit,  and  canu't  1 
discharge  the  said  Johne  of  his  preitching.”  ; 

Knox  being  thus  prevented  from  dis-| 
charging  duty,  it  appears  tiiat  he  applied  to  ! 
the  General  Assembly,  which  met  on  iioth  1 
December,  “  for  licence  to  passe  to  Eng- ' 
land,”  because  “  the  exercise  of  his  minis- ; 
trie  in  Edinburgh  was  suspended,” — (*2  Cal- 1 
derwood,  p.  340  ;)  and  to  titis  rejjuest,  tlie* 
Assembly  acceded,  on  condition  that  he  re¬ 
turned  before  the  following  June;  now, 
seeing  that  Knox  was  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Oth  of  March,  when  Rizzio  was  murdered, 
two  months  after  the  Assembly  had  sat,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  had  gone  to  the 
south.  At  all  events,  this  is  clear,  that 
Knox  was  idle  in  Edinburgh,  and  laboring 
under  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  Court, 
and  therefore,  of  all  others,  the  first  person 
that  would  have  been  summarily  dealt  with, ' 
on  the  occasion  of  an  irruption  of  undisci- ; 
piined  troops  into  the  city.  On  all  these  i 
facts,  Mr.  Tytler,  has,  however,  kept  a 
guarded  and  discreet  silence.  | 

He  has  also  been  mute  to  the  mode  in  ; 
which  the  Queen’s  forces  fulfilled  the  worst 
anticipations  of  the  refugees.  The  Diurnal  ; 
of  Occnrrents  informs  us,  that  they  reck- 1 
lessly  entered  the  houses  of  the  citizens, 
spoiled  them  of  their  goods,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  suspicion,  hurried  them  to  prison. 
Randol[)h  and  Bedford  tell  Cecil  that  “  di-  i 
verse  of  the  towne  folk,  honest  men,  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  diverse  escaped,”  , 
— (2  Ellis,  233;)  and  “  the  extremitie  is* 
such,  as  under  the  Frenchmen,  their  lives 
were  never  so  sore.” — {Ih  d.)  This  is  far-  ^ 
ther  confirmed  by  D  ivid  Buchanan,  w’ho ; 
wrote  the  fifth  book  of  Knox’s  history.  ‘‘Ini 
the  meantime,  the  men  of  war  committed 
gre.at  outrages,  in  breaking  up  doors,  thrust-  ; 
ing  themselves  into  every  house.” — (Knox, ' 
Ilistorie,  p.  432.)  Many  of  the  poor  bur- : 
ghers  fled  from  the  city  in  terror.  Two  of , 
them  thus  narrate  their  story  ; —  j 

“They  were  in  their  own  houses  at  supper, 
ignorant  of  the  thing  attempted,  until  the  com¬ 
mon  bell  rang,  at  which  time  we  passed  in  ! 
company  with  the  Provost,  as  many  more  did 
to  the  abbey,  and  that  same  niiiht  returned  | 
again  and  passed  to  our  beds,  within  our  own 
houses.  This  is  the  plain  and  simple  truth  of 
our  parts.”  Although  this  was  all  the  connex-  : 
'  ion  which  this  cutler  and  cordiner  had  with  the 

matter,  they  state  that  they  '■\fnr  fear  absented  ' 
ihemsehes,  and  so  was  put  to  the  horn. — a  pro- 
I  ceeding  never  attempted  against  Knox. — 2 

I  Pitcairn’s  Crim.  Trials,  p.  4S3.  I 

\ 
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So  much  as  to  Knox  taking  guilt  to  him¬ 
self  by  flight.  We  come  now  to  Mr.  Tyt* 
ler’s  aigument,  drawn  from  the  opinions 
Knox  is  said  to  have  expressed  when  the 
deed  was  done;  for  Mr.  Tytler  will  not  re¬ 
ly  upon  his  ”  authentic  list”  as  being  abso¬ 
lutely  conclusive.  He  quotes  a  passage 
from  the  fifth  book  of  Knox’s  History,  where 
the  death  of  Rizzio  is  thus  spoken  of: — 

“  After  this  manner  above  specified,  to  wit, 
by  the  tleath  of  David  Rizzio,  the  noblemen 
were  relieved  of  their  trouble,  and  restored  to 
their  places  and  rowmes,  and  likewise  the 
church  refnrmed.  and  «all  that  profes.sed  the 
evangill  within  this  realm,  after  fasting  and 
prayer  were  delivered.” 

Now  it  is  matter  of  notorious  fact,  that 
the  fifth  book  of  the  volume,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Knox’s  History  of  the 
Reformation,  w'as  not  written  by  him  ;  and 
if  this  be  the  case,  why  should  the  historian 
drag  in  a  passage,  written  by  another  hand, 
full  sixty  years  after  the  grass  was  growing 
green  upon  his  grave?  Why  should  Knox 
be  made  responsible  for  the  reflections  of 
David  Buchanan,  with  which  that  worthy 
gentleman  enlightened  the  world  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  age  ?  Knox  himself  expressly  states, 
in  incidentally  referring  to  the  death  of 
Rizzio,  and  declining  to  tell  the  story,  that 
‘‘  he  refers  it  to  such  as  God  shtdl  raise  up 
to  the  same.”  As  the  force  of  all  this  could 
not  be  disputed,  Mr.  Tytler  endeavors  to 
implicate  the  Keformer,  by  insinuating  that 
the  statement  might  be  found  ”  in  his  notes 
and  collections,”  for  which,  however,  we 
have  only  the  worn-out  authority  of  the  his¬ 
torian’s  imagination,  which  can  never  take 
a  flight  except  in  one  direction. 

But  the  reflection  itself  contains  nothing, 
that  any  Christian  can  or  will  <leny;  and 
though  our  business  here  is  not  with  David 
Buchanan,  we  cannot  allow  Mr.  Tytler  to 
run  away  w'ith  the  idea,  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a  holy  w'ork  in  denouncing  him.  We 
are  informed  that  a  man  was  slain,  and  Bu¬ 
chanan  terms  the  authors  of  the  deed  ‘‘  mur¬ 
derers,” — (p.  431.)  He  then  states  that 
the  consequences  of  this  murder  were  ben¬ 
eficial  to  his  country,  inasmuch  as  it  saved 
the  Chuch  from  great  and  impending  ca¬ 
lamity.  He  does  not,  however,  laud  the 
murder,  though  he  returns  thanks  to  heaven 
for  the  deliverance  from  tyranny  which  it 
pro<luced.  This  distinction  is  clearly 
brought  out  by  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  .M’- 
Crie  relates  the  feelings  of  the  Reformer. 
In  his  first  edition  he  says,  that  “there  is 
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no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
conspiracy  that  proved  fatal  to  llizzio;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  expressed  his  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  an  event,  which  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  religion,  and  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  if  not  also  his  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  conspirators.”  But  in  his 
subsequent  editions,  observing  that  his  lan¬ 
guage  did  not  convey  his  meaning,  he  al¬ 
tered  it  to  the  eflfect  that  Knox  exj)ressed 
“  his  approbation  of  the  object  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy,” — ^ihat  is  to  secure  the  reformed 
religion.  Mr.  Tytler,  however,  with  un¬ 
worthy  disingenuity,  quoted  the  passage  in 
the  first,  instead  of  the  fifth  edition,  as  it 
suited  his  argument  better.  We  could  cov¬ 
er  pages  with  farther  evidence  on  this  point; 
but  let  the  following  reflection  of  Robert¬ 
son’s,  on  the  death  of  Beaton,  suflice,  as  it 
is  the  same  idea  which,  in  the  person  of 
David  Buchanan,  has  been  so  condemned : 

“Thus,”  says  Dr.  Robertson,  “did  these 
men  deliver  their  country^  though  by  a  most 
unjust! fidhle  action,  from  an  ambitious  man. 
whose  pride  was  as  insupportable  to  the  no¬ 
bles,  ns  his  cruelly  ami  cunning  were  the 
great  checks  to  Uie  Reformation.” — (V'^ol.  i. 
r.  iM}.) 

Knox’s  opinions  on  the  subject  of  tyran¬ 
nicide,  are  are  also  brought  in  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
probability.  These  were  in  some  respects 
peculiar,  but  of  the  great  leading  principle, 
Mr.  'I'ytler  will  find  that  Paley’s  philosophy 
is  only  an  expansion.  Knox  had  other 
speculative  opinions,  like  all  speculative 
men,  which  he  would  hesitate  to  put  in 
practice,  lie  maintained,  for  example,  that 
no  woman  could  be  a  sovereign ;  but  he 
did  not  refuse  to  recognize  Queen  Mary 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  do  not  find, 
though  Mr.  Tytler  asserts  it,  that  Knox  re¬ 
garded  “  Senzeour  Davy,”  in  the  light  of  a 
tyrant,  to  whom  extreme  measures  should 
be  applied ;  nor  can  we  recognize  in  a 
speculative  opinion  of  Knox,  any  more  than 
of  Paley,  a  proof  of  murder. 

On  the  return  of  the  Queen  from  Dun¬ 
bar,  the  Privy  Council  was  immediately 
convened,  in  order  to  bring  down  upon  the 
murderers  tlie  punishment  of  the  laws. 
Their  directions  on  this  head  were  of  the 
most  sweeping  description  ; — “  Tlj^  Lords 
think  expedient,  that  all  that  were  of  the 
device,  council,  or  actually  at  the  commit¬ 
ting  of  the  slaughter,  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  order  of  justice.” — (Keith,  App.  p.  IGl.) 
Accordingly,  seventy-one  persons  were  put 


to  “  the  horn,’’  which,  we  understand,  in¬ 
volved  the  pains  and  infamy  of  rebellion. 
And,  in  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  we  find 
that  during  the  succeeding  months  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  July,  this  indiscriminate 
blistering  of  the  lieges  was  kept  up. — (Pit¬ 
cairn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283,  scq.)  High  and  low', 
rich  and  poor,  were  denounced  :  cordiners 
and  cutlers  in  the  Canongate ;  residenters 
in  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  were  all  in¬ 
volved  in  the  indiscriminate  forfeitures. 
Suspicion  in  nearly  all  cases  was  the  ground 
of  charge ;  and  hence  the  simple,  obvious, 
but  important  question,  why  was  Knox  not 
denounced,  seeing  that  “  he  took  guilt  to 
himself  by  flight?” — seeing  that  he  was  at 
the  moment  surtering  a  punishment  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  King,  who,  in  disclosing 
the  names  of  all  the  other  conspirators, 
would  not  surely  overhxik  the  man  who  had 
on  other  points  displeased  him  ?  Was  it 
not  because  no  such  interpretation  was  put 
upon  his  conduct  by  those  who  had  every 
wish  to  put  it,  and  because  the  breath  of 
slander  had  not,  in  his  own  day,  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  his  name? 

The  last  argument  we  now  approach — 
and  it  fortunately  is  one  which  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  a  sentence.  There  was  a  reli¬ 
gious  fast  held  in  Edinburgh,  during  the 
week  on  which  the  murder  was  perpetrated, 
and  which,  Mr.  'J'yller  tells  us,  the  ministers 
took  advantage  of,  in  order  to  jireach  fiery 
sermons  suited  to  the  times.  It  is  clear 
that  their  motive  in  this,  was  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  coming  tragedy. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Tytler,  however,  it 
is  upon  record,  that  this  fast  w  as  ordained 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church,  which  had  three  months 
previously  closed  its  sittings  ;  the  subjects 
t)f  exhortation  were  expressly  stated  ;  a 
regular  treatise  for  the  fast  w  as  prepared  ; 
and  with  general  directions  to  apply  their 
sermons  to  sins  of  all  times,  they  were  spe¬ 
cially  to  have  in  view,  the  calamitous  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  at  that  period,  by  the 
banishment  of  the  Protestant  Lords,  the 
open  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
and  the  insecurity  in  which  the  whole  Prot¬ 
estant  community  W'as  placed  by  the 
Queen’s  accession  to  the  Bayonne  League. 
These  were  the  causes  that  induced  the 
ministers  so  to  preach.  These  are  the  rea¬ 
sons  assigned  by  our  historians,  until  we 
come  down  to  Goodall,  w  ho  first  pul  upon 
it  a  sinister  interpretation — (vol.  i.,  p.  248), 
which  “  my  grandfather”  copied,  and  which 
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the  grandson  has  again  transcribed  verbatim  Mary,  is  also  mute;  so  is  Spottisvvoode,  and 
et  iiterntim.  'Fhe  fa»nons  scrap  of  paper  so  is  Keith.  < 

is  indeed  the  only  part  of  his  story,  on  TIuis,  therefore,  wi.th  all  this  body  of 
which  Mr.  'I'ytler  can  claim  the  character  overpowering  and  invincible  negative  evi- 
of  genius — thorough  originality.  On  other  i  deuce,  we  have  four  distinct  lists  of  the 
points  he  serves  up  to  us  the  old  rinsings  of!  murderers  or  their  accessories,  in  none  of 
forgotten  virulence,  distilled  in  the  alem- !  which  does  the  name  of  Knox  appear, — 
bic  of  an  alTected  impartiality,  whose  great-  j  set  in  opposition  to  a  miserable  rag  of  paper, 
est  virtue  is  to  hate  and  despise  with  the  unsubscribed,  unauthenticated,  referred  to 
dignity  of  moderation.  in  no  letter,  author  unknown,  date  in  nnhi- 

All  contemporary  history — all  the  private  in  short,  without  one  single  element  of 

correspondence  of  the  age  of  Kiu»x — is  that  evidence  on  which  human  opinion 
silent  on  the  subject  of  his  accession  to  ;  rests,  and  without  one  single  recommenda- 
the  murder.  We  have  examined  every  |  tion  to  induce  us  to  treat  it  with  respect,  or 
printed  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  many  !  to  give  it  credibility.  If  Mr.  Tytler  is  not 
of  the  MSS.  that  still  exist,  and  in  not  one  I  ashamed  of  his  allies,  we  are.  It  is  our  re- 
of  the  labored  journals,  or  didactic  histories  !  spect  for  him  that  has  made  us  march 
of  either  enemies  or  friends — in  not  one  of'  through  Coventry  with  the  “  authentic  list” 
the  numerous  letters  written  for  private  pe-  '  and  its  subordinate  arguments.  ‘‘  No  eye 
rusal,  and  uninfluenced  hy  any  sinister  pur-  hath  seen  such  scarecrows;  nay,  and  the 
pose,  have  we  been  able  to  find  one  single  I  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if 
inuendo  or  insinuation  to  corroborate  the  !  they  had  gyves  on.  There’s  but  a  shirt  and 
tale.  'I’he  author  of  the  ”  Ditirnal  of  Oc-  \  a  half  in  all  the  company,  and  the  half  shirt 
currents,”  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  ;  is  two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown 
some  person  about  the  Court,  and  who  j  over  the  shoulders,  like  a  herald’s  coat 
terms  the  (iueen  ‘‘the  anointed  lieutenant  without  sleeves.” 

of  the  liord,”  while  he  mentions  that  Knox  i  Finally,  Mr.  Tytler,  according  to  his 
left  Edinburgh ‘‘ with  ane  greit  murrnyring  j  usual  process  of  assumptive  argtimenf, 
of  the  godlie  of  religioun,”  (p.  94,)  does  having  established  that  Knox  was  privy 
not  even  hint  that  he  was  a  conspirator.  !  to  the  murder,  slides  into  the  astonishing 
Melville,  the  (iueen’s  friend,  to  whom  Knox  assertion,  that  ‘‘the  Riformrd  pnrtij  in 
was  sufficiently  distasteful,  is  also  silent. !  Scotland  did  not  hesitate  to  nd(*pt”  the 
'riie  historian  of  the  doings  of  ‘‘  James  the  !  scheme  ‘‘to  break  off  the  Parliament  by  the 
Sext,”  who  was  a  Papist,  and  discovers  a 'murder  of  Rizzio.” — (Vol.  vii.,  p.  ‘Jl.) 
partiality  for  Mary,  is  equally  dumb.  Black-  j  This  is  multiplication  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
wood,  who  invented  as  many  falsehoods  as  j  “  Protestant  Barons”  are  first  accused  ;  in 
Hector  Boece  himself,  will  not  charge !  a  few  pages  farther  an  addition  is  made  in 
Knox,  though  a  ‘‘heretic  and  necroman- 1  the  persons  of  ”  the  chief  ministers;”  and 
cer,”  with  the  guilt  of  Rizzio’s  deatlx  Nor  I  in  ten  lines  afterwards,  the  change  is  made 
is  there  one  remark  to  this  effect,  in  the  three  ^  into”  the  Reformed  party,”  (vol.  vii.,  p  21.) 
collections  of  private  correspondence  from  '  We  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Ty tier’s 
all  quarters,  and  to  many  different  persons,  j  own  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  in  reganl  to 
describing  minutely  the  events  of  this  pe-jthe  injustice  of  such  reckless  writing;  and 
riod,  published  bv  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  by  Mr.  j  we  call  upon  him  to  inform  us  by  what  privi- 
Turner,  and  the  Maitland  Club,  whose  vol- '  lege  he  tlius  considers  himself  entitled  to 
ume  entitled,  ”  Selections  from  unpublished  '  deal  about  his  violent  charges  against  the 
MSS.  in  the  College  of  Arms  and  British  j  illustrious  ancestry  who  have  ennobled  his 
Museum,”  contains  many  letters  which  were  !  country  by  their  virtues  ? 
before  unknown.  Crawford,  the  hislorio- !  We  have  now  endeavored  to  discharge  a 
grapher  of  Anne,  who  gives  us  the  delecta- '  duty  as  disagreeable  to  us  as  it  can  be  to 
ble  piece  of  information,  that  He/A/ef// Mr.  Tytler.  We  have  endeavitred  to  res- 
”  was  unanimously  acquitted,  by  a  very  j  cue  from  undeserved  reproach,  the  memory 
honourable  jury,  of  all  suspicion  as  well  as '  of  a  great  man;  and  before  quitting  the 
action  of  murder  (of  Darnley);  not  so  subject,  we  wish  to  have  a  few  parting 
much  as  one  probable  circumstance  being  words  with  the  historian.  We  believe  that 
adduced  against  him,”  (p.  17,)  will  not  adii  he  is  not  ambitious  of  the  wlndesome  disci- 
another  sin  to  his  conscience  by  accusing  pline  of  derision,  or  the  severer  trial  of  un- 
Knox  of  murder.  The  author  of  the  Me-  ceremonious  and  indignant  contradiction, 
moirs  of  Lord  Herries,  the  defender  of  If  we  appreciate  him  correctly,  we  believe 
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him  conscious  of  the  vnliieof  a  strict  adhe- f 
fence  t«»  facts,  and  that  he  knows  that  the 
restraints  of  the  ninth  cofninandiiicnt  strike 
against  the  liistorian  of  the  past  equally  as 
against  the  journalist  of  the  jiresent.  lie  ' 
will  pardon,  therefore,  his  reviewers,  if, ' 
Mhen  they  find  no  factitious  recommenda- ! 
tion  of  philosophy  or  eloquence,  or  pecu-  1 
liar  neatness  of  expression  in  his  pages,  j 
they  are  apt  to  speak  with  more  impatience,  I 
and  with  less  periphrasis  of  the  prejudices  ’ 
of  mediocrity.  Great  command  of  temper  1 
is  necessary  in  dealing  with  a  deliberate ' 
twisting  of  authorities,  a  glozing  over  un- 1 
questioned  facts,  an  omission  of  what  was ! 
necessary  to  the  defence,  while  professing  [ 
to  give  it  all ;  insinuation  where  assertion  ! 
could  not  be  hazarded,  and  the  integrity  of  ■ 
fair  argument  despised  under  the  guise  of 
a  reluctant  accusation,  and  unbounded  can-! 
dor  assumed,  but  never  shown.  The  his- ] 
lorian  possesses,  too,  a  large  amount  of; 
obstinacy.  He  never  drops  a  theory  he  j 
has  promulgated.  His  account  of  Wallace, 
and  his  speculations  as  to  Richard  the  j 
Second,  have  loior  been  jralhered  to  tic' 
granary  of  superficial  nothings — and  in  ; 
spite  of  the  ridicule  of  a  hundred  pens,  | 
they  are  printed  in  every  edition  as  at  first,  j 
In  answer  to  Mr.  M‘Crie’s  letter  in  regard  i 
to  Knox,  iMr.  Tyller  states  his  dogged  de- ! 
termination  to  persevere  in  the  charge  he/ 
has  advanced  ;  and  we  have  therefore  the  j 
less  hesitation  in  dealing  with  an  oppo ' 
nent  so  confident  in  his  resources.  He 
must,  however,  remember,  that  the  fame  of; 
the  Rebirmers  is  something  that  comes  | 
home  to  the  bosom  of  Scottish  affections,  i 
It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  metaphysical 
discussion,  or  of  deep  erudition  ;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  more  directly  personal,  and  verging: 
on  the  confines  of  national  dishonor.  Likej 
the  fabled  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the 
memory  of  the  Refiirmers  is  to  be  kept  sa¬ 
cred  :  and  when  a  reckless  hoof  enters  to 
lay  waste  the  borders  and  the  bowers,  it  is 
a  sacred  duty  to  hunt  the  intruder  into  inca¬ 
pacity  fiir  mischief.  While  Mr.  Tytler  in- 1 
sists  in  printing  charges  of  murder,  pa-  : 
tiently  refuted,  he  has  no  complaint  to  urge 
if  his  history  be  treated  as  the  unwieldy 
pamphlet  of  a  partisan  ;  and  while  it  ought  i 
to  fie  only  rational  anticipation,  it  cannot ' 
form  the  subject  of  wailing  or  dis:i|^)oint- 1 
meiit,  when  he  finds  that  his  oblations  to  | 
his  prejudices,  though  ushered  in  with  a 
potent  emphasis  and  voice  of  authority, 
have  roused  only  the  indignation  of  his 


countrymen,  and  will  fail  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  either  argument  or  eloquence. 

Mr.  Tytler,  in  truth,  could  not  appreciate 
the  Reformer.  The  offspring  of  an  obscure 
race,  there  was  no  prestige  of  noble  blood 
to  redeem  his  errors;  there  was  none  of 
the  famous  chivalry  of  the  military  knight- 
errants,  to  make  his  history  romantic.  He 
had  no  titled  name  to  give  dignity  to  his 
life  ;  he  lived  not  in  a  palace,  and  though 
a  minister,  he  w’as  not  an  archbishop  or  a 
lord.  There  was  not  about  him  one  single 
characteristic  of  those,  which  constitute 
.Mr.  Tytler’s  heroes.  He  had  not  enough 
of  genteel  respectability  ;  and  when  the 
adventures  of  some  titled  oppressor  are  to 
be  had  in  heaps  for  the  gathering,  where  is 
the  useof  dwelling  on  the  moral  preachings 
and  the  school-erections  of  an  uncivilized 
obscure  ? 

Yet,  after  all,  we  beg  to  ask,  when  a 
moment  of  philosophical  impartiality  will 
come,  was  there  not  something  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Knox,  of  the  same  grand  originality 
by  w’liich  humble  birth  has  only  been  made 
a  lever  to  its  inheritor  for  a  more  exalted 
ri.se?  W'e  recognize  in  him  the  same  force 
of  character,  the  same  inflexibility  of  will, 
the  same  patient  perseverance, and  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  charac¬ 
terized  many  of  the  successful  leaders 
thrown  up  by  the  wild  surges  of  revolutions. 
He  knew  well  how  to  mould  human  pas¬ 
sions  to  his  will  ;  to  arouse  the  mob,  or  make 
them  quiescent;  to  encourage  the  nobles,  or 
to  rebuke  them  when  their  courage  or  their 
virtue  failed.  No  man  can  read  his  speeches, 
without  seeing  that  each  one  of  them  was 
the  skilful  composition  of  a  sagacious  An¬ 
tony,  moving  his  hearers  according  to  their 
dispositions,  to  revenge  not  a  murdered 
Ca3sar,  but  a  rejected  truth,  on  which  their 
liberties  and  their  religion  hung.  “  His 
single  voice,"  says  Randolph,  “  could  put 
more  life  into  a  host  than  six  hundred  blus¬ 
tering  trumpets."  Audacity  in  his  circum¬ 
stances  was  prudence  ;  but  he  never,  in 
the  lowe.st  extremity  of  his  fortune,  forgot 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil — 
never  swerved  from  what  was  manly  and 
honorable  ;  and,  if  uncompromising  in  his 
hatreds,  he  never  expressed  them  without 
a  warrant,  and  never  thrust  himself  between 
a  good  man’s  merit  and  his  reward. 

He  was  a  man,  too,  of  learning  and  libe¬ 
ral  accomplishment.  He  exhausted  the 
knowledge  which  his  own  country  fur¬ 
nished,  and  travel  in  other  lands  completed 
an  education,  which  embraced  the  whole 
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range  of  the  learning  of  his  age.  Ilis  edu- j  to  illustrate  its  worst  or  its  weakest  side. 
Gated  taste  shines  out  in  the  vigorous  Eng-j  Much  has  been  said  and  written  as  t«)  the 
lish  of  his  works,' liurried  through  in  the  j  unusual  acerbity  of  his  style.  The  refined 
distant  intervals  of  a  busy  life,  and  flowing  j  sentimentalists  of  modern  days,  in  describ- 
with  a  purity  unerpialled  in  the  writing  of^  ing  it,  have  equalled  the  most  violent  of  his 
any  contemporary  Scotchman,  with  the  ex- |  declamatory  passages  All  of  them  appear 
ception  of  Secretary  Lethington.  His  fre-j  to  be  “  absolute  gentlemen,  of  very  soft  so- 
qnent  references  to  all  that  was  then  known  ciety,  full  of  most  excellent  dilTerences  and 
of  polite  literature — brought  in  with  the  j  great  shewing  ;  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly 
easy  unpedantic  grace  of  one  who  knew  his  j  of  them,  they  are  the  card  or  calendar  of 
subject — rebuke  the  urimannered  slander-  gentry.”  They  appear  to  forget  that  the 
ers  who  can  find  for  him  no  choicer  epitiiet  j  milky  blandness  of  disposition  they  sketch 
than  a  “  rustic  apostle,”  incapable  of  any  j  out,  is  naturally  incompatible  with  that 
sympathy  with  the  elegant  refinements  of  i  energy  of  character  everfound  in  the  lead- 
polished  life.  Persons  acquainted  with  his ;  ers  of  revolutions.  Luther  illustrates  the 
writings,  must  be  surprised  at  the  charge  j  remark  ;  and  the  generous  German,  when 
so  frequently  and  so  flippantly  advanced,  he  was  most  scurrilous  toTetzel,  had  yet  a 
that  he  was  a  gloomy  and  bigoted  fanatic,  j  kindly  feeling  to  the  party  on  the  rack. 
Writers  like  Miss  Strickland,  who  know  !  Against  him  the  same  charge  has  been  often 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  man  ’  adduced,  and  certainly  with  more  justice 
whom  they  malign — and  historians  like  Mr. !  than  against  Knox.  It  may  not  be  held  a 
Tytler,  who  can  see  nothing  but  through  |  complete  justification  of  the  latter,  that  for 
the  medium  of  their  prejudices — are  only  !  every  harsh  epithet  he  threw  he  received  a 
working  in  their  vocation  when  they  uphold  ruder  in  return  ;  and  his  invectives  for  un- 
their  caricature  for  truth.  Had  they  as  ddi- j  doubted  crimes,  were  met  by  accusations 
gently  read,  as  they  have  diligently  written,  l  of  crimes  he  never  did.  Archibald  Ilam- 
about  the  works  of  this  austere  and  coarse '  ilton  accuses  him  as  guilty  of  adultery  and 
enthusiast,  they  would  have  found  his  pages  |  incest.  Another  writer  mentions,  that  his 
filled  with  passages  of  the  most  racy  hu- 1  maid-servant  fainted  when,  on  looking 
mor,  and  genuine  touches  of  the  most  af-  j  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  ”  she  saw  his 
fecting  pathos.  After  the  porch  is  passed — j  master,  Satan,  in  a  black  man’s  likeness, 
rendered  somewhat  forbidding  by  tlie  quaint  j  with  him.”  James  Laing  also  was  ready 
style  of  the  sixteenth  century — we  are  ush-  ■  to  establish,  “  tfiiod  patris  sui  uxonm  via- 
ered  into  a  temple  of  manly  thinking,  sup-  j  larat”  This  same  writer  also  incontro- 
ported  by  the  pillars  of  a  correct  morality,  vertibly  proves,  that  Luther  was  carnally 
and  enriched  with  the  decorations  of  a  vig-  and  spiritually  begotten  of  the  devil  ;  and 
orous  fancy  and  warmth  of  feeling.  In  Hamilton  also  mentions  the  price  of  ten- 
telling  us  the  eventful  history  of  his  times,  pence,  as  that  at  which  the  heretics  sold 
he  descends  at  once  from  the  loftiest  to  the  their  souls  to  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
homeliest  key  ;  and  while  our  feelings  are  But  the  charge  of  using  railing  language, 
hurried  away  by  the  touchinn  narrative  of  ithouurh  the  common  blot  of  the  controver- 
Wishart’s  sufferings,  we  are  obliged,  in  the  |  sial  literature  of  his  age,  has  been  greatly 
midst  of  it,  to  laugh  at  the  untimely  hu- ;  exaggerated  as  regards  Knox.  “  God  is 
mor  of  the  historian.  When  he  has  raised  j  rny  witness,”  said  he  upon  his  death-bed, — 
our  excitement  by  torturing  sarcasm  or  j  “  God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  have  served 
fierce  invective — with  the  thunders  of  the  '  in  the  spirit  in  the  G  >spel  of  his  Son,  that 
stern  moralist,  or  the  rebukes  of  the  reli-  I  have  taught  nothing  but  the  true  and  solid 
gious  teacher — he  can  at  once  melt  our  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God, 
hearts  by  a  melancholy  theme,  or  chase  and  have  had  it  for  my  only  object  to  in- 
away  our  sorrows  by  a  stream  of  contempt-  struct  the  ignorant,  to  confirm  the  faithful, 
uoiis  jocularity  or  unsparing  ridicule.  to  comfort  the  weak,  the  fearful,  and  the 

We  would  not  defend  any  man  from  his  distressed,  by  the  promises  of  grace,  and  to 
cradle  to  his  grave.  The  brightest  sun  fight  against  the  proud  and  rebellious  by 
that  ever  shone  is  marked  with  spots  ;  and  the  divine  threatenings.  I  know  that  many 
the  career  of  the  Scottish  Reformer  pre-  have  frequently  complained,  and  do  still 
sents,  in  many  things,  the  taint  of  our  fal-  loudly  complain,  of  my  too  great  severity; 
lible  mortality.  But  in  the  most  rigid  of  but  God  knows  that  in  my  heart  I  never 
our  speculations  on  the  bankruptcy  of  hu-  hated  the  persons  of  those  against  whom  I 
man  nature,  we  certainly  cannot  cite  him  thundered  God’s  judgment.”  In  no  case 
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was  lie  too  severe  with  an  individual ;  and 
the  war  that  he  made  upon  the  persecuting 
liierarchy  he  overthrew,  and  the  titled  spo¬ 
liators  who  employed  religicm  to  cover  their 
rapacity,  it  was  impossible  could  he  too 
energetic  or  determined.  In  the  whole  of 
his  writings  may  be  perceived  the  philan- 
tlirojiist  as  well  as  the  reformer,  who  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
crime,  regretting  the  follies  he  seeks  to 
check,  and  sarcastic  only  when  he  con¬ 
trasts  the  degradation  around  him  with  the 
aspirations  on  which  his  mind  loved  to 
dwell.  In  Mary’s  days  of  comparative  in-' 
nocence,  he  might  perhaps  have  made 
greater  allow’ances  for  bad  education,  per¬ 
nicious  example,  and  for  that  vulgar  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  great  which  preferred  French 
fiddlers  and  buffoons  to  the  calls  of  an  ex¬ 
pansive  philanthropy,  or  the  interests  of  an 
empire.  But  if  he  erred  on  the  side  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  was  because  on  such  matters  there 
could  be  no  question  of  comjiromise,  of 
hesitation,  or  delay.  Ilis,  in  truth,  was  a 
severe  masculine  morality,  grafted  on  a 
vigorous  stock.  It  was  not  nourished  or 
dandled  in  the  school  of  expediency,  nor 
did  it  veer  round  to  the  irregular  impulses 
of  personal  feeling,  or  the  varying  gusts  of 
popular  applause.  He  stood  against  the 
people  and  the  court,  alike  indifferent  to 
the  rude  shock  of  democratic  violence,  or 
the  fiercest  outburst  of  royal  indignation  ; 
and  the  same  uncompromising  patriot  who 
could,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  explain  the 
doctrine  of  just  resistance  to  oppression, 
could  rebuke  with  equal  energy  the  “rascal 
multitude”  who  pushed  the  principle  to 
unbounded  license. 

The  claim  of  Knox  to  our  gratitude,  or 
his  title  to  infamy,  must,  however,  he  deter¬ 
mined  on  far  other  grounds  than  the  harsh¬ 
ness  or  melody  of  his  style.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Born  at  a  period  of 
wealth-and-rank  idolatry,  the  son  of  parents 
so  obscure  that  industry  cannot  trace  them, 
he  raised  himself  by  the  native  vigor  of  a 
determined  will,  to  a  position  which  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  influence  the  destinies  of  his 
country.  Birth,  station,  profession,  tem¬ 
per — all  w'ere  against  him  ;  but  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  he  maintained  to  the  last 
the  nearly  unbounded  influence  he^iad  ac¬ 
quired,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
mourning  thousands,  who  saw  in  him  the 
rare  picture  of  the  whole  masculine  virtues 
of  constancy,  fidelity,  fortitude,  and  mag¬ 
nanimity. 


Peace  to  his  ashes  ! — Honor  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  !  When  we  think  of  Scotland  at  his 
birth,  and  as  he  left  it,  we  are  lost  in  wen- 
der  at  the  change.  '^I'he  people  he  found 
in  the  infanc)  of  their  civilization — rude, 
barbarous,  and  iintut*  red — rotting  under 
the  bad  husbandry  of  misrule — gross  and 
ferocious — often  changing  their  masters, 
l)ut  never  their  condition — and,  like  the 
Romans  in  their  last  decline,  as  they  had 
outlived  the  reverence  for  tlieir  religion, 
they  freed  themselves  from  professing  any. 
The  resources  of  the  country  were  wasted 
in  ruinous  wars  ;  religion  was  a  plaything 
of  fantastic  show  or  public  mummery,  em¬ 
bodied  in  an  institution  having  bulk  w  ithout 
solidity — with  gilded  pinnacles  at  top,  and 
foundations  worn  away.  Its  feverish  ani¬ 
mation  when  the  struggle  came,  created 
awe,  from  the  l.ereditary  associations  it  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  the  prescriptive  reverence  it  so 
long  enjoyed.  But  its  last  activity  w  as  only 
to  render  its  fall  the  nu-re  decided  ;  and  it 
sunk  without  one  among  the  people  to  sing 
its  requiem.  Neither  its  ministers,  nor  any 
I  of  the  populatii  n  it  kept  in  ignorance,  knew 
anything  of  the  learning  w  hich  civilizes  and 
refines  the  world — the  arts  that  instruct,  or 
the  manufactures  that  enrich  it.  Tfiere  was, 
in  trutli,  no  one  sitigle  institution,  princi¬ 
ple,  or  system,  that  had  any  foundation  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  or  wfiich,  be- 
ins  in  unison  with  their  habits,  misht  have 
been  pertnitted  through  custom.  Unity  of 
feeling  only  existed  iti  the  people  to  find  re¬ 
lief  to  misery  by  revenge  ;  and  Kik*x  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  stage  when  the  utter  cor¬ 
ruption  of  all  morals,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  social  virtues  threatening  the  total  dis¬ 
solution  of  social  life,  announced  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  lime,  in  wliich  a  tottering  soci¬ 
ety  would  right  itself,  by  one  of  those  con¬ 
vulsive  changes  in  which  history  makes 
ridicule  of  fiction,  by  assorting  new  and 
strange  destinies  to  mankinih 

In  the  quiet  solitude  of  Geneva,  Knox 
descried  the  coming  change,  and  with  his 
usual  decision  he  hurried  to  the  scene.  He 
was  just  the  man  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
limes.  His  actions  bore  the  stamp  of  a  far- 
reaching  sagacity.  A  leader  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  colierence  to  popular  feeling, 
and  to  prevent  it  being  frittered  aw'ay  in 
painful,  disjointed,  and  fruitless  effort, — to 
inspire  a  young  nation  with  courage,  and 
to  mould  them  by  fostering  watchfulness 
into  a  reflecting  people.  Let  us  do  justice 
— bare  justice — to  the  men  who  effected 
the  Reformation.  After  that  event,  we 
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read  less  of  llie  commission,  an<l  more  of  >  It  was  through  them  that  the  happy 
the  punishment  (»f  adulteries,  and  llie  many  change  came  over  the  moral  and  iiientai 
crimes  that  occupy  tlie  attention  of  magis- 1  character  of  society.  Tlirough  their  in- 
trates  and  the  hundred  moutlis  of  scandal,  j  strumentaliiy  the  universal  law  of  decay, 
We  find  a  people  from  whom  comjilaint  ,  which  makes  establishments,  like  life,  de- 
was  universal, — who  had  lost  their  inde- !  dine,  and  whose  corrosive  influence  was 
pendence  and  even  buoyancy  of  spirit, —  gnawing  away  the  vitals  of  the  common- 
the  manners,  the  character,  the  habits  of  a  ■  wealth,  yielded  to  the  medicinal  inlluence 
free  people,  elevated  at  once  to  a  position,  i  of  a  better  system,  which  has  given  us  so 
from  which  they  could  l(H>k  proudly  around  |  much  healthy  feeling,  many  centuries  of 
on  the  tleprcssion  of  continental  serfs.  The  |  ever  increasing  prosperity,  the  civilizing 
orgies  of  superstition  were  followed  by  the  |  influence  of  literary  and  commercial  great- 
celebration  of  tbe  mysteries  of  that  reli- 1  ness,  and  enabled  us  to  outstrip  the  natiotis 
gion,  which  they  lelt  to  a  late  posterity,  j  of  the  world  in  all  the  essentials  which 
They  establi>liod  .'•ohoids,  and  purified  our  ,  constitute  a  country’s  happiness.  And  yet 
colleges;  ami  learning,  which  had  hid  itself  j  the  change  was  accomplished  within  the 
in  long  retirement,  came  forth  from  its  in-  i  compass  of  a  single  life,  by  a  people  ar- 
glorious  retreat.  Out  of  the  grave  of  fallen  j  riving  at  maturity,  without  the  dull  season 
superstition  and  ruined  barbarous  philoso- 1  of  probation,  or  the  inconveniences  of  ado- 
phy,  emerged  a  gentle  spirit,  which  amal-  ■  lescence. 

gamated  a  society  convulsed,  and  created  ;  Mr.  'I’ytler,  in  drawing  the  character  of 
institutions  harmonious  in  their  parts,  sim-  ■  Knox,  has  no  sympathy  with  moral  great- 
pie  in  their  pretensions,  and  pure  in  their  |  ness.  He  feels  not  the  high  supremacy  of 
character,  which  still  e^i^t,  as  living  testi- 1  the  virtue  of  adherence  to  truth,  amid  the 
immy  to  the  just  and  philosophical  fou nd a- 1  sneers  of  friends,  the  depression  of  exile, 
tii>n  on  which  they  rest.  lor  the  terrors  of  persecution.  His  heart  is 

The  placid  stream  which  now  flows  in  a  •  cold  to  the  heroism  of  jirinciple.  He  can- 
gentle  current,  bearing  on  its  breast  the  j  not  appreciate  the  scene,  when  the  humble 
Iruils  of  an  enlightened  freedom,  had  once  minister  confronted  the  1‘rivy  Council,  dc- 
been  scattered  in  fruitless  waste  in  a  thou-  riving  additional  lustre  from  liis  intended 
.sand  rills.  To  direct  their  powers  to  a  degradation,  and  showing  us  how  a  great 
right  convergence,  was  the  duty  to  which  man  may  be  ill-treated,  but  not  dishonored, 
tlie  Reformers  in  resigning  themselves,  ac-  For  the  ruin  of  rank,  and  beauty,  and 
quired  their  honorable  immortality.  It  may  i  ancient  name,  he  excites  our  sympathies, 
be  true,  that  in  the  herald’s  college  they  ;  and  invokes  the  full  volume  of  our  com- 
have  no  blazonry  of  arms,  and  their  labors  |  passions  and  our  sorrows.  He  changes  the 
cannot  therefore  extract  from  sentiment  a  i  accuser  into  the  accused,  and  inverts  the 
word  of  ctunniendation,  or  their  siiflerings  i  morality  of  actions  to  obtain  a  judgment 
cause  one  tear  to  flow.  Rut  they  had  a  j  consistent  with  his  prejudices.  “On  many 
pedigree  to  render  them  illustrious,  and  »)Ccasions,’’  he  tells  us,  “  Knox  acted  upon 
descendants  to  keep  their  sj)irii  in  existence,  the  principle  (so  manifestly  erroneous  and 
They  could  point  for  ancestors  to  the  pic-  uncliristian)  iliat  the  end  justified  the 
turc  gallery  <if  the  wise  of  past  generations,  means.’’ — (V(d.  vii.,  p.  R5H.)  In  vain  have 
who  had  preceded  them  in  rescuing  man- i  we  read  the  History  for  occasions  when  he 
kind  from  the  degrading  thraldom,  hy  which  '  is  said  to  have  exemplified  the  principle, 
priests  and  kings,  or  the  prejudices  of  a  pco-  excejit  the  death  of  Kizzio;  and  in  vain 
pie,  have  kept  in  bondage  liuman  thought;  will  Mr.  Tytler  urge  that  charge  again 
and  for  descendants,  they  will  find  myriads  upon  a  startled  public.  He  will  deal  with 
ready  to  delend  their  memory  when  ma-jit,  as  he  did  with  his  attack  on  the  inemo- 
ligiied.  The  degradations  they  sufl’ered,  ry  of  the  martyr  Wisliart,  whom,  in  an 
were  neither  caused  by  forfeiture  of  public  j  early  work,  lie  accused  as  accessory  to  the 
confidence  or  public  aflection  ;  they  were  j  death  of  Reaton — a  charge  which  in  his 
neither  courted  by  folly  nor  merited  by  history  he  has  abandoned,  or  frittered  away 
crime;  they  arose  from  that  iniquity  of  for- j  in  insinuation,  which  carries  with  it  its 
tune,  which,  in  the  mixed  lot  of  human  life,  antidote ;  and  there  wc  leave  it.  Rut  he 


will  attend  the  best  of  actions,  and  which 
endured  with  patience  or  met  with  forti 
lude,  become  the  visible  rhetoric  of  iheii 
virtues. 


farther  tells  us,  that  Knox  was  “  fierce,  un¬ 
relenting,  and  unscrupulous.” — (Vol.  vii., 
jp.  331.)  Fierce  and  unrelenting  he  ever 
vvas — but  nothing  more  than  a  good  man 
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ever  must — against  any  t]iin<r  that  liail  llic ' 
a|)|)c:irance  of  tlic  conveiilioniil  moralities 
ol  Mr.  'I’ytler’s  l)ert>cs,  or  the  crimes  ol  j 
wliicli  liis  heroine  was  accused.  l>ui  that  | 
he  ilisplaycd  sucli  feelings,  as  is  intended 
to  he  conveyed,  against  what  was  right,  is: 
a  charge  which  not  one  among  the  thou-; 
sand  calumniators,  who  have  exhausted', 
their  time  in  invective  and  investigation,! 
can  place  upon  other  authority  than  their' 
own  assertion.  In  the  like  sjtirit  we  meet 
the  charge  of  being  unscrupulous,  which,! 
resting  as  it  does  in  the  vagueness  of  gene- 1 
rality,  may  he  safely  left  with  a  general: 
contradiction. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Scottish  people  will 
read  such  things  with  indignation,  and — 
were  it  not  for  the  high  respectahility  of 
the  author  —  with  feelings  of  contempt. 
They  will  find  some  palliation  for  them  in 
his  hereditary  prejudices.  They  will  con¬ 
sider  it  natural  enough,  that  one  who  has 
worked  eighteen  years  amid  the  moulder¬ 
ing  records  of  other  day.s — without  being 
able,  after  all,  to  sec  the  importance  of  that 
Reformation,  which  renders  its  history  in¬ 
teresting,  not  only  ti»  Scotland,  but  to  man¬ 
kind — has  no  sympathies  with  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  departed  worth,  which  shone  out 
in  a  high  and  single-minded  philanthrojiy 
to  the  last.  They  will  look  upon  the  au¬ 
thor’s  performance,  as  they  would  upon  any 
other  of  a  school,  which  speaks  any  lan- 
nuaire  of  religion  and  morals  consistent 
with  tiie  innocence  of  Mary  and  the  infamy 
of  her  accusers;  and  when  the  interest 
attached  to  a  new  publication,  by  sub¬ 
siding,  shall  have  allowed  this  history  to 
sink  to  its  place  of  rest,  the  author  will 
find,  to  his  regret,  that  his  fierce  invectives  | 
have  ruined  nothing  but  the  fame  he  is  so  | 
atixious  to  ac<juire.  j 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  act  as  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  culogi.sts  td'  Knox.  Let  his  faults  be 
censured  with  unsparing  rigtir,  but  let  not 
his  generous  sacrifices  and  his  majily  cou¬ 
rage  be  forgotten.  In  condemning  justly 
the  severity  of  his  language,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  w’as  a  common  failing, 
into  which  even  Frasmus  fell;  and  in  an 
impartial  estimate  of  his  character,  do  not 
omit  the  loveable  nature  of  the  man — his 
humor — his  vigorous  human-lieartedness — 
the  absence  oi’  all  cant,  or  afieej^tion,  cr 
maudlin  extravagance — the  utter  want  of 
nil  selfishness,  which  made  him  decline  a 
bishopric  from  the  best  of  princes — ami  liis 
Christian  humility,  though  the  correspond¬ 
ent  and  friend  of  inonarchs  and  their  niinis- 
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ters.  Do  not  sink  into  oblivion  the  fact, 
that  flattery  could  not  dimini.>“h  his  jierse- 
vcrance;  that  threats  increased  his  ardor; 
that  haired,  obhxpiy,  and  sctirn  —  from 
power,  that  had  the  instruments  to  avenge 
— from  i’riends,  whose  attachment  was  th.e 
first  object  of  his  aUVctioiis — and  from  “his 
very  lamiliars,”  whom  his  generositv  had 
enriched — were  the  result  of  the  sacrifice 
to  duty  ;  how  he  knew  the  cost,  and,  to  the 
eternal  honor  of  his  niemorv,  paid  it  to  the 
full. 

An  impartial  writer  would  narrate  how, 
in  the  grand  carnival  of  the  age,  strange 
masrpierades  were  seen.  It  was  through 
the  Reformer's  influence  that  feudal  enmi¬ 
ties  disappeared — ancient  party  shibboleths 
were  forgotten — ancient  enemies  resigned 
their  hatred.  The  people  heard — became 
convinced — and,  by  their  actions,  told  the 
sincerity  of  their  convictions.  All  former 
contests  were  cast  aside;  all  the  past 
wrongs  of  clanship,  transmitted  from  age 
to  age  as  a  family  inheritance — all  the  li¬ 
cense  of  a  ilemoraiized  society  —  were 
swe[»t  away  in  the  new  current  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  whicli  lel’t  the  deserted  churches  of 
popery,  the  funeral  inemcntos  of  departed 
superstition. 

Wc  have  now’  exhausted  all  our  space  for 
any  particular  examination  of  Mr.  Tytler’s 
history.  W  e  could  have  wished,  had  we 
been  able,  to  follow  him  during  the  reign 
of  .lames,  when  the  tide  of  religious  fervor 
had  subsided,  and  the  w  hole  power  of  Go¬ 
vernment  was  employed  to  raise  a  bulwark 
against  its  flow  a  second  time.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Tylier’s  readers,  and  shall,  at  present,  close 
our  strictures  with  a  few  observatitms  on 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  later  vol¬ 
umes  of  this  History. 

In  reading  the  account  of  the  Refortna- 
.  tion,  its  causes  and  its  results,  one’s  feel- 
!  ings  of  indignation  at  the  perverted  tiarra- 
■  live  yield  to  an  artistic  feeling  of  atiger,  at 
the  mode  iti  which  the  author  has  spoilt 
so  fine  a  subject.  M*e  would  liavc  sub¬ 
mitted  to  abuse  had  it  been  boldly  done: 
and  the  history  of  the  Reformation  would 
not  have  apjieared  so  utterly  distasteful  if 
I  we  could  find  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
its  importance,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 
But  the  historian  seems  entirely  to  have 
overlooked  it.  He  gives  us  a  few’  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  forgets  the  history  of  a  pe<>ple; 
and  the  parlies  honored  are,  of  course,  the 
illustrious  who  had  handles  to  their  names. 
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It  is  absolutely  amazinjr,  with  Robertson’s 
introdnction  to  the  liistory  of  Charles  W 
before  him,  how  he  missed  the  finest  sub¬ 
ject  for  historical  dissertation  yet  left  to 
modern  industry.  What  a  noble  chapter  it 
would  have  made,  if,  instead  of  all  this 
rubbish  of  quotation  from  the  letters  of 
Lord  Miirhty  and  the  Duke  of  Craft,  and 
the  (iiieen  of  Policy,  he  had  patiently  set 
iiimself  down  to  inform  us  of  the  state  of 
social  existence,  and  religious  feeling  and 
learning,  in  the  eventful  years  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  the  Revolution.  How 
interesting  it  would  have  been  had  he  lol- 
lowed  the  example  of  Robertson  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  state  of  Germany  in  the  days  of 
Luther;  had  he  taken  each  class  of  tlie 
community  and  told  their  story — the  pri¬ 
vate  lives  of  the  clergy,  for  example — their 
virtues  or  their  venalty,  their  ignorance, 
their  proHigacy  of  manners,  their  persecut¬ 
ing  spirit.  How  admirably  he  could  have 
displayed  his  learning,  and  amused  his 
readers,  by  entering  their  libraries  and 
giving  us  a  peep  of  the  foolish  literature 
lying  there;  or  liy  introducing  us  to  the 
conversation  of  these  gross  and  lazy  priests, 
who  slumbered  and  woke  to  cat  and  drink 
and  slumber  again.  His  readers  would 
have  laughed  with  him  at  their  mutual 
accusations  and  recriminations ;  and  fol¬ 
lowing  tliein  into  their  private  chambers, 
he  could  have  told  us  many  a  moral  lesson 
from  their  secret  doings.  People  are  never 
so  wicked  as  during  a  general  mortality,  or 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  ;  and  sailors  gel 
drunk  as  the  vessel  sinks.  Hence  the  nu¬ 
merous  incidents  such  as  that  which  mark¬ 
ed  the  close  of  the  Popish  Bishopric  of 
Aberdeen,  in  which  the  holy  bisliop  ac- 1 
cused  the  Chapter  of  lukewarmness  lov\-i 
ards  heresy,  and  they  retorted  by  calling ' 
upon  him  to  cause  his  churclnnen  “  reform 
their  shameful  lives,  ami  remove  their  open  I 
concubines  ;”  and  more  especially  that  he, ' 
the  Apostolic  Father  himself,  “  would  have 
the  goodness  to  show'  an  example  by  ab¬ 
staining  from  the  company  of  the  gentle- j 
woman  with  whom  he  was  greatly  slan-i 
dered.” — (Keith,  pref.,  p.  11.)  Nay,  it! 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  sketch 
of  that  most  consummate  of  Popish  abomi¬ 
nations,  auricular  confession  :  and  the ' 
clamorous  canon  of  a  provincial  council 
might  be  quoted,  wherein  the  confessors 
were  directed  to  hear  llie  penitent  patient¬ 
ly,  and  not  to  look  too  often  in  the  face, 
particularly  if  a  woman.*  He  could  have 
*  “  In  audiendo  confessioneni,  sacerdos  liabcat 
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!  added,  at  the  same  time,  a  short  account 
I  of  the  mode  of  generation  of  new'  saints, 

'  and  the  concoction  of  holy  relics  ;  and  a 
,  graphic  narrative  might  be  given  of  the 
;  mode  in  which  the  humble  votaries  at  the 
!  nianv  shrines  gazed  with  wonder  at  the 
[iriestly  jugglers,  dejxisiled  their  offering 
:  before  the  image,  received  a  nod  from  it, 

'  and  in  pious  ecstasy  retired.  Of  all  this, 
however,  there  occurs  not  a  single  word  ; 

;  and  one,  after  the  perusal  of  its  history, 
j  will  rise  with  the  most  ilreamy  impression 
;  of  the  gorgeous  establishment  of  the  old 
i  Papal  religion,  and  with  no  impression  at 
!  all  of  the  jolly  fathers  who  gave  it  a  “local 
I  habitation  and  a  name.” 
j  Mr.  Tytler  is  a  lawyer,  and  upon  his  pro- 
'  fessional  theme  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent. 

;  At  the  same  time,  the  general  unprofes- 
)  sional  reader  cannot  help  regretting,  that 
;  many  of  the  interesting  events  connected 
j  w’ith  the  history  t)f  our  legal  institutions 
I  have  been  sunk  into  oblivion.  We  might, 

;  with  advantage,  have  received  some  informa- 
tion  in  regard  to  those  dens  of  iniquity, 
termed  Kcclesiastical  Courts,  in  which  the 
clergy  administered  “justice,”  and  gathered 
their  tithes,  and  taught  the  learnecl  out  of 
an  immense  book  of  laws.  'Phe  subject 
could  have  been  made  amusing,  by  a  few 
of  the  causes  cclchres  they  decided  ;  and  the 
historian  would  have  found,  that  the  history 
of  private  morality  and  oppression,  as  there 
exhibited,  would  have  reflected  a  far  brighter 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  than 
the  most  horrific  murder  storv  he  has  told 
us. 

By  an  easy  and  natural  diversion,  he 
could  then  have  introduced  us  to  the  Civil 
Courts,  and  given  us  some  idea  of  their 
constitution  and  their  privileges,  rendered 
interesting  hy  a  few'  anecdotes  as  to  their 
corruption  and  venality,  so  highly  prized 
by  the  old  barons  who  hated  Cromwell’s 
Commissioners,  because  “  they  had  no  nat¬ 
ural  feeling,  and  decided  all  the  same, 
though  one  of  the  parties  were  of  their 
kith  and  kin.”  I’he  nature  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Scotland  might  also  have  received 
a  passing  notice.  Some  information  could 
have  been  afforded  as  to  whether  there  were 
Officers  of  the  Crown — a  Chancellor,  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  one  for  Foreign  Affairs,  one  for 

vultum  liuinilem,  et  rculos  ad  terras  deniissos  ; 
nec  sa'pius  indiscrete  faciem  respiciat  confiteiitis, 
et  niaxime  rmilicris.” — Can. 70  of  the  Canons  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ha  les. 
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the  Borders,  and  another  for  the  Ilighlainl  roistering  baron,  whose  castle  overtopped 
reivers.  their  city  or  their  handet. 

Was  there  not,  too,  a  common  people  The  subject  is,  Ijowever,  too  mean  for 
in  that  perished  age,  and  had  tliey  not  a  the  Scottish  historian,  who  is  above  telling 
history,  like  the  lords  and  ladies,  of  whose  us  any  thing  of  the  manners,  liabits,  plea- 
(ioings  these  nine  dilTusive  volumes  are  the  ,  snres,  trades,  feelings,  opinions  of  this 
industrious  record  ?  They  appear,  in  the  '  busy,  jiersevering,  and  intelligent  people  ; 
historian’s  estimation,  to  have  been  born  of  nor  will  he  give  any  information  as  tt)  their 
tblivion,  and  destined  to  oblivion;  and  literature.  Here,  too,  a  fine  chajiter  has 
llieir  names  make  no  figure  in  l»istory. .  been  thrown  to  the  winds.  Oppression, 
Still,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  weariness,  and  disgust  with  the  utter  abom- 
know,  if  the  blood  warmed  their  hearts,  and  inations  of  the  Romish  faith;  convictions 
if  they  spoke  and  felt  as  did  the  great.  In  !  as  to  its  falsehood,  and  hatred  to  its  shame- 
what  manner  did  Donald  Maclan  Mhor,  in  less  ministers,  were  the  principal  causes  of 
the  far  north,  amid  the  mists  of  his  native  its  downfall.  But  the  inllnence  of  poetry 
hills,  wear  away  the  dull  monotony  of  life?  was  brouglit  in  to  excite  the  fancy;  and 
^\  as  he  clothed  in  shecji-skins,  and  did  he  ;  tlie  ridicule  and  sarcasm  of  Lindsay,  and 
live  by  sheep-stealing?  Were  there  wise the  glide  and  godlie  ballads,”  and  other 
men,  and  magicians  with  the  second  sight, :  jiroductions  of  tlie  same  school,  rendered 
hard  by  the  Tummell  or  the  Spey,  and  was  ridiculous  what  had  already  been  declared 
that  the  native  land  of  whiskey  then  ?  Farm- 1  sinful.  It  is  said  that  the  songs  of  Beran- 
ing,  too,  w  as  in  use  sure^’,  in  these  old  ger  overthrew’ the  elder  Bourbons  ;  it  is  un¬ 
days  ;  but  we  cannot  extract  from  Mr.  ,  questionable  that  the  keen  wit  of  the  poel- 
Tyiler,  w  hether  our  worthy  fathers,  in  the  j  a.^^ters,  who  satirized  the  priests,  efiected 
patriarchal  style,  employed  bullocks  for  the  I  the  strongest  impression  on  the  popular 
j)lough,  and  trod  out  the  corn  by  the  feet  of  ^  mind  of  Scotland.  Yet  all  that  is  said  upon 
oxen.  O!  that  he  had  kept  in  mind  the  j  this  subject  is  contained  in  three  lines — 
saying  of  the  worthy  gentleman,  commemo- .  more  perhaps  than  might  have  been  ex- 
rated  in  the  Voyage  to  Brobdignag,  when  j  peeled  ;  and  tlien  the  author  proceeds  to 
unravelling  liis  everlasting  court  intrigues,  tlie  staple  subject  of  his  treatise — the  de- 
— ‘‘  lie  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  whoever  |  scription  of  a  border  excursion — some  gro.ss 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  oppression,  or  exquisitely  exciting  murder, 
of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  We  can  scarcely  ascertain  from  this  history 
where  only  one  grew'  before,  would  deserve  .  of  his  country,  who  was  Sir  David  Lind- 
better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential  say,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  let- 
service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  ters  of  ancient  Scotland  ;  and  the  man 
of  politicians  put  together.”  j  whose  woiks  have  delighted  many  a  re.ader. 

Or,  if  we  come  to  the  Lowland  towns,  j  now  shines  with  an  obscure  lustre,  at  the 
where  dw  elt  the  substantial  burghers,  ply-  side  of  some  feudal  rulTian  w  ho  had  exhib- 
ing  the  busy  industry  of  their  respective  '  ited  the  superlatives  of  inhumanity.  Gavin 
crafts,  why  will  the  historian  not  tell  us  |  Doutrlas,  tlie  Bislu^p  of  Dunkeld,  the  tran.s- 
somelhing  of  their  quiet  happy  existence?  jlator  of  Virgil  and  jiart  of  Ovid — a  gentle- 
They  courted,  surely,  and  they  married; 'man — a  scholar  in  the  highest  sense — a 
and  sometimes  they  committed  crimes,  and  poet  who  has  left  descriptive  poetry  equal 
as  often  exhibited  generous  and  noble  vir-  to  that  of  any  language,  is  introduced  to 
tues,  as  the  proudest  high-born  Hidalgo  of  |  our  notice,  not  as  having  immortalized  him- 
them  all.  Were  shirts,  and  shoes,  and  stock-  .  self  by  works  of  genius,  but  because  he  Irad 
ings,  among  the  luxuries,  or  the  comforts  |  adjusted  a  squabble  between  two  of  the 
merely,  of  burghal  existence?  What  an  '  mighty  lords.  It  is,  moreover,  scarcely 
interesting  story  has  Guizot,  in  his  history  j  conceivable  that  Mr.  Tytler  should  have 
of  European  Civilization,  contrived  to  rear  ;  spent  so  many  weary  pages,  in  quoting  the 
out  of  the  prosaic  existence  of  the  denizens  j  twaddling  scandal  of  the  self-conceited, 
of  the  cities,  who  stand  amid  the  gloom  of:  busy,  prying,  impertinent  English  resident, 
the  middle  ages,  as  something  sujjerior  to  Thomas  Randolph,  and  left  unnoticed  the 
the  brutality  and  ignorance  of  the  times;  Tabors  of  M  illiam  Dunbar,  the  greatest  of 
and  how  admirably  does  he  follow'  them  to  the  original  poets  of  old  Scotland,  who,  ac- 
iheir  workshops,  and  to  the  bosom  of  their  cording  to  Warton,  “  adorned  the  present 
domestic  affections,  contrasting  their  happy  period  w  ith  a  degree  of  sentiment  and 
comforts  with  the  squalid  greatness  of  the  spirit,  a  command  of  phraseology,  and  a 
Vol.  VIL— No.  1.  5 
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fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be  found  in  | 
any  Jiu'di-'h  poet  since  Cliaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate.”  ”  ; 

Wc  need  not  name  olbers.  They  have  ! 
all  been  contcmjituoiisly  left  in  the  obscu- j 
rity  of  their  antiiiuatcd  phraseology,  and 
their  country’s  historian  will  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  tell  us  any  thing  of  their  language, 
and  ours.  There  never  was  a  histcwy  which  ’ 
has  actpiired  such  a  name  as  this,  so  defec- . 
tive  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  subjects  ncces- 1 
sary  for  its  construction.  Materials,  too, 
lie  at  hand  in  inconvenient  abundance,  for  ^ 
enabling  the  historian  to  unroll  the  history 
of  that  world  of  old,  the  habits  and  customs 
of  our  fathers,  their  literature  and  their  re- 
lin-ion,  their  language  and  their  origin,  the 
humble  destinies  of  perished  generations, 
who^e  hum  of  busy  labor  we  would  hear 
airain,  mingling  with  the  chant  of  the  monk-  i 
ish  w/sm/Y.  By  judicious  compression  all 
this  might  be  contained  within  such  a  com- ' 

o  ^  t 

pass  as  not  to  extend  the  work  a  single  | 
iiage,  provided  a  number  of  inhuman  atro-  | 
cities  were  left  out,  and  only  a  few  retained  ; 
as  examples  of  the  rest ;  and  also  under  the  j 
condition,  that  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  ! 
live  hundred  pages  of  dull  quotations  from  j 
.State  Paper  Otlice  correspondence  were  ' 

consigned  to  the  obscurity  from  whence  it ' 

O  J  j 

has  been  dragged.  j 

Mr.  Tytler  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
Lord  Melbourne  for  allowing  him  “  a  full 
examination  of  the  Scottish  correspondence  ■ 
in  the  State  Paper  Ofbee,”  and  which  he 
tells  us  was  an  event  “  the  most  pleasurable  ’ 
in  my  literary  life.”  —  (Vol.  v.,  p.  1177.) 
^V  e  cannot  express  the  same  gratification. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  several  Court 
intrigues  have  been  thereby  divested  of  their 
mystery ;  but,  in  opjiosition  to  that,  wc 
have  to  set  a  deluge  of  matter,  on  uu con¬ 
troverted  points,  told  with  amazing  peri¬ 
phrasis  of  phrase,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
lialf  our  history.  To  adojit  the  simile  of 
Burke,  the  historian  seized  a  handful  of 
grasshoppers,  which  he  presents  as  the 
riches  of  the  land,  while  alb’gether  un- 
mindful  of  the  noble  oxen  quietly  browsing 
around  him.  Like  any  other  collection  of 
old  correspondence,  this  book  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  useful,  and  it  is  needless  now  to 
1  continue  our  wailinnrs  as  to  its  omissions. 

!  But  if,  instead  of  denorninatitifr  the  four 

I  '  O  ^ 

last  volumes  a  history,  they  were  described 
I  as  the  biography  of  Mary  Stuart,  of  Re- 

\  Murray,  and  of  .Morton,  interspersed 

with  sketches  of  other  grandees,  and  sol¬ 
emn  denunciations  of  the  coarse  vulgarity 


and  intolerance  of  Presbyterian  ministers, 
a  better  idea  would  be  entertained  of  its 
character  and  its  object. 

This  is  our  History  !  AVe  grudge  not 
the  author  the  pension  it  has  gained  him  ; 
he  will,  perhaps,  never  receive  cither  from 
his  pension  or  his  profits,  remuneration  I'or 
his  labor  of  eighteen  years.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  all  the  more  galling  to  bis  friends, 
that  we  cannot  recompense  him  by  our  ad¬ 
miration  and  our  gratitude,  and  are  driven 
to  the  painful  conviction,  that  the  History 
of  Scotland  remains  to  be  composed. 


From  the  Briti^h  Quarterly  Review. 

ANI.MAL  MAGALTISM  AAD  GlIOIsT-l^^r.E- 
lAG. 

T/tc  cress  o  f  Prci'orst,  hdiig  Revelations 

concerning  the  Inmr-lijc  of  J\1  an,  and  tic 
Inter-diif  iision  of  a  World  of  Sjn'rits  in 
the  one  we  inhabit.  Communicated  by 
JcsTiM's  Keuner,  Chief  Physician  at 
Weinsberg.  From  the  German,  by  Mrs. 
CitnwF,  Author  of  ‘  Susan  Hople},’  ‘Men 
and  Wttmen,’  ‘  Aristodemus,  a'Pragedy,’ 
&i,c.  London.  Pa^iuo.  pp.  BBS.  JSdo. 

Ir  is  now  many  years  since,  enlightened 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  rational  and  |»hi- 
los(  phical  incredulity  by  the  .sober  science 
[of  Dr.  Ferrier  and  Dr.  Hibbert,  wc  bade  a 
sorrowful  farewell  to  all  our  faith  in  ghosts, 

C  ^  ^ 

'that  ‘last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain.’ 
We  felt  ourselves  reluctantly  compelled, 

'  one  after  another,  to  relimiuish  each  strange 
tale,  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  cold  and  dis¬ 
mal  realities  of  observation  and  induction, 
and  to  consign  all  the  spectres  of  our 
earliest  faith  to  the  dreamy  regions  of 
'  romance  and  fiction.  Nay,  wc  may  as  well 
confess,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few' 

I  rare  occasions,  on  which  we  happein  d  to 
find  ourselves  alone,  at  unseasonable  hours, 

'  in  churchyards,  or  houses  that  were  really 
known  to  be  haunted,  we  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  were  such  beings  as 
ghosts.  M  e  had  been  looking  at  objects 
with  microscopes,  and  dissecting  them  with 
scalpels  and  needles,  and  analyzing  them 
with  acids  and  alkalies,  and  spirit  lanqis, 
and  peeping  at  them  through  the  far  di^- 
jtance  with  reflecting  telescopes,  and,  in 
short,  as  we  thought,  had  been  pr}ing  into 
all  the  holes  and  corners  of  this  external 
world  with  most  inquisitive  eyes,  and  the 
,  torch  of  science  blazing  bright  in  our  hands 
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all  the  time;  so  that  we  never  dreamt  that  j  some  of  the  fruits  which  have  sprung  from 
any  thing  so  familiar  as  a  ghost  could  possi-  j  animal  magnetism,  in  the  fertile  and  con- 
hly  have  escaped  our  scrutiny  ;  indeed,  we  genial  soil  of  Germany,  under  the  fostering 
iiad  gradually  fallen  into  a  state  of  utter  care  of  one  of  the  high  priests  of  German 


oblivion  and  hopeless  skepticism  on  the  j 
subject.  In  this  sorrowful  condition,  what  > 
was  our  delight  to  be  called  back  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  series  <.f  veritable  ghost 
stories, — not  idle  tales  of  phantasms  seen 
by  a  disordered  mind  or  a  romantic  lover, 
but  a  record  of  real  ghosts,  seen  and  heard  j 
and  attested  by  dry  matter-of-fact  lawyers  ! 
and  sober  men  of  science,  and  placed  upon  a  ; 
proper  footing  with  accredited  facts  and  j 
theories.  To  find  true  scientific  ghosts, — 
physiological  ghosts — ghosts  that  could  j 
stand  an  e.x'amination  hy  the  theories  of  the  j 
nineteenth  century,  and  take  their  [ilace  j 
alongside  of  the  fifty-five  elementary  bodies,  j 
and  form  as  intelligible  and  consistent  a 
part  of  one’s  philosophy  as  any  theory  of' 
light,  heat,  or  electricity,  which  we  know  , 
of — this  was  something  amply  sulheient  to  . 
keep  us  awake  until  the  midnight  taper 
burnt  dim  and  blue,  and  make  us  creep  ; 
hastily  under  cover  of  the  blankets,  even  l 
when  the  gray  dawn,  that  erewhile  brought  ^ 
us  some  courage,  had  begun  to  dissipate  ^ 
the  shadows  of  the  night;  for  here  we  had  j 
bold,  honest  sort  of  ghosts — ghosts  that 
seemed  to  defy  the  cock-crowing,  and  even  j 
to  court  investigation  in  the  very  light  of  i 

<lay.  ^  I 

After  somnambulizing  on  the  matter  for  [ 
several  days,  we  fell  ourselves  compelled  to  j 
submit  the  entire  subject  of  animal  mag- 1 
netism,  clairvoyance,  transference  of  the  j 
senses,  second  sight,  pre-vision,  an<l  ghosts,  | 
to  a  thorough  retrospection.  (.>ur  habits  of  j 
investigation,  the  unsettled  state  of  our  own  , 
convictions,  and  a  certain  lurking  love  of| 
ghosts,  perhaps  compelled  us  to  invade  this  j 
realm  of  mysticism  once  more,  and,  hold- 1 
ing  up  the  light  of  reason  above  us,  to  ex- ; 
amine,  calmly  and  impartially,  whether  ; 
any  thing  could  be  discovered  that  would  j 
stand  a  dispassionate  and  deliberate  in- 1 
spection.  I’opular  opinion  is'  generally  j 
founded  on  fact — perhaps  always — and, 
prepared  to  find  many  shadows  that  would  ' 
shun  the  light  of  impiiry,  or  fade  into 
familiar  realities  when  boldly  walked  up  to  ' 
and  handled,  we  had  a  presentiment  that, 
even  in  the  incredible  extravag:mces  ol  ' 
these  revelations,  some  germ  of  truth  roight  j 
be  discovered  worth  all  the  labor  of  our  , 
research.  j 

These  revelations  regarding  a  world  of 
spirits  in  the  world  which  tve  inhabit  arc  ^ 


nivsticism.  'i’he  revelations  of  Mrs.  llaulfe, 
the  Scherin,  or  ghostseer  of  Prevorst,  have 
hcen  well  known  in  Germany  fiir  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  were  noticed 
in  several  of  our  periodicals  at  the  time  of 
their  first  publication.  The  progress  of 
animal  magnetism  in  this  country  of  late 
years,  and  the  interest  attached  to  it,  in 
various  quarters,  have  alForded  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  translation  of  this  curi¬ 
ous  book ;  and  we  are  now  indebted  to  the 
accomplished  authoress  of  ‘  Susan  Ilopley’ 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  work,  in  a  form 
suited  to  the  English  reader.  We  say  in¬ 
debted,  for  whatever  may  be  the  convictions 
at  which  any  one  may  arrive  after  a  calm 
survey  of  the  record,  such  details  are,  in 
the  highest  degree,  imj)ortant,  for  the  errors 
as  well  as  for  the  truths  which  they  may 
contain.  In  as  far  as  they  are  fallacious, 
such  relations  afford  invaluable  instruction 
regarding  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
the  sources  of  fallacy  to  which  human  evi¬ 
dence  is  exposed.  They  must,  rightly 
viewed  and  rightly  used,  strengthen  our 
su.'spicions  of  all  that  is  specious  and  false, 
our  caution  in  the  ob.'^ervation  of  facts,  and 
our  faith  in  what  is  established  on  the  firm 
basis  of  legitimate  and  careful  induction. 
In  as  far  as  they  are  true,  they  must  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  every  imiuiring  mind  ;  and  all 
such  records,  attested  as  they  have  been, 
by  men  of  high  scientific  attainments  and 
nndouhted  veracity,  such  as  Kerner,  Mayer, 
Professors  Eschenmayer  and  Gorres,  must 
contain  truths — truths,  it  may  be,  having  a 
very  dilferent  interpretation  from  that  at- 
laclied  to  them  by  the  observers  and  record¬ 
ers  of  the  facts — truths  regarding  the 
pathology  of  the  mind,  as  illustrated  by  the 
subject  of  observation,  or  possibly,  even  by 
the  observers  themselves,  under  the  inllu- 
ence  of  peculiar  circumstances. 

M’^e  believe  that  no  one,  however  cau¬ 
tious  and  incredulous  in  his  philosophic 
temperament,  can  have  devoted  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  animal  magnetism, 
even  as  exhibited  in  this  country  during 
the  last  few  years,  without  a  conviction 
that  there  are  some  facts  connected  with  it 
w  hich  demand  invest’galion,  and  deserve  to 
be  rescued  from  the  mass  of  absurdities 
and  fancies  with  which  they  are  mixed  up, 
and  to  be  assigned  their  proper  places  in 
our  physiological  and  psychological  systems, 
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alongside  of  accredited  and  analogous! 
phenomena.  It  is  with  the  view  of  point-' 
ing  out  the  direction  in  which  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation  would  probably  tend,  that  we j 
liave  chosen  the  work  before  ns,  curious: 
and  interesting  enough  in  itself,  for  the! 
purpose  of  bringing  under  our  survey  some 
of  the  more  interesting  phenomena  con-; 
nected  with  animal  magnetism.  i 

We  may  premise,  that  the  author  of  the! 
work,  Dr.  Kerner,  in  whose  house,  and 
under  whose  scrutiny  most  of  the  facts  oc-! 
curred,  is  well  known  in  Germany  as  a' 
physician,  as  a  lyric  poet  of  considerable; 
eminence,  a  man  of  patient  and  methodical 
habits  of  study,  and  of  great  amiability  and 
evangelical  piety.  His  sincerity  and  good 
faith  in  the  affair  have  never  been  impugn- i 
ed,  even  by  the  most  determined  skeptics' 
by  whom  these  revelations  were  assailed.* 
Indeed,  no  one  can  read  the  work  without' 
a  conviction  that  it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit' 
of  sincere  piety  and  earnest  truthfulness.  ! 

Frederica  Ilautfe  was  born  in  1^0I,  in' 
the  little  village  of  Prevorst,  near  Lbwen- 
stein,  in  Wirtemberg.  She  was  born  in  a 
mountainous  region,  where  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod  for  the  discovery  of  springs 
was  a  common  possession,  and  at  an  early 
age,  the  hazel  wand  in  her  hand  pointed 
out  metals  and  waters.  She  gave  early 
evidence,  too,  of  her  clear-sightedness,  by 
premonitory  and  prophetic  visions.  *  Thus, 
on  one  occasion  when  her  father  lost  some 
object  of  value,  and  threw  the  blame  on 
lier,  who  was  innocent,  her  feelings  being 
thereby  aroused,  in  the  night  the  place 
where  the  things  were  appeared  to  her  in  a ' 
dream.’  As  she  grew  up,  she  was  sent  to  I 
Lbwenstcin,  to  the  care  of  a  pious  grand-! 
father  and  grandmother,  in  order  that  she 
might  receive  the  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion  suited  to  her  years.  Her  grandfather 
had  made  his  fortune  by  following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  spectre,  who  warned  him  to  return 
to  the  lady  whose  affairs  he  had  successfully 
managed  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

o 

He  returned,  and  soon  afterwards  married 
her  daughter.  While  in  Lbwenstein,  she 
soon  displayed  the  sensitiveness  of  her 
nervous  system,  by  showing  great  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  passing  churchyards,  or  on  entering 
churches  where  there  were  graves.  She 
never  could  go  into  an  old  kitchen  in  the 
castle  without  being  much  disturbed,  and 
on  one  occasion,  at  midnight,  she  saw  a  tall, 
dark  apparition,  in  a  passage  in  her  grand¬ 
father’s  house. 

She  was  here  confined  to  her  chamber, 
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for  a  considerable  time,  by  a  remarkable  sen¬ 
sibility  in  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  (without  any 
inflammation,)  which  corjtinued  for  a  year, 
and  which.  Dr.  Kerner  suggests,  was,  pro¬ 
bably,  ‘  the  preparation  for  seeing  things 
invisible  to  ordinary  eyes — a  devehpment 
of  the  sj)iritual  eye  within  the  fleshly.’ 

She  was  now  subjected  to  a  year  of  anxi¬ 
ety,  sorrow,  and  night-watchings,  by  the 
tedious  illness  of  her  parents. 

In  her  nineteenth  }ear,  she  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Air.  11.,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  from  some  cause  which 
never  could  he  discovered,  she  sank  into  a 
state  of  great  depression,  during  which 
she  concealed  herself  in  her  parents’  house, 
wej)t  all  day  long,  and  did  not  sleep  for  five 
weeks. 

At  this  time  her  minister  died,  and  rm 
the  day  of  her  marriage  she  attended  his 
funeral ;  at  the  grave  she  became  light  and 
cheerful,  her  tears  ceased,  and  ‘  a  wonder¬ 
ful  inner-life  was  awakened  in  her.’  For 
seven  months,  she  discharged  her  duties  as 
a  wife,  and  continued  to  conform  to  the 
'  customs  and  ways  of  ordinary  existence, 

!  althouah  she  would  retire  to  solitude  when- 
1  ~ 

ever  she  could.  But  after  this,  ‘  she  found 
it  impossible  to  conceal  her  internal  life, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  semblance  of  an 
external  one,  which,  in  reality,  did  not  ex¬ 
ist ;  her  body  sank  beneath  the  efforts,  and 
her  spirit  escaped  into  its  inner  sphere.’ — 

p.  no. 

On  the  night  of  the  Flth  of  February, 
18‘J*J,  she  had  a  very  frightful  dream,  cal- 
ciliated  to  make  a  deep  and  permanent  im¬ 
pression  on  a  mind  constituted  as  hers  was 
by  nature,  with  a  strong  affection  f(>r  the 
!  marvellous,  which  had  been  developed 
'  and  .strengthened  by  the  influence  of  early 
;  education  and  nervous  disease.  On  the 
I  following  morning  she  was  attnckcil  with  a 
j  violent  fever,  w  hich,  after  fourteen  days, 
left  her  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  and 
subject  to  violent  spasms.  From  this  pc- 
'  riod  her  historian  dates  her  magnetic  life, 

'  which  continued  for  seven  years,  two  of 
I  which  were  spent  under  his  ow  n  immediate 
I  observation. 

■  For  the  relief  of  the  spasms  from  w  hich 
'  she  suffered  after  her  fever,  she  was  more 

than  once  bled — a  mode  of  treatment  which, 

;  we  believe,  most  physicians  would  concur 

■  in  saying  was  eminently  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  the  symptoms  of  nervous  debility 
under  which  she  labored.  Magnetic  passes, 
and,  afterwards,  homoDopathic  treatment, 
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wliich  we  imajTine  means  no  ireatment  at  | 
all,  or  railier,  the  suspension  of  active  and  ; 
Inirlful  treatment,  were  tlien  tried,  and  for 
some  time  gave  her  relief.  But  another  , 
and  unavoidable  cause  now  came  into  ope¬ 
ration,  under  which  her  morbid  condition  ' 
became  developed  to  a  degree  almost  hope-  [ 
less — she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  her  | 
confinement  was  followed  by  a  long  and  , 
severe  illness,  accompanied  by  great  mental  , 
depression.  Her  sensibility  now  became  j 
so  acute,  that  she  heard  what  happened  at 
a  distance.  She  could  not  endure  tlie  light ; : 
so  much  so,  that,  on  being  removed  to! 

Oberstenfeld  in  a  close  carriage,  and  arriv- ; 
•  ^  •  1 
ing  three  hours  before  night-fall,  she  was ; 

™  ™  ^  t 

obliged  to  remain  in  the  carriage  until  dark 

O  O  I 

before  she  could  enter  the  house. 

She  now  spent  much  of  her  time  in  a^ 
half-waking  state,  walking  out  in  that  con-| 
dition  even  in  the  snow  and  rain.  In  this 
state,  she  declared  that  magnetism  could 
alone  save  her,  and  she  was  in  consequence 
subjected  to  a  regular  course  of  magnetic 
treatment,  under  which  her  gift  of  ghost- 
seeing  gradually  and  steadily  became  de-i 
veloped,  and  she  gave  further  evidence  ofj 
her  inner-life,  by  prophetic  dreams,  divina- j 
tions,  and  visions  in  glass,  mirrors,  and ; 
soap-bubbles,  of  distant  events  and  absent 
persons.  Objects  in  her  immediate  vicinity 
were  seen  to  be  conveyed  through  the  air, 
and  removed  by  some  invisible  agency  ; 
and  the  opening  of  doors,  knockings  on 
walls,  and  ringing  of  glasses,  gave  the  usual 
vulgar  testimony  to  the  reality  of  her  vi¬ 
sions.  These  phenomena,  we  are  told, 
were  seen  and  heard  by  many  trustworthy 
persons.  At  this  time,  she  was  visited  by 
the  ghostly  form  of  a  knight,  and  appears  to 
have  formed  such  a  theory  of  apparitions 
for  herself,  as  consorted  with  her  religion, 
and  knowledge  of  natural  laws.  'I'his 
knight  first  appeared  to  her  in  the  evenings 
when  she  was  in  bed,  and  his  appearance 
was  heralded  by  loud  noises  and  the  moving 
about  of  a  candlestick — phenomena  which 
were  attested  by  her  brother,  sister,  and 
maid.  The  knight  afterwards  visited  her  at 
a'l  hours,  both  when  she  was  somnambulic 
and  when  she  was  awake.  When  she  had 
recovered  from  the  first  terrorsof  the  vision, 
.she  gradually  came  to  converse  with  the 
spectre,  and  learnt  from  him  (the  oJaJ  story) 
that  he  had  murdered  his  brother,  and  that 
there  was  something  in  a  certain  vault,  the 
discovery  of  which  would  ease  his  remorse. 
She  persuaded  him  that  this  would  atfvird 
him  no  comfort,  gave  him  religious  instruc¬ 


tion,  and  prayed  with  him  repeatedly.  Un¬ 
der  the  intluence  of  her  instructions,  his 
cloudy  form  gradually  became  brighter  ; 
he  thanked  her  for  leading  him  to  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  and,  after  finally  appearing  with 
his  children,  singing  a  song  of  jtiy,  he  vis¬ 
ited  her  no  more. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  IlaulTe  w  as  also  visited 
by  a  short  figure,  with  a  dark  cowl,  and  an 
old-looking,  wrinkled  face,  who  also  con¬ 
fessed  himself  to  have  been  a  murderer, 
and  who  appeared  to  her  daily  in  a  deserted 
kitchen,  where  she  retired  to  pray,  lie 
continued  his  visits  for  a  year,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  religious  instruction,  his 
appearance  being  always  preceded  by  loud 
noises,  which  were  heard  by  every  one  in 
the  house,  and  were  audible  to  the  passen¬ 
gers  in  the  streets.  Tliis  spectre  was  even 
seen  by  some  members  of  Mrs.  IlautTe’s 
family,  and  by  a  skeptical  forester,  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  watching  for  it.  The  form  ex¬ 
cused  the  noises  he  made,  by  saying  it  was 
a  source  of  consolation  to  him  to  make  men 
think  of  him.  Under  the  influence  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  this  spectre  gradually 
became  brighter,  made  less  noise,  and,  after 
insisting  on  being  present  at  the  baptism  of 
j  her  child,  and  having  a  particular  hymn 
I  sung,  he  finally  disappeared, 
j  A  tall,  female  form,  holding  a  new-born 
:  child  in  her  arms,  occasionally  accompa- 
I  nied  the  old  man  during  his  later  visits. 

'  'riiis  spectre  had  been  long  familiar  to  the 
;  family  at  Oberstenfeld,  and  often  seen  by 
I  them.  She,  some  years  afterwards,  coni- 
I  menced  a  regular  attendance  upon  the 
I  Sehcrin,  while  she  was  under  Dr.  Kerner’s 
;  roof,  at  Weinsberg.  Her  visits  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  sweet,  metallic  sound,  like  that 
of  a  triangle,  which  was  distinctly  heard 
by  Dr.  Kerner  and  others,  although  they 
were  not  able  to  see  the  vision  ;  but  they 
.  also  saw  the  door  of  the  room  open  and 
close  by  an  invisible  agency,  at  the  moment 
I  when  the  spectre  entered.  This  female 
assured  Mrs.  Ilaufle  that  she  would  be  hap¬ 
py  if  she  knew  how’  to  approach  her  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  begged  for  the  Seherin’s 
prayers  and  advice.  .Mrs.  IlaulTe  urged  her 
to  pray  for  herself,  and  ultimately,  after 
many  visits,  the  spirit  came  to  her,  clothed 
in  a  white  robe,  and  said,  ‘  'I'lie  time  is 
come  for  me  to  know  that  Jesus  Chiist 
I  w’as  really  the  Son  of  God.’  Mrs.  Ilaufle 
then  prayed  earnestly  with  her,  after  w  hicli 
she  appeared  to  her  no  more. 

I  In  proof  that  the  .spectres  seen  by  Mrs. 
Ilaufle  were  not  subjective  but  objective. 
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Dr.  Kerner  relates,  that,  two  years  after  her  | 
death,  the  magistrate  Phiiren,  a  healthy, 
well-educated  man,  who  was  no  believer  in 
ghosts,  and  who  had  not  even  heard  of  the 
Seherin’s  visions,  purchased  one  of  the 
cathedral  houses  at  <  )herstenfeld,  and  with; 
it  the  haunted  cellar.  ( )•!  ()ne  occasion  he 
heard  knockings  in  his  cellar  while  in  it,' 
atid,  on  searching,  could  discover  no’ 
cause.  On  another,  he  beheld  with  aston- ] 
ishment,  coming  towards  him,  a  female; 
form,  with  a  white  anti(jue  dress,  spotted 
with  blood,  and  a  veil  on  her  face,  carrying 
a  child  in  her  arms.  She  appeared  to  van¬ 
ish  through  the  wall,  and,  on  searching 
every  part  of  the  vanlt  with  his  assistant, 
he  could  discover  nothing.  lie  saw  this 
apparition  a  second  time,  clothed  in  black, 
and  wearing  a  black  veil. 

These  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Seherin’s  ghost-seeing  experiences,  and  are 
therefore,  we  presume,  less  likely  to  be 
modified  by  the  influence  of  those  theories 
she  herself  might  afterwards  form  regard- 
ing  them,  when  she  became  the  object  of 
curious  interest  and  speculation  to  such 
men  as  Kerner  and  Kschenmayer. 

The  suflerings  of  the  Seherin  now  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  In  addition  to  her 
spasms  and  somnambulism,  she  became  af¬ 
fected  with  night-sweats,  diarrhma,  and  ex- 
treme  debility.  Recourse  was  had  to  em¬ 
pirical  treatment,  but  becoming  increasingly 
weak,  her  friends,  contrary  to  Dr.  Kerner’s 
Own  wishes,  took  her  to  his  house  at  Weins- 
berg,  where  she  arrived  the  picture  of  death, 
wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  exhaustion.  Dr.  Kerner  at  first  dis¬ 
countenanced  her  visions  and  somnambu¬ 
lism,  and  treated  her  hommopathically ; 
but,  as  she  got  worse  and  worse,  he  at 
length  yielded  to  her  own  wishes,  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  friend  to  treat  her  with  a  regular 
course  of  magnetic  passes.  She  immedi¬ 
ately  showed  symptoms  of  amendment ;  her 
own  sleep-waking  directions  were  now 
.strictly  attended  to,  and  by  these  means  she 
was  as  much  relieved  as  the  nature  of  her  { 
case  admitted.  The  shock  she  sustained, 
however,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  counter¬ 
acted  this  beneficial  influence,  and  for  tbe 
future,  says  Dr.  Kerner,  ‘  all  that  remained 
to  her  was  the  life  of  a  sylph.’ 

Ill  this  continued  slate  of  somnambulism, 
the  phenomena  were  developed  w  hich  form 
the  principal  part  (d'  Dr.  Kerner’s  work, 
and  which  took  place  in  his  house,  under 
his  own  observation. 

Various  substances  aflected  her  diflTerent- 


ly.  Crystal  put  in  her  hand  aw’akened  her; 
sand  or  glass  placed  on  the  pit  of  her 
stomach  produced  rigidity  and  cataleptic 
fixture  of  the  body.  Water  in  her  hand 
made  her  weak,  drinking  it  produced  giddi¬ 
ness ;  and,  if  placed  in  a  bath,  her  attend¬ 
ants  could  not  by  any  efl’ort  keep  her 
down  in  it.  The  hoof  of  an  elephant 
touching  her  produced  an  ejiileptic  par¬ 
oxysm,  diamonds  caused  dilatation  of  tl:e 
pujiils,  sunlight  headache,  moonlight  melan¬ 
choly  and  shivering,  and  music  made  her 
speak  in  rhythm.  On  looking  into  the 
right  eye  of  a  person,  she  saw,  behind 
her  own  reflected  image,  that  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  inner-self.  On  looking  into  the 
I  left  eye,  she  saw  the  diseased  organ  of  the 
per.son  pictured  forth,  and  prescribed  for  it 
accordingly.  Her  prescriptions  mostly 
consisted  of  amulets,  or  the  performance  of 
certain  duties;  sometimes  they  were  ho- 
mampathic,  and  occasionally  they  consisted 
of  herbs  and  familiar  remedies.  One  of 
her  most  celebrated  cures  was  that  of 
the  Countess  of  IMaldeghem,  who  labored 
under  a  singular  form  of  mental  aberration. 
She  directed  the  Count  to  magnetize  his 
lady  three  times  a-day,  at  certain  hours, 

I  which,  with  other  means,  efl'ected  a  coni- 
j  plete  cure  of  the  disease. 

Experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of 
determining  whether  the  Seherin  could 
read  with  the  pit  of  her  stomach,  the 
result  of  which  appears  to  have  been  mere¬ 
ly,  that  good  news,  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  made  her  laugh,  when  jilaced  over 
the  stomach,  and  bad  news  made  her  sad. 

Several  instances  are  recorded  of  pro¬ 
phetic  dreams  which  she  had,  mostly  of 
coflins  and  dead  children,  and  in  m(»st  of 
the  instances,  but  not  in  all,  the  persons  of 
whom  she  dreamt  died,  at  periods  varying, 
however,  from  one  day  to  six  w  eeks  after  the 
dreams.  Other  dreams  were  either  in  some 
fashion  realized,  or  had  an  apparent  inter¬ 
pretation  in  the  doom  which  they  fore¬ 
shadowed  being  threatened. 

The  Seherin  spoke  in  a  shrill  voice, 
either  high  German,  or  a  strange  language 
I  which  she  called  her  inner  tongue.  This 
she  said  was  the  natural  language  of  the 
soul,  and  that  spoken  at  the  time  of  Jacob. 

I  .And  accordingly  her  learned  admirers 
'  afterwards  discovered  analogies  between  it 
!  and  various  Semitic  dialects,  the  (’optic, 
Arabic,  and  Hebrew.  Her  word  for  band, 
r.  ir.  w  as  ,  similar  to  the 'Hebrew  Jat. 
She  called  God  Kisclinr/r/ni — in  Hebrew, 
the  Almighty  or  Self-suflicient. 
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M  rs.  llanlTe  described  lier  spirit  as  capa-l 
ble  of  leaving  her  bixly,  and  mov  ing  tlirongli 
lime  and  space.  In  ibis  way  .slie  occasion¬ 
ally  saw  her  own  body  while  out  of  it.  An  ■ 
elaborate  description  is  given  of  certain , 
spheres  through  which  she  passeil  in  this' 
somnatnbniistic  state,  which  we  altogether 
omit,  as  unintelligible  to  any  but  those  who 
are  able  to  see  with  their  spiritual  inner-! 
eye.  i 

The  second  part  of  this  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  so-called  ‘  facts,’  in  proof  of  the 
existence  of  spectres.  These  relations  are 
preceded  by  remarks  on  ghost-seeitig,  and 
the  nature  and  philosophy  of  ghosts,  by 
Kerner,  Eschenmayer,  and  the  seeress  her¬ 
self.  Her  description  of  these  spectres  re- ' 
minds  us  forcibly  of  that  of  Nicolai  of  Her- , 
lin,  of  the  illusions  to  which  he  was  h)r  a  | 
time  subject.  They  appeared  to  her  at 
various  limes  of  the  day,  both  when  she  was 
alone  aiid  in  company,  and  whatever  her 
state  of  health  or  feeling.  When  she  saw 
them  she  was  perfectly  calm,  and  could 
see  and  hear  other  things  going  on  around 
her.  She  saw  them  more  clearly  by  a 
good  light  than  in  the  dark.  They  appear¬ 
ed  to  her  like  a  grayish  thin  cloud,  which 
she  could  not  see  through.  They  were 
hidden  from  her  by  persons  passing  before 
them.  Their  appearance  was  the  same  asj 
they  had  when  alive.  'Phe  spirits  of  wicked  . 
persons  were  darker,  they  trod  more  heavi- ' 
ly,  and  more  fre(pienlly  made  noises  than  , 
those  of  good  persons.  The  former,  too, , 
were  habited  in  the  attire  wliich  they  wore  ' 
when  alive:  tlie  latter,  besides  being  bright- 
er.  had  long  flowing  and  shining  robes,  , 
with  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  they  j 
appeared  to  glide  or  float,  rather  than 
walk.  She  conceived  that  they  were 
visible  (but  only  to  the  spiritual  eye)  by 
means  of  the  nerve-spirit — the  remnant  of 
the  body — which  surrounds  the  soul  with 
an  aerial  form  after  death.  This  nerve- 
spirit,  the  highest  organic  power,  unites  the 
body  with  the  soul  during  life  ;  and  llie 
Seherin  could  sec  the  projected  nerve-form 
of  a  limb  which  had  been  amputated,  still 
attaclied  to  the  dismembered  body  of  the 
individual,  and  having  the  form  of  the 
limb  which  liad  been  removed.  Ordinary 
volition,  sensation,  and  jierception,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Seherin,  is  elTectet^  by  the 
nerve-spirit ;  but  when  the  sensibility  of 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  becomes 
exalted,  and  the  soul  creates  internal 
senses  for  itself  out  of  the  nervous  plex¬ 
uses,  when  the  life  is  more  in  the  epigas¬ 


tric  region  than  in  tlie  brain,  then  the 
nerve-spirit  itself  may  become  objective, 
and  be  seen  by  the  .spiritual  eye. 

This  is  the  most  intelligible  account 
which  we  can  construct  out  of  the  tlieory 
and  philosojihy  of  spectres  here  given,  in 
whicii  a  constant  use  »)f  vague  and  con¬ 
vertible  terms  converts  obscurity  into  per¬ 
fect  darkness  and  chaos. 

The  Seherin  describes  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  as  occupying  a  mid-region,  or 
hades,  in  which  they  undergo  preparation 
for  a  higher  slate  of  bliss.  Here  upright 
heathens  are  instriicted  by  angels,  in  salva¬ 
tion  through  the  lledeemer,  and,  on  the 
lower  stage  of  it,  woful  spirits,  who  have 
died  under  a  cloud,  wander  about,  seeking 
instruction,  and  release  from  the  remorse  of 
nnpropitiaied  sins.  Like  ghosts  of  the 
olden  time,  they  generally  imagined  that 
they  were  to  be  bettered  by  a  revelation  of 
their  crimes  to  the  world  ;  but  Mrs.  H. 
uniformly  taught  them  to  seek  forgiveness 
by  prayer,  and  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and, 
under  her  tuition,  they  gradually  grew 
brighter,  and  at  last  soared  into  a  higlier 
state,  beyond  her  sphere  of  spiritual  vision. 

These  spectres  gave  evidence  of  their 
reality  in  various  ways;  first,  by  the  noises 
which  they  made — these  were  repeatedly 
heard  by  Kerner  and  numerous  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  consisted  in  knockings,  rust¬ 
lings,  rolling  of  balls,  and  pattering  of  feet, 
and  sounds  as  of  throwing  of  sand  or  gravel : 
second,  by  moving  of  objects,  such  as  ar¬ 
ticles  of  furniture;  d(»nrs  opened  and  shut 
as  they  entered  Mrs.  H.’s  chamber,  candles 
,  moved  out  of  tlieir  places,  plates  clattered, 

[  books  were  opened,  lime  thrown  about,  an  1 
,  a  small  table  flung  into  a  room.  Of  these, 
j  and  many  similar  facts,  Dr.  Kerner  was 
;  himself  a  witness,  and  vouches  that  they 
!  were  not  effected  liy  the  seeress,  nor  by 
I  any  visible  agency  which  could  be  discover- 
j  ed.  'riiird,  by  enabling  Mrs.  H.  to  tell 
,  past  events,  of  which  slie  herself  could  not 
have  been  cognizant;  and,  hiurthly,  by  en- 
!  abling  lier  to  describe  persons  she  had  never 
;  seen,  and  events  that  were  taking  place  at 
!  a  distance.  'I'iiese  spectres  were  occasion- 
;  ally  seen  by  Mrs.  H.’s  brother — liy  her  sis¬ 
ter,  who  slept  in  the  same  apartment  v>ilh 
,  her — by  a  female  attendant,  wlio  slept  in  an 
a<ljoining  apartment,  ami,  on  one  occasion, 
Dr.  Kerner  saw  a  cloudy-lo(»king  column 
islanding  by  Mrs.  H.’s  be<l-side,  and,  on 
i  another,  he  felt  very  oppressed  at  a  time 
‘  wlien  Mrs.  H.  had  commanded  a  spectre  to 
I  go  and  show  hunself  to  her  physician. 
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Omitting  tlie  circtimstantial  evidence 
afTorded  l)y  tlio  details  oftlie  visions,  three 
of  wliicli  we  have  given  at  some  length, 
these  statements  comprise  nearly  all  the 
evidence  which  was  afforded  of  their  truth. 

In  this  recital,  nearly  all  the  ordinary, 
and,  certairdy,  the  more  extraordinary,  phe-  j 
iiomena  of  animal  magnetism  are  presented 
to  our  view.  These  plieuomena  may  he 
referred  to  the  follow itig  classes,  nearly  cor¬ 
responding — with  the  omission  of  liis  first, 
that  of  tcakins — to  the  six  degrees  of  mag- 
netism  described  by  Professor  Kluge,  oi 
Berlin. 

First,  that  stage  not  distinguishable  from 
ordinary  dcci) ;  second,  a  more  profound 
sleep,  resembling  lomn,  in  which  tlie  pa¬ 
tient  is  insensible  to  pain — the  magnetic 
sleep;  third,  the  state  of  somnambulism,  or 
sleep-waking,  in  whicli  the  patient  is  par¬ 
tially  awake;  fourth,  the  state  of  r/r/i>ro^- 
anre,  in  which  the  patient  is  said  to  sec 
with  other  organs  than  those  of  the  senses 
—  to  see  the  interior  of  his  own  body  and 
that  of  otliers — to  perceive  distant  objects, 
and  to  prescribe  for  internal  diseases;  fifth, 
the  liif^liest  state,  or  that  of  nniiursal  In- 
cidilij,  in  which  the  clear-sightedness  pos¬ 
sessed  in  the  fourth  stage  extends  to  all 
objects  in  time  and  space,  and  the  patient 
is  able  to  see  into  the  invisible  world,  to 
tell  past  events,  and  to  foretell  future  ones. 
In  these  states,  according  to  some,  the  sorn- 
nambule  is  under  the  innuence  of  the  will 
nf  the  magnetizer ;  and,  according  to  others, 
that  iudiieuce  excites  the  dilferent  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind,  producing  the  phenomena 
called  phreno-rncsmeric.  Our  limits  per¬ 
mit  us  only  very  briefly  to  record  the  result 
of  our  iiupiiries  as  to  the  various  phenome¬ 
na  referrible  to  the  above  conditions,  more 
especially  to  such  as  are  illustrated  by  the 
narrative  of  the  Seherin. 

With  reference  to  the  more  ordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  of  magnetism,  we  believe  that  no 
one  who  ever  tried  the  experiment,  (and  it 
is  one  within  the  reach  of  all,)  can  doubt 
that  sleep  may  be  produced  by  various  me¬ 
chanical  means,  such  as  passes,  making  the 
patient  fix  his  eyes  immovably  upon  the 
eyes  or  fingers  of  the  magnetizer,  or  upon 
some  object,  &:,c.  'Fliat  this  sleep  may  be¬ 
come  so  profound  as  to  be  unnatural,  re¬ 
sembling  eoma,\\Q.  think  few  w'ill  discredit, 
after  perusing  the  evidence  whicli  is  on  re¬ 
cord  with  regard  to  this  point.  All  the 
writers  on  animal  magnetism,  T'assavant, 
Dupotet,  Teste,  Elliotson,  Townsheud,  Sig- 
moiid,  G  iutliier,  and  others,  concur  in  their 
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testimony  as  to  the  insensibility  to  pain, 
sounds,  light,  and  various  stimulants,  evinc¬ 
ed  by  individuals  in  the  mesmeric  state; 
and,  however  credulous  some  of  them  may 
appear  to  bo  with  regard  to  the  other  phe¬ 
nomena,  as  men  of  known  respectability 
I  and  veracity,  they  can  hardly  be  doubted 
in  regard  to  one  in  which  they  could  not 
be  deceived — namely,  that  their  patients 
suffered  themselves  to  be  pinched,  pricked 
with  needles,  burnt  with  tapers,  exposed  to 
bright  and  dazzling  lights,  to  the  vapor 
of  powerful  stimulants,  and  to  the  loudest 
noises,  w  ilhout  evincing  the  least  conscious¬ 
ness  or  sensibility,  or  the  recidlection  of 
them  on  awaking.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
similar  cases,  and  believe  the  fact.  It  is 
further  authenticated  by  the  cases  in  which 
severe  surgical  operations  have  been  per- 
Ibrmed  upon  sensitive  and  delicate  individ¬ 
uals,  w  ithout  the  least  indications  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  or  even  consciousness.  Such  were 
the  cases  in  which  the  breast  of  a  female 
was  removed  by  Cloquet;  that  in  which  a 
leg  was  amputated  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Wel- 
low  ;  and  another,  in  which  the  same  ope- 
rati(m  was  performed  upon  the  thigh  of  a 
female  by  Mr.  Foswill,  of  Leicester.  In 
addition  to  these  cases,  numerous  instances 
have  occurred,  of  the  drawing  of  teeth,  and 
the  performance  of  other  minor  surgical 
operations,  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  patients. 

Could  our  own  testimony  add  to  the 
force  of  that  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  to  the  evidence  which  must  have  been 
brought  within  the  observation  of  almost 
all  our  readers,  we  might  add,  that  long 
before  animal  magnetism  had  excited  any 
general  interest  in  this  country,  or  w'as  at 
all  known  beyond  literary  and  scientific 
circles,  we  had  rej)eatedly  put  individuals 
into  a  deep  sleep,  by  pa.sses  and  other 
means,  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  our 
wishes  or  intentions.  fVe  have  often  seen 
ignorant  girls  sitting  on  a  bench,  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  admission  into  a  public  charity,  as 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  mesmerism 
as  of  Newton’s  Princijfia,  who  evinced  the 
liveliest  curiosity,  amazement,  or  terror,  on 
being  walked  up  to,  and  subjected  uncere¬ 
moniously,  and  without  the  slightest  hint 
of  our  object,  to  the  customary  jiasses,  ami 
vet  in  spite  of  their  laughter,  wonder,  or 
fear,  they  suddenly  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
profound  sleep,  or  apparent  insensibility. 

Believing  that  this  state  of  insensibility 
can  be  produced  by  passes,  and  other  means, 
we  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  admit  tltat 
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it  is  caused  by  any  peculiar  inlluence,  mag-( 
iietic  or  electric,  passing  from  the  body  of 
the  magnetizer  into  that  of  the  niaonetized.  i 
In  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  of  any  ' 
such  agent,  we  think  that  the  fact  of  this; 
state  being  capable  of  self-production,  by' 
fixing  the  eye  spontaneously  on  any  familiar  ' 
object,  as  a  pencil-case,  a  stick  tied  to  the! 
forehead,  &.C.,  as  proved  by  Mr.  Braid,  ofj 
.Manchester,  demonstrates  that  no  suchi 
agency  is  required.  It  is  now  well  known, 
and  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  ani¬ 
mal  rnagnetizers  themselves,  that  an  indi-i 
vidual  who  is  ‘  susceptible,’  may  magnetize 
himself  by  a  voluntary  effort,  by  looking! 
fixedly  at  some  object  for  a  few  moments. 
Such  instances  we  have  ourselves  seen, 
where  the  individual  was  entirely  trust-! 
worthy.  The  hypothesis  of  a  magnetic  in-j 
Alienee  is,  of  course,  altogether  out  of  thei 
question  in  such  cases.  Among  the  e.x- 
periments  made  by  professed  adepts  in  the’ 
art,  there  are,  indeed,  many  in  which  thej 
patients  have  been  said  to  have  been  mag-: 
netized  throujih  doors  and  walls,  and  even! 
at  a  considerable  distance,  by  an  exercise  i 
of  the  will  of  the  magnetizer  ;  but  after  a' 
careful  review  of  all  the  facts  of  this  kind  | 
we  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  we  have 
found  none  where  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  patient  was  aware  at  the  time  that  the , 
experiment  was  being  tried,  and  that  the  ’ 
usual  effects  were  expected.  We  know  ofj 
several,  on  the  other  hand,  where,  when  i 
proper  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  | 
all  such  sympathetic  collusion  of  the  par-  ^ 
ties,  the  experiment  entirely  failed.  Such 
a  case  is  recorded  in  a  very  admirable  ar- : 
tide  on  this  subject,  in  the  ‘  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,’*  and  to  this’ 

I 

many  others  might  be  added.  The  convic-  ^ 
tion  forced  upon  our  minds  by  all  that  we  j 
have  seen  and  heard,  is,  that  sleep,  varying  , 
in  degree  from  the  lightest  slumber  to  the  ! 

O  ^  ^  ^  O  t 

deepest  insensibility,  may  be  produced,  not  j 
by  a  mysterious  and  subtle  agent,  but  by  ' 
various  mechanical  means,  operating  differ- 1 
ently  upon  different  individuals,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  laws  not  yet  fully  investigated.  The 
induction  of  natural  sleep  by  artificial  means 
is  familiar  in  the  hundred  little  contrivances 
by  which  it  is  daily  wooed  by  the  sleepless, 
or  gemly  and  unconsciously  steals  over  the 
wakeful  and  wearied  invalid,  undo*  the  influ- 1 
dice  of  monotonous  movements  and  sounds. 
A  few  curious  facts,  showing  that  some  of* 
the  lower  animals  may  be  thrown  into  a  , 


state  of  apparent  insensibility  by  swinging 
them  round,  are  well  known,  and  are,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  referred  to  the  same  category 
as  the  facts  of  animal  magnetism.  But  the 
phenomena  of  certain  diseases  afford  the 
best  illustration  of  a  similar  state  to  that 
which  we  have  described  as  the  magnetic 
sleep.  The  same  insensibility  to  pain,  the 
same  unconsciousness  of  all  stimuli,  the 
same  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  as  are  seen  in  this 
state,  have  been  frequently  witnessed  in  fe¬ 
males  affected  with  hysteria,  catalepsy,  and 
other  nervous  disorders.  While  under  the 
influence  of  such  diseases,  patients  have 
been  subjected  to  every  variety  of  active 
medical  treatment,  without  the  least  indica¬ 
tion  of  suffering,  and  have  even  given  birth 
to  children  without  consciousness  or  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  fact. 

But  perhaps  natural  somnambulism,  or 
sleep-waking,  affords  the  most  perfect  ana¬ 
logue  to  the  higher  states  of  mesmerism 
produced  by  the  magnetizer.  This  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  them  in  as  far  as  regards  the  third 
stage  or  degree,  which  they  consider  identi- 
tical  with  natural  sleep-waking ;  but  we  think 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  more  remark¬ 
able  cases  of  somnambulism  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  dreaming  will  afford  a  key  to 
the  mysteries  of  clairvoyance  and  universal 
lucidity,  as  well  as  phreno-mesmerism,  all 
of  which,  in  as  far  as  they  are  true,  and 
that  is  not  far,  are,  we  believe,  explicable  on 
natural  and  known  law’s. 

The  slighter  degrees  of  somnambulism 
must  have  come  within  the  personal  obser¬ 
vation  of  every  one.  Such  are  the  cases 
where  individuals  will  answer  questions  in 
their  sleep — or  rise  from  bed  and  walk 
about  the  room,  or  go  from  one  apartment  to 
another,  and  perform  various  little  acts,  and 
return  to  bed  without  waking,  and  gener¬ 
ally  without  any  remembrance  subsequently 
of  having  been  disturbed.  Such  cases  are 
most  frequently  met  with  among  children 
or  young  people,  and  these,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  are  the  most  susceptible  and  the 
most  faviwite  subjects  lor  the  experiments 
of  the  public  lecturers  on  mesTierism.  Of 
the  more  remarkable  cases  of  somnambu¬ 
lism  most  readers  nuLst  be  familiar  with 
many  illustrations.  We  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  referring  generally  to  such  works 
as  Dr.  Prichard  on  Insanity,  Smellie’s  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy,  Abercrombie  on  the  Intel¬ 
lectual  Powers,  Scott  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,  and  Macnish  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Sleep,  where  many  singular  and  interest¬ 
ing  examples  are  given.  Did  our  limits 


*  Vol.  xi.x  p.  478. 
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permit,  we  would  cite  at  lencrth  cases  which 
would  alTord  illustration  of  the  following 
facts — of  persons  in  their  dreams  remem¬ 
bering  circumstances  which  they  had  long 
forgotten,  and  entirely  failed  to  recall  when 
awake;  of  others  whose  dreams  could  be 
suggested  by  whispers,  or  who  could  be 
made  during  sleep  to  act  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  suggested  and  imaginary  scenes  ; 
of  individuals  rising  and  w’alking  abroad, 
ridiii"’  on  horseback,  or  climbing  inacces- 
sible  and  dangerous  eminences,  and  per¬ 
forming  feats  at  which  they  trembled  w  hen 
awake;  and,  lastly,  of  some  who  performed 
such  acts  as  copying  music,  composing  and 
writing  poetry  and  sermons,  tfcc.,  who  in 
some  instances  appeared  to  use  their  eyes, 
in  others  to  accomplish  their  end  apparently 
by  the  aid  of  memory  alone. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  cases,  those  con¬ 
nected  with  dreaming,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  one  related  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
of  a  gentleman  of  property  w  ho  was  on  the 
eve  of  losing  a  law-suit  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  an  important  document  which 
lie  believed  his  father  had  at  one  time  pro¬ 
cured.  After  every  conceivable  jilace  had 
been  searched,  and  when  on  the  eve  of 
conijiromising  the  suit,  he  dreamt  that  his 
father  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  where 
the  document  in  question  was  to  be  found, 
and  where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  it  in  time  to  gain  the  cause  which  he 
w'as  on  the  verge  of  losing.  Many  similar 
cases  are  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of 
individuals  remembering  in  dreams,  while 
under  the  influence  of  anxiety  regarding 
the  subject  of  them,  where  important  pa¬ 
pers,  referring  to  long-forgotten  events,  had 
been  placed.  Nay,  several  facts  of  this 
kind  w'ould  appear  to  prove  that  not  only 
may  events,  which  had  been  \o\\^r  forgotten, 
be  remembered  in  dreams,  but  that  events, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  had 
passed  unheeded,  and  never  subsequently 
been  objects  of  memory  at  all,  may  become 
at  a  future  time  the  subjects  of •  dreaming. 
The  following  fact  is  of  this  kind  : —  . 

‘  During  a  late  investigation  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  respecting  an  atrocious  murder  coni- 
mitteil  on  a  peddler,  a  man  came  forward 
voluntarily  and  declared  that  he  had  had  a 
dream,  in  wdiich  there  was  represented  to  him  a 
house,  and  a  voice  directed  him  to  a  spot  near 
the  house,  in  wdiich  there  w'as  huried  the 
pack,  or  box  for  small  articles  of  merchandize, 
of  the  murdered  person.  On  search  being 
made  the  pack  wnis  found,  not  precisely  at  the 
spot  which  he  had  mentioned,  but  very  near 
it.  The  first  impression  on  tlie  minds  of  the 


public  authorities  w'as  that  he  w’as  either  the 
murderer,  or  an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  But 
the  individual  accused  w’as  soon  after  clearly 
convicted  ;  before  his  execution  he  fully  con¬ 
fessed  his  crime,  and,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
exculpated  the  dreamer  from  any  participa¬ 
tion  in,  or  knowleilge  of,  the  murder.  The 
only  fact  that  could  be  discovered,  calculated 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  occurrence,  was, 
that  immediately  after  the  murder,  the  dream¬ 
er  and  the  murderer  had  been  together,  in  a 
state  of  almost  constant  intoxication  for  seve¬ 
ral  days;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter 
might  have  allowed  statements  to  escape  from 
him  which  had  been  recalled  to  the  other  in 
his  dream,  tliough  he  had  no  remembrance  of 
them  in  his  sober  hours.’  * 

We  have  also  referred  to  cases  in  which 
any  kind  of  dream  can  be  produced  by 
whispering  into  the  ear  of  tlie  person  asleep. 
One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  this 
kind  is  one  related  by  Dr.  Gregory,  of  an 
officer  whose  companions  were  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  themselves  by  taking  advantaore 
of  tliis  peculiarity,  which  he  possessed  in  a 
singular  degree.  At  one  time,  they  con¬ 
ducted  him  through  the  whole  progress  of 
a  quarrel,  which  emied  in  a  duel,  and 
when  the  parties  were  supposed  to  he  met, 
they  put  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  wliich  he 
fired,  and  was  awakened  by  the  report.  On 
another  occasion,  they  made  him  believe 
he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  induced  liim 
to  imitate  all  the  motions  of  swimming,  and 
ultimately  to  dive  so  as  to  escape  from  a 
shark  which  they  said  w'as  pursuing  him. 
He  instantly  dived,  and  awoke  from  the 
bruises  which  he  sustained  by  throwing 
himself  on  the  cabin  floor.  Similar  cases 
are  recorded  by  Smellie  and  others. 

Illustrations  of  the  first  kind  of  cases  of 
somnambulism  to  which  we  have  referred, 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  ;  but  of  the 
second  kind  a  few  examples,  briefly  refer¬ 
red  to,  will  be  found  to  bear  immediately 
upon  the  exposition  of  our  present  suliject. 
Dr.  Gregory  relates  that  thoughts  and  even 
expressions  occurred  to  him  in  dreams 
which  he  used  in  his  lectures  and  writings. 
Dr.  Franklin  stated  that  the  bearings  of 
political  events,  which  puzzled  him  when 
awake,  often  were  resolved  in  his  dreams. 
Condorcet  often  solved  obscure  calcula¬ 
tions  in  his  sleep.  Many  instances  are  on 
record  of  individuals  composing  pieces  of 
music  and  of  poetry  in  their  dreams,  which 
they  afterwards  remembered  on  awaking. 

*  ‘Inquiries  concerning  the  ‘  Intellectual  Pow’- 
ers.’  by  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.,  10th  edition, 
pp.  275-G. 
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A  tlistinguislied  Scottisli  lawyer  on  one 
occasion,  after  studving  a  ditlicnii  case  for 
some  days  with  great  anxiety  and  attention, 
rose  during  the  niglit-time,  and  wrote  a 
long  paper  which  he  locked  in  his  desk  and 
returned  to  bed.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  he  told  his  wife  that  he  dreamt  he  had 
delivered  a  clear  and  luminous  opinion  on 
the  case  with  which  he  had  been  so  much 
perplexed ;  and  that  he  would  give  any 
thing  to  recover  the  train  of  thought  which 
had  passed  before  him  in  his  dream.  On 
being  directed  to  his  writing-desk,  the 
opinion  was  found  fully,  clearly,  and  cor¬ 
rectly  written  out.  * 

In  many  well  authenticated  cases  of  som¬ 
nambulism  the  persons  appear  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  exercise  of  certain  faculties  in  a 
very  exalted  degree,  and  to  have  displayed 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  memory,  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  which  engaged  them, 
of  which  they  appeared  quite  incapable 
while  awake.  The  following  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  such  cases,  and  will  be 
found,  we  think,  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  feats  of  some  clairvoyantes. 

‘  girl,  aged  seven  years,  an  orphan  of  the 
lowest  rank,  residing  in  the  house  of  a  farmer, 
by  whom  she  was  employed  in  tending  cattle, 
was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  very  thin  partition  from  one 
which  w.as  frequently  occupied  by  an  itinerant 
fiddler.  This  person  wms  a  musician  of  very 
considerable  skill,  and  often  spent  a  part  of 
the  night  in  performing  pieces  of  a  refined 
description,  but  his  performance  was  not  taken 
notice  of  by  the  child  except  as  a  disagreeable 
noise.  After  a  residence  of  six  months  in  this 
family,  she  fell  into  bad  health,  and  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  house  of  .a  benevolent  lady, 
where,  on  her  recovery,  after  a  protracted  ill¬ 
ness,  she  was  employed  as  a  servant.  Some 
years  after  she  came  to  reside  with  this  lady, 
the  most  beautiful  music  was  often  heard  in 
the  house  during  the  night,  which  excited  no 
small  interest  and  wonder  in  the  family  ;  an<l 
many  a  waking  hour  was  spent  in  endeavors 
to  discover  the  invisible  minstrel.  At  length, 
the  sound  was  traced  to  the  sleeping-room  ol‘ 
the  girl,  who  was  found  fast  asleep,  but  utter¬ 
ing  from  her  lips  a  sound  exactly  resembling 
the  sweetest  tones  of  a  small  violin.  On  fur¬ 
ther  observation  it  was  found  that,  after  beinrr 
about  two  hours  in  bed,  she  became  restless, 
and  began  to  mutter  to  herself.  She  then  ut¬ 
tered  sounds  precisely  resembling  the  tuning 
of  a  violin,  auil  at  lentrth,  after  sjyiie  prelude, 
dashed  olf  into  elaborate  pieces  of  music, 
which  she  performed  in  a  clear  ami  accurate 
manner,  and  with  a  sound  exactly  resembling 
the  most  delicate  modulations  of  that  instru- 

*  Dr.  Abercrombie,  op.  cit.  p.  201. 
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merit.  During  the  performance  she  sometimes 
stopped,  matle  the  sound  of  retuning  her  in¬ 
strument.  and  then  began  exactly  where  she 
fiad  stopped  in  the  most  correct  manner. 
These  paroxysms  occurred  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals,  varying  from  one  to  fourteen,  or  even 
twenty  niijhts ;  and  they'  were  generally  fol- 
hy  a  degree  of  lever  and  pains  over  various 
parts  of  her  body. 

‘After  a  y’ear  or  two,  her  music  was  not 
confined  to  the  imitation  of  the  violin,  but  was 
often  exchanged  for  that  of  a  piano  of  a  very 
oM  de.scription,  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
hear  in  the  house  where  she  now  lived  ;  and 
she  then  also  began  to  sing,  imitating  exactly 
the  voices  of  several  ladies  of  the  family’.  In 
another  year  from  this  time,  she  began  to  talk 
a  great  deal  in  her  sleep,  in  which  she  seemed 
to  fancy  herself  instructing  a  younger  com¬ 
panion.  She  often  descanted  with  the  utmost 
iluency  and  correctness  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
both  political  and  religious,  the  news  of  the 
day,  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  public 
characters,  and  particularly  the  characters  of 
members  of  the  family,  and  their  visitors.  In 
these  discussions  she  showed  the  most  won¬ 
derful  discrimination,  often  combined  with 
sarcasm,  and  astonishing  powers  of  mimicry’. 
Her  language  throuLrh  the  whole  was  tluent 
and  correct,  and  her  illustrations  olten  forcible 
and  ev’en  eloquent.  She  was  fond  ol'  illus¬ 
trating  her  subject  by  what  she  called  ii  fiihle, 
and  in  these  her  imairery’  was  both  appro¬ 
priate  and  elegant.  She  was  by  no  means, 
says  my  informer,  limited  in  her  range — Ihio- 
naparte,  Wellington,  Blucher,  and  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  figured  among  the  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  of  her  brain ;  and  all  were  ani¬ 
madverted  upon  with  such  freedom  from  re¬ 
straint  as  olten  made  me  think  poor  Nancy 
had  been  transplanted  into  Madame  Genlis’ 
palace  of  truth.  The  justice  and  truth  of  her 
remarks  on  all  subjects  exciteil  the  utmost 
astonishment  in  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  her  limited  means  of  acquiring  informa¬ 
tion.  She  had  been  known  to  conjugate  cor¬ 
rectly  Latin  verbs,  which  she  had  probably 
heard  in  the  school-room  of  tlic  family;  and 
she  was  once  heard  to  speak  several  sentences 
very  correctly  in  French,  at  the  same  time 
stating  that  she  heard  them  from  a  foreign 
gentleman,  whom  .she  had  met  accidentally’  in 
a  shop.  Being  questioned  on  this  subject 
when  aw’ake,  she  remembered  having  seen 
the  gentleman,  hut  could  not  repeat  a  word  of 
what  he  said.  During  her  paroxysms  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  awake  her,  and  wlien  her 
eyelids  were  raised,  and  a  candle  broutjlit 
near  the  eye,  the  pupil  seeyied  insensible  to 
the  light.  For  several  years  she  was,  during 
the  paroxy’sms,  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  other  persons  ;  but  about  the  age 
of  sixteen  she  began  to  observe  those  who 
were  in  the  apartment,  and  she  could  tell  cor¬ 
rectly  their  numbers,  though  the  utmost  care 
w’as  taken  to  have  the  room  darkened.  She 
now  also  became  capable  of  answering  ques- 
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tions  that  were  put  to  her,  and  of  noticing  re-| 
marks  made  in  her  presence  ;  and  vvitli  regard  i 
to  both  she  showed  astonishing  acuteness.  i 
Her  ohserv'ations,  indeed,  were  ol'fen  of  such  ■ 
a  nature,  and  corresponded  so  accurately  with  I 
characters  and  events,  tliai,  by  the  country ! 
people,  she  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with : 
supernatural  powers.’ 

I 

Tills  girl,  iluring  her  waking  liours,  was  | 
dull,  stupid,  awkward,  slow  to  learn,  with-| 
out  any  taste  for  music,  and  less  intelligent' 
than  any  of  her  fellow-servants.  | 

In  the  preceding,  as  in  most  other  cases  j 
of  somnumbiilism,  the  individual  had  no  | 
recollection,  when  awake,  of  what  had 
happened.  When  persons,  however,  are 
in  a  subsequent  fit  of  somnambulism,  they 
recollect  the  events  of  the  previous  one. 
In  all  cases,  some  of  the  faculties  not  usu¬ 
ally  in  exercise  in  ordinary  sleep,  appear 
to  enjoy  an  unusual  and  exalted  activity, 
while  others  seem  more  than  usually  torpid 
and  insensible  to  external  agencies. 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  let 
us  return  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  mag¬ 
netism,  and  survey  them;  and  we  think, 
that  much  of  our  wonder  at  what  is  cred- ! 
ible  will  cease,  and  what  is  incredible  will 
receive  an  easy  solution.  What  are  the  i 
facts  regarding  mesmerism  which  the  expo- I 
rience  of  the  last  few  years  in  this  and  other  ■ 
countries  appears  to  substantiate?  First,! 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  usual 
passes,  and  other  means  employed  by  the 
experimenters,  fail  to  produce  any  effect  at! 
all;  the  subjects  are  then  declared  not  to  j 
be  susceptible.  Second,  that  in  a  large  1 
proportion  of  those  who  are  affected,  no- j 
thing  but  a  light  slumber  or  natural  sleep  is 
produced.  Third,  that  in  a  few,  this  sleep  , 
becomes  so  profound  as  to  render  the  sub-j 
ject  of  it  insensible,  or  nearly  so,  to  pain. 
And  fourthly,  that  in  a  very  small  number  | 
only,  and  those  chiefly  young  persons,  or 
females,  this  sleep  is  of  that  unnatural  kind 
which  permits  of  the  patient  conversing, 
receiving  ideas  from  others,  and  displaying 
certain  sleep-waking  phenomena.  We  have 
already  admitted  that  the  facts  first  referred 
to  here  are  substantiated  by  evidence,  and 
may  be  verified  by  experiment ;  and  that 
the  insensibility  occasionally  produced  in 


persons  who  are  usually  most  liable  to  the 
latter  affections,  or  to  those  peculiar  hys¬ 
terical  states  allied  to  them. 

In  the  state  produced  by  the  magnetizer, 
some  of  the  faculties  are,  probably,  as  in 
somnambulism,  in  a  dormant  state;  while 
others,  which  may  be  excited  by  the  ipjes- 
tions  of  the  operator,  are  perhaps  exercised 
with  unwonted  energy — an  energy  due,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  state  of  abstraction 
enjoyed  by  the  individual,  and  his  removal 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  external 
objects  and  ordinary  trains  of  thought.  Let 
us  further  suppose,  that,  as  in  ordinary 
dreaming,  the  objects  of  conception  are 
mistaken  for  realities,  so  here  they  may  be 
believed  to  have  a  real  existence ;  and  we 
may  thus  understand  how  individuals  may 
be  induced  to  describe  objects  suggested  to 
their  imagination  as  objects  of  perception^ 
without  any  intention,  it  may  be,  of  deceiv¬ 
ing.  We  would  refer  to  another  fact,  well 
I  known  to  medical  men — namely,  the  occur- 
i  rer.ee,  particularly  in  hysterical  females,  of 
j  a  morbid  desire  to  excite  wonder  and  obtain 
!  sympathy,  which  shows  itself  by  habitual 
acts  of  deception  in  persons  otherwise  free 
from  any  such  vice.  In  the  unnatural  state 
produced  by  magnetism,  the  somnambule 
may  be  affected  by  such  a  tendency,  and 
may  gratify  her  own  ambition  and  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  her  interrogators  by  answering  with 
her  best  ingenuity  the  <iuestions  put  to  her. 
Ofallihis,  it  may  happen,  in  conformity 
with  the  known  phenomena  of  natural  som¬ 
nambulism,  she  has  no  recollection  when 
awakened. 

An  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  occurs  to  us,  with  which  we  became 
acquainted.  In  a  village  in  Scotland,  peo¬ 
pled  by  an  intelligent  and  reading  class  of 
I  manufacturers,  the  subject  of  mesmerism 
became  one  of  general  interest.  The  oper¬ 
atives  repeated  among  themselves  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  they  had  witnessed  at 
public  lectures,  and,  to  their  astonishment, 
verified,  as  they  believed,  all  the  facts  of 
j  phreno-mesmerism  and  clairvoyance.  Two 
I  of  them,  more  ambitious  than  their  fellows, 
gave  public  lectures  and  experiments.  En¬ 
couraged  by  their  success,  they  took  some  of 
j  their  most  susceptible  and  successful  som- 


such  cases  is  probably  identical  with  that .  nambules  to  a  neighbouring  city,  and  there 


condition  which  it  so  much  resembles,  not  announced  a  public  display  of  the  art,  ofl'er- 
unfrequently  observed  in  h)sterical  affec-  ing  to  discover  and  prescribe  for  the  internal 
tions.  Let  us  now  compare  the  sleep-wak-  diseases  of  all  and ’sundry.  A  few  of  the 
ing  phenomena  with  those  of  dreaming  and  medical  men  of  the  place  requested  a  pri- 
of  natural  somnambulism,  remembering  that  vate  seance^  to  which  they  might  bring 
they  are  most  generally  produced  in  those  several  patients  whose  internal  diseases,  or 
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former  injuries  they  were  fully  acquainted 
with,  and  thus  subject  the  matter  to  a  fair 
ordeal.  The  lecturers,  strong  in  their  own 
honest  convictions,  at  once  airreed.  The 
result  was,  that,  in  every  case  of  disease, 
the  sornnarnbules  entirely  failed  to  detect 
the  ailment.  They  carried  their  hands  in 
vain  over  the  bodies  of  the  patients;  and 
at  last  the  medical  men,  according  to  a 
preconcerted  plan,  whispered  to  each  other, 

*  she  does  not  see  such  a  hone  has  been 
broken,’  or  such  an  organ  diseased.  The 
loud  whispers  were  gladly  caught  by  the 
acute  ears  of  the  unsuspecting  clairvoy- 
antes,  who  immediately  declared  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  whispered  disease  or  injury — 
affections  which  existed  only  in  their  own 
fancies,  thus  misinformed  and  misled.  In 
tine,  so  completely  were  the  poor  somnam- 
bules  exposed,  that  the  lecturers  themselves, 
with  honest  indignation,  denounced  them 
as  deceivers,  threw  up  their  science  and 
projected  lectures  in  disgust,  and  returned 
to  their  homes,  leaving  their  disgraced 
companions  to  follow  as  they  could.  The 
poor  girls,  when  awake,  were  as  innocent 
to  all  appearance  of  intentional  deceit  as 
the  lecturers.  They  had  done  nothing 
which  they  remembered  of,  or  were  resjmn- 
sihle  for ;  they  had  been  the  unconscious 
subjects  of  experiments,  in  which  they  only 
obeyed  the  ordinary  laws  of  their  economy. 

The  phreno-mesn»eric  phenomena,  so 
frequently  exhibited  in  public,  have  an  easy 
exposition  on  the  principles  w'e  have  un¬ 
folded.  Let  it  only  be  remembered,  that 
in  certain  states  of  the  mind,  as  in  dream¬ 
ing  and  somnambulism,  the  memory  is 
wonderfully  active;  that  the  individual  is 
under  the  influence  of  suggested  cmicep- 
tions,  and  remembered  scenes,  and  the 
whole  phenomena  are  explained.  If  it 
should  be  objected  that,  in  many  cases,  all 
the  phenomena  of  phreno-mesmerism  have 
been  developed  in  |>ersons  who  could  have 
known  nothing  of  phrenology,  or  of  such 
public  exhibitions,  our  answer  is,  that  a 
general  knowledge  of  the.se  subjects  is  much 
more  extensive  than  it  is  believed  to  be  ; 
and  that  a  full  explanation  of  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  magnetic  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  the 
somnambule  is  afforded  by  such  cases  as 
those  which  we  have  referred^o,  in  which 
ignorant  and  stupid  servant-girls  displayed 
a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin,  geogra¬ 
phy,  astronomy,  and  music,  when  asleep,  of 
which  they  w'ere  totally  ignorant  when 
awake,  and  of  which  their  apparent  know- 
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ledge  could  be  referred  to  an  exalted  state 
of  the  memory,  which  enabled  them  to  re¬ 
member  what  had  formerly  incidentally 
passed  within  their  hearing.  That  this  is 
the  true  explanation  of  such  cases,  we  have 
repeatedly  satisfied  ourselves.  They  were 
begun  among  phrenologists,  and  propagated 
by  an  hysterical  sympathy.  In  all  cases 
which  we  have  seen,  the  ‘demonstrations’ 
were  exactly  limited  by  the  individual’s 
knowledge  of  phrenology.  In  cases  where 
the  names  of  organs  unknown  to  the  som¬ 
nambule  were  whispered  in  his  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  supposed  seat  of  them  was  touched, 
the  demonstrations  were  such  as  indicated 
that  the  person  put  his  own  interpretation 
upon  the  function  of  the  phrenological 
I  faculty,  and  one,  at  times,  very  different 
from  tlie  real  one.  Thus,  when  adhesive¬ 
ness  in  one  case  w'as  named  and  touched, 
the  subject  of  the  experiment  made  a  point 
of  adhering  with  singular  pertinacity  to  a 
statement  which  he  had  just  before  made, 
believing  that  to  be  the  proper  function  of 
this  so-called  faculty.  In  such  cases,  too, 
we  have  observed  that  the  person  could  be 
so  misled  by  whispering  the  names  of  the 
organs  about  to  be  excited,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  w  hat  part  of 
the  head  was  touched.  He  fought  with  the 
finger  on  veneration,  prayed  when  it  was 
placed  on  destructiveness,  and  sang  under 
pressure  upon  benevolence.  In  the  same 
manner  the  cataleptic  symptoms  were  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  expectations  or  preconceived 
impressions.  When  a  limb  was  known  to 
be  operated  upon,  it  became  rigid  ;  w  hen 
the  attention  was  absorbed  by  other  ideas 
no  passes  sufficed  to  affect  it. 

The  exalted  stale  of  the  memory  to  w  hicli 
we  have  referred,  and  of  the  occurrence  of 
which,  in  natural  dreams  and  somnambu¬ 
lism,  we  have  given  several  curious  illus¬ 
trations,  will  explain  many  of  the  singular 
coincidences  remarked  between  the  state¬ 
ments  of  clairvoyantes  and  the  facts  them¬ 
selves.  Some  previ«)us  knowledge  long 
forgotten,  and  entirely  latent,  becomes 
available  in  the  magnetic  state  ;  but  we 
fail  to  trace  the  connexion  from  our  innor- 
ance  of  previous  facts,  or  because  the  som¬ 
nambulist  has  no  recollection  when  awake 
either  of  the  previous  facts  themselves,  or 
of  what  took  place  during  the  magnetic 
sleep. 

It  is  on  these  principles,  perhaps,  that 
we  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  explain  one  of  the  most  curious  con¬ 
tributions  to  empirical  psychology  with 
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which  we  are  acijuainted — llie  accourn' cannot  be  rejected, — which  arc  singular  in 
given  by  Zschokke  of  his  gilt  of  inner  i  the  extreme,  and  which  are  not  explicable 
si'dn.  ife  is  one  of  ilic  most  intelligent ;  upon  tliis  or  any  known  principle ;  but  have 
and  practical  of  German  writers  of  fiction,  |  any  of  them  the  characters  wliich  ought  to 
at  one  time  an  inspector  of  forests,  a  mem-j  distinguish  an  ascertained  truth — a  fact  in 
her  of  legislature,  and  a  supplementary  |  science  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  re- 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  canton,!  markable  instances  of  prevision — or  fulfilled 
and  relates  his  case  with  great  simplicity  |  dreams  and  visions,  until  the  multitude  of 
and  truthfulness.*  He  discovered  that  very  ;  them  accumulated  into  something  like  a 
frecpieiuly  while  musing  with  his  eyes ;  body  of  evidence,  almost  insuperable.  Rut 
fixed  on  an  individual  with  whom  he  was  |  is  there  one  suc'li  fact  which  has  stood  the 


entirely  unacquainted,  that  the  events  ofj 
that  individuars  past  life  seemed  to  pass; 
before  him,  accompanied  with  the  concep- ’ 
tiou  of  the  most  minute  details  connected  ' 


with  those  events,  even  to  articles  of  dress. 


furniture,  movements  of  the  jiersons  en-J 


gaged  in  them,  and  circumstances  of  the  | 
most  secret  kind.  On  coming  souie  time 
afterwards  to  repeat  such  visions,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  all  the  events  which  | 
thus  passed  in  review  before  his  fancy  had  ! 
in  every  case  actually  occurred  ;  and  he  ' 
gives  several  remarkable  instances  in  which  j 
he  revealed,  in  this  manner,  the  most  pri- 1 
vate  occurrences  in  the  past  lives  of  per- ! 


sons  whom,  as  he  assures  us,  he  had  never 


before  seen.  He  had  no  control  over  this 


examination — the  usual  ordeal,  of  a  calm 
scientific  scrutiny  before  it  was  recorded  ? 
Ill  every  case  there  is  a  possible  explana¬ 
tion  suggesting  itself,  which  is  not  set  aside 
by  the  care  with  which  the  observation  was 
originally  made.  Medical  men  have  been 
loudly  and  virulently  assailed,  and  in  no 
instance  more  rudely  than  in  a  recent  pub¬ 
lication  on  mesmerism,*  because  they  will 
not  believe  in  this  new  art,  and  apply  it  to 
the  discovery  and  treatment  of  disease.  'I'o 
such  railers  it  might  be  answered,  do  any 
of  the  facts  recorded  by  mesmerists  at  all 
resemble  those  contained  in  any  memoir 
on  a  scientific  subject,  either  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  medical  1  The  facts  of  those 
memoirs  are  related  with  the  most  minute 


gift,  it  never  served  any  useful  purpose,  he 
says,  and  only  occasionally  manifested  it¬ 
self,  and  w  ithout  any  elfort  or  wish  on  his 
part.  If  this  curious  fact  is  explicable  at ! 
all,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  to  which  | 
we  have  referred,  that  in  certain  states  of 
the  mind,  as  in  somnambulism,  and  other 
states  resembling  it,  the  memory  becomes 
singularly  excited,  and  shadows  forth  things 
once  imprinted  on  its  tablet  which  even  at 
the  time  of  their  actual  occurrence  failed 
to  excite  the  attention.  They  secretly  and 
silently  left  their  impress  upon  the  uncon¬ 
scious  mind  to  be  afterwards  called  into 
contemplation  by  some  hidden  law'  of  asso¬ 
ciation, — by  some  vivid  light  which  illumi¬ 
nated  even  the  faintest  traces  of  the  past. 

On  the  same  principle  would  we  explain 
some  of  the  singular  facts  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the 
Seherin  possessed  through  supernatural 
means  a  knowledge  of  past  events.  They 
were  once  known  to  her,  or  at  least  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  her  knowledge,  and  if 
ever  apprehended,  had  been  long  forgotten, 
but  umler  certain  inlluences  and  associa¬ 
tions  they  were  recalled. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  are 
many  facts  in  empirical  psychology  which 


accuracy  ;  the  instruments  of  experiment 
are  described — the  means  are  detailed  which 
were  employed  to  detect  any  conceivable 
source  of  fallacy — all  the  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  are  given,  and  those  of  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  instituted  to  correct  errors  in  the 
data.  Even  with  such  evidence  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  necessary  to  have  the  fact 
authenticated  by  the  subsequent  observa¬ 
tions  of  others  before  it  is  accredited.  Have 
j  any  of  the  ghost-seeihgs  of  the  Seherin — 
have*any  of  the  more  incredible  facts  of 
clairvoyance  and  transference  of  the  senses, 
such  evidence  in  support  of  them  ?  If  we 
refuse  credence  to  new  views  regarding  the 
weight  of  a  body  or  the  constitution  of  a 
salt  without  such  evidence,  shall  we  receive 
!  the  startling  and  inexplicable  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  upon  less? 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  stages 
of  the  mesmeric  state,  those  of  clairvoyance 
and  universal  lucidity,  we  must  on  these 
grounds  declare  our  entire  skepticism.  We 
have  examined  all  the  evidence  in  proof  of 
their  existence — we  have  witnessed  many 
experiments  adduced  in  support  of  them — 
we  have  made  numerous  experiments  our- 
i 

*  Seven  Lectures  on  Somniimhulisni,  'by  Dr. 
Wienholt.  Translated  by  J.  C.  Culquboun,  Lsij  , 
Advocate.  Edin.  ]!^15. 


Zschokke-Selbstschau,  3rd  ed.  p.  227. 
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selves,  and  we  have  never  seen  a  single  fact  I  In  regard  to  the  narrative,  of  which  we 
Nvhich  would  stand  the  ordinary  tests  of  a  have  given  an  abstract,  we  would  observe 
scientific  observation.  Nor  have  any  of|  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  not  that  con- 
the  facts  contained  in  the  extraordinary  j  fidence  in  the  judgment  and  caution  of  the 
narrative  under  review  at  all  unsettled  our  j  relater  which  would  lead  us  to  j)lace  much 
belief.  None  of  them  have  tlie  characters  !  reliance  upon  his  observations.  lie  is  de- 


of  a  scientific  inquiry,  and  many  of  them 
are  explicable  upon  accredited  principles, 
'riie  prize  of  :I000  francs  ofl'ered  by  M. 


scribed  by  his  friend  V’arnhagen*  as  singu¬ 
larly  eccentric  in  his  habits,  as  being  almost 
habitually  somnambulistic,  and  havini;  a 


Burdin,  one  of  the  commission  appointed  wonderful  trick  of  imitating  madness  so 


by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  in  i 
IHGT,  to  any  one  who  would  read  with  his, 
eyes  closed,  and  which  sum  lay  in  the  hands  j 
of  a  notary  for  three  years,  and  was  often  j 
tried  for,  and  in  every  instance  with  com- , 
plete  failure,  is  the  most  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  which  could  well  be  adduced  of  the  | 
utter  fallacy  of  all  those  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  averred  that  individuals  have  read 


ivell  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  not 
far  from  being  at  times  a  genuine  perform¬ 
ance. 

In  the  .‘second  place,  Mrs.  Ilaulfe  con¬ 
fessedly  labored  under  an  hysterical  aifec- 
tion,  in  which  she  was  prone  to  cataleptic 
seizures,  and  susceptible  of  various  anor- 
mal  conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  She 
had  been  educated  in  a  belief  of  the  super- 


with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  or  the  pits  ofi  natural,  and  the  members  of  her  own  family 
their  stomachs.  all  enjoyed  the  power  of  ghost-seeing,  or, 

The  clairvoyance  of  the  boasted  Alexis  I  as  we  would  express  it^  were  subject  to 
has  been  successfully  exposed  by  the  cau-  spectral  illusions. 

tious  observations  and  scrutiny  of  Dr.  j  Thirdly,  many  of  those  illusions  are  sus- 
Forbes,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the;Ccplible  ot  explanation  to  a  certain  extent 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review;  and  on  known  jirinciples,  others  are  contrailic- 


the  exploits  of  the  noted  ‘Jack’  at  Man¬ 
chester,  were  as  completely  stultified  by 
the  ingenuity  and  adrefitness  of  Mr.  Dunn, 
of  that  place.  We  had  ourselves  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  witnessing  the  feats  of  a  young 
clairvoyant  who  had  already  obtained  some 


tory  in  themselves,  and  of  the  rest  we  must 
confess  that  we  think  there  is  strong  ground 
to  suspect  collusion  ;  although  we  are  not 
of  course  in  circumstances  to  offer  proof  of 
the  fact. 

The  first  fact  noticed  in  our  abstract  illus- 


celebrity  for  reading  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  j  trates  the  well  known  activity  of  the  mem- 
We  at  once  detected  him  by  closing  up  the.  ory  in  dreams.  She  remembered  in  a  dream 
orifice  beneath  the  bandage,  through  which  where  some  things  had  been  juit.  After 
he  took  his  secret  glimpses;  while  a  friend  seeing  various  spectral  illusions  easily  ex- 
very  cleverly  expi^sed  him  by  first  making!  plicable  on  the  common  theory,  she  wasex- 
him  write,  and  managing  so  that  the  pen  posed  to  many  causes  calculated  seriously 
should  be  carried  beyond  the  margin  of  the ,  to  affect  her  fiealih.  Soon  after  her  mar- 
paper  on  w  hich  he  w  rote  ;  w  lien,  on  suhse-  riage,  she  was  attacked  with  fever,  preceded 


(juently  making  him  read  his  own  writing, 
through  the  crown  of  his  head,  he,  trusting 
to  his  memory,  on  recognizing  the  paper, 
unwiuinglv  read  the  words  which  had  been 


by  the  very  common  precursor,  a  frightful 
dream.  This  fever  left  her  in  a  slate  of 
great  derangement  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  continued  during  life.  Of  her  pro¬ 


left  behind  on  the  table  as  well  as  those '  phetic  dreams,  it  may  be  remarked,  one  is 


contained  on  the  paper.  [  verified  six  weeks  after  its  occurrence, 

Of  the  instances  of  alleged  lucidity  whicfi  others  seven  days,  and  others  on  the  very 
we  have  seen,  w’e  uniformly  observed,  in  same  night — coincidences  which  we  canin  t 
those  cases  where  the  somnambule  de- j  at  all  admit  as  even  marvellous,  consider- 
scrihed  distant  objects  or  events  to  the :  ing  that  she  was  constantly  dreaming,  and, 
satisfaction  of  the  party  putting  the  ques-'  as  the  narrative  itself  shows,  many  of  her 
tions,  that  one  of  two  things  was  true — [dreams  were  not  literally  fulfilled,  and  for 


either  the  question  suggested  the  proper 
answer,  or  the  answer  was  in  so>iracular  a 
form  as  to  bear  a  meaning  easily  applicable 
to  any  object  which  could  possibly  have 
been  referred  to  ;  and  in  addition,  the  (pies- 
tioner  generally  displayed  an  easy  credulity 
on  the  subject. 


aught  we  know’  she  dreamt  many  others 
wliich  had  no  sort  of  fulfilment  at  all. 

Of  the  ghost  stories  w’e  have  selected,  we 
would  say  that  w’e  cannot  be  much  sur- 


*  Dcnkwltrdigkoiten  und  verinischte  {Schriften, 
I  V’on  K.  A.  Vari’hngeri  Yon  Ense. 
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prised  at  a  wine-cellar  being  haunted,  and 
that  for  very  obvious  reasons,  (ibost-mak- 
ing  is  a  very  old  and  very  excellent  meibod  oi 
covering  delincjuencies,  and  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one  in  old  castles  and  cathedrals.  A 
singular  discrepancy  shows  itself  also  be¬ 
tween  the  story  of  Mrs,  llaufFe,  regarding 
the  female  spectre,  and  that  of  PfiitTen, 
given  in  corroboration  of  it ;  for,  by  the 
instructions  of  Mrs.  IlauiTe,  this  fe  male 
brightened  up,  and  finally  ascended  to  a 
state  of  bliss,  while,  four  years  afterwards, 
she  was  found  by  Mr.  Pfalfen,  with  a  blood- 
spotted  dress,  still  haunting  the  w  ine-cellar, 
and  knocking  on  the  barrels.  Of  the  re- 
markable  incidents  recorded,  in  which  Mrs. 
Ilautfe,  on  the  authority  of  her  ghostly  visi¬ 
tants,  stated  facts  such  as  tould  not  well 
liave  been  known  to  her,  we  presume  that 
they  must  either  have  been  forgotten  and 
remembered  in  her  state  of  exalted  sensi¬ 
bility,  or  that  we  are  not  iti  possession  of 
all  tiie  facts.  And  of  the  sounds,  knock- 
ings,  tumbling  about  of  dishes,  &:c.,  they 
are  too  ridiculous  and  inconsistent  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  ghost-stories  to  deserve 
any  credence.  ‘  They  were  never  heard,’ 
says  Kerner,  with  great  simplicity,  ‘  when 
they  were  watched  for.’ — p.  ITT  Too 
many  incidents  of  this  kind  are  in  our 
recollection  to  allow  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  trick.  The  Woodstock  ghosts  and  the 
Stockwell  story  are  among  the  best  known 
of  this  kind,  and  many  others  might  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  We  must  confess  that  w^e  en¬ 
tertain  strong  suspicions  against  the  girl, 
the  honest  attendant  of  Mrs.  Ilaufie,  and 
that  even  her  constant  companion,  her 
younger  sister,  is  not  altogether  acquitted 
in  our  judgment.  Of  Mrs.  llaulTe  herself, 
and  the  amiable  Kerner,  we  have  but  one 
opinion — they  were  dev'oledly  attached  to 
the  marvellous.  She  became  the  subject 
of  spectral  illusions,  and  her  own  ingenu¬ 
ity,  helped  a  little  by  her  learned  and  phi¬ 
losophic  admirers,  constructed  a  very  nice 
theory  of  them,  not  a  very  orthodox  one, 
by  the  way,  by  which  she  maintained  their 
credit,  backed  by  the  physical  evidence  af¬ 
forded  by  her  kind  and  ready  attendants. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  smile 
at  our  calmly  endeavoring  to  explain  and 
refute  any  thing  so  absurd  as  a  relation  of 
ghost-stories,  or  alleged  intercourse  with 
the  invisible  world,  especially  as  it  comes 
from  the  land  of  dreams  and  transcendent¬ 
alism.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  behind 
our  neighbors  in  superstition,  althougb, 
perhaps,  it  has  not  yet  with  us,  as  with 


[Jan. 

tliem,  been  elevated  into  a  system  consis¬ 
tent  with  philosophy  and  religion.  We  have 
before  us  a  record  far  more  extravagant 
ihan  that  of  the  Seherin,  published  by  a 
physician  of  eminence,  who  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  contributions  to  sci¬ 
ence,  and  attested  by  several  respectable 
surgeons,  and  the  written  evidence  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  witnesses.*^  It  is  the  case 
of  a  Mary  Jobson,  whose  miraculous  cure 
is  accompanied  by  the  usual  evidences  of 
supernatural  agency,  knockings,  scratch- 
ings,  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  sprink¬ 
ling  of  water,  angelic  music,  shriekings, 
and  other  sounds,  heard  by  numerous  per¬ 
sons,  and  of  voices,  one  personating  the 
Saviour,  and  another  the  Virgin  Mary,  re¬ 
peating  passages  of  Scripture,  and  an¬ 
nouncements  regarding  the  approaching 
cure  of  the  child.  Among  tlie  other  per¬ 
sons  whose  voices  were  heard  by  tlie  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  whose  names  were  announced, 
and  who  lectured  for  hours  logctlier  to  as¬ 
tonished  and  devout  hearers,  were  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  Abed-nego,  and  Daniel ! 
The  child  herself  and  her  father  both  bad 
visions  of  glorified  persons,  w  hose  appear¬ 
ance  they  described. 

The  account  contains  within  itself  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  of  the  grossest  imposition,  yet 
we  are  told  that  it  is  believed  by  great  num¬ 
bers,  among  whom  the  author  boasts  of 
some  ‘  holding'  high  rank  in  our  national 
church,  and  others,  devout  ministers  of  our 
faith  under  the  denomination  of  pre.sbyte- 
rians  and  Wesleyans,’  besides  ‘  a  conside¬ 
rable  number  of  lay  members  of  society, 
who  are  highly  respected  for  learning  and 
piety.’ 

The  case  of  this  girl,  and  that  of  tlie 
Seherin,  belong  to  the  same  category. 
They  were  both  mixtures  of  morbid  per¬ 
ceptions  and  imposition,  wliere  the  indi¬ 
viduals  or  their  attendants  sought  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  visions  by  producing  various 
sounds  and  sights  by  concealed  means,  in 
order  to  gratify  a  very  well  known  but  mor¬ 
bid  ambition  among  hysterical  females,  to 
be  associated  with  the  marvellous  and  super¬ 
natural. 

There  is  an  inherent  love  for  the  super¬ 
natural,  an  inw'ard  craving  after  mystery, 
w  hich  is  a  universal  character  of  humanitv, 
and  affords  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
of  natural  religion  for  the  belief  in  a  future 

*  A  Faithful  Record  of  the  Miraculous  Case 
of  Mary  Jobson.  By  W.  Reid  Clanny,  M.D., 
F.R.S.L.,  &c.  Second  edition.  Newca.slle,  1S41. 
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ilestiiiy  for  mnn.  Among  no  class  is  that 
natural  instinct  more  prominently  developed 
than  among  some  persons  of  an  evangeli¬ 
cal  creed,  and,  strange  to  say,  among  the 
skeptics  of  those  systems  of  religion  called 
rational.  We  can  readily  understand  how 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  former  may  dispose 
them  to  an  easy  credulity  regarding  all  that 
pertains  to  the  unseen  :  but  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  can  we  explain  the  ardor  with  which 
the  latter  tumulluougly  hurry  into  every 
new  system  of  philosophy?  That  it  is  so, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  denied.  Among  no 
class  bus  phrenology  and  mesmerism,  with 
all  its  incredible  mysteries  of  clairvoyance, 
prevision,  and  universal  lucidity,  found 
greater  favor  than  with  this.  Is  it  because 
they  have  repudiated  those  stiblime  myste¬ 
ries  of  our  faith  which  have  been  revealed, 
that  this  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
mind  has  seduced  them  into  a  search  after 
revelations  which  reason  condemns  and  re¬ 
ligion  scorns  ?  Let  it  be  ours  to  cultivate 
that  manly  and  Christian  philosophy  which 
proves  all  things,  and  holds  fust  that  which 
is  true. 


From  ihe  Rritwh  Quarterly  Review. 


■  to  rest,  fdled  with  pleasing  anticipations. 

;  As  sleep  came  on,  and  his  thoughts  began 
I  to  group  themselves  in  that  fantastical  dis- 
I  array  so  common  to  our  dreams,  his  favor- 
,  ite  scheme  appeared  before  him  completed, 
j  lie  saw  the  coast  covered  with  magnificent 
buildings  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  so 
;  that  the  blue  waters  of  the  harbor  seemed 
to  be  lying  in  a  basin  of  marble.  Multi- 
1  ludes  of  vessels  were  passing  to  and  fro; 
j  he  heard  the  whistle  and  the  shouts  of  the 
i  mariners,  the  rattling  of  the  cordatre,  the 
I  noisy  lading  and  unlading  of  the  nierchant- 
!  ships,  and  a  thousand  other  busy  sounds. 

I  Still  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  on  what 
I  part  of  the  coast  the  city  stood.  It  was 
I  certainly  not  on  the  spot  he  had  selected, 
j  While  occupied  partly  in  admiring  thepros- 
I  perity  and  grandeur  of  the  place,  and  partly 
'  in  endeavors  to  ascertain  its  exact  position, 

I  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance 
i  of  a  colossal  figure  which  arose  out  of  the 

I  W 

I  sea,  It  as  that  of  an  aged  man  ;  in  his 
j  hand  he  held  the  well-known  trident,  and 
as  he  came  gliding  onward,  the  attendant 
waves  thronged  about  him  with  a  joyous 
rippling.  After  glancing  with  serene  satis¬ 
faction  at  what  he  saw  going  on  about  him, 
the  god  of  the  ocean  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
hero  and  repeated  the  following  lines  from 
the  Odyssey  : 


ORIGEN  :  HIS  LIFE,  WRITINGS  AND  OPIN¬ 
IONS. 

An  article  in  every  way  worth  the  reading, 
— candid,  liberal,  truthful,  and  in  style,  forci¬ 
ble,  and  often  splendid. — Ed. 

jip  ri'j:yor2:^  ta  ]:Trr2:KOM]:?sA  TLix. 
TA. —  Origtnis  opera  omniaqua;  Grace 
vel  Latine  tantum  cistont  et  ejus  nomine 
cirrumferuntiir,  ex  variis  Kditionibus^  et 
Codicibiis  manaeiaratis,  Gallicanis,  Ital- 1 
ids,  Germanicis  et  Anglicis  colhcta,  re- j 
rensitn,  Latine  versa,  atque  unnotationi-  j 
bus  illustrata,  cum  copiosis  indidbus,  vita 
Auctoris,  et  muftis  dissertatiunibus.  Op-  , 
era  et  Studio  Domni  C^uoi.i  Delarue,  ' 
Presbyteri  et  Monachi  lienedictini  e 
Consresationc.  S.  Mauri.  Parisiis,  i 

C'  O  'I 

MDCCXXXIII. 

After  the  capture  of  Gaza,  Alexander 
the  Great  marched  through  the  desert  to 
Pelusium,  and  found  himself  ijkasier  of, 
.Lgypt.  In  this  country  he  resolved  to ! 
build  a  city  which  should  inherit  the  com¬ 
mercial  greatness  once  possessed  by  the  j 
fallen  Tyre.  At  the  close  of  a  day  spent 
in  examining  the  intended  site,  he  retired 
VoL.  VII.— No.  I.  6  ' 


‘  There  in  an  i.sle 
Amid  the  billowy  flood,  Pharos  by  name. 

In  front  of  ..Egypt.’ 

He  then  disappeared  beneath  the  waves  ; 
a  mist  began  to  overspread  the  sea  ;  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  city  ;  palace  after  palace, 
street  after  street,  faded  away,  and  the  king 
of  Macedon  awoke.  AVith  Alexander,  to 
resolve  was  to  act.  He  called  for  his  horse, 
sallied  forth,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
reached  the  locality  pointed  out  by  the  vi¬ 
sion.  Before  him  lay  the  island  of  Pliaros, 
a  short  distance  from  the  maiidand,  and  on 
either  side  swe[)t  the  dark  lines  of  coast, 
stretching  away  with  a  slight  curve  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  eye  of  the  monarch 
was  not  slow  to  discern  the  advantages  of 
such  a  position.  He  remained  motionless, 
gazing  on  the  scene  and  calling  up  the  time 
when  that  desolate  solitude  should  become 
populous  as  had  been  his  dream.  ‘  Glori¬ 
ous  Homer  !’  exclaimed  he,  ‘  architect  as 
well  as  poet !’  The  following  day,  on  the 
neck  of  land  which  lies  between  the  IMedi- 
terranean  and  the  Lake  Mareotis,  the  de¬ 
marcations  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  were 
laid  out  with  the  customary  solemnities. 


^2 
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'I'he  confiucror  soon  afterwards  gailieririfi  | 
his  sea  of  liimiaii  beings  ahont  liim,  poured  j 
the  Hood  <jvcr  the  whole  of  the  East,  and  | 
dying  tliere,  left  the  world  every  where  co-! 
vered  with  the  tide-marks  of  his  greati:ess| 
and  his  littleness.  He  becpicathed  to  the  I 
Orientals  lasting  rcmcinhrances  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  Iskander ;  to  his  followers  a  legacy  of 
contention  ;  but  to  *Egy[)t  a  city  destined 
to  become  second  only  to  Rome  itself.  At 
Alexandria  literature  and  commerce  were 
to  flourish  long  after  his  great  empire  had  j 
fallen  into  decay.  This  beautiful  city  was' 
thus  the  V'enus  llial  arose  out  of  all  that 
idle  foam  of  conquest.  Tlie  Ptolemies 
spared  no  cost  in  adorning  their  chosen  | 
residence.  Men  of  all  nations  were  invited 
to  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
and  the  town  was  tilled  ere  long  with  a 
dense  population  of  /Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.  Every  country  was  laid  out  un¬ 
der  contribution  to  decorate  the  rising  fa¬ 
vorite.  All  books  of  value  tliat  found  their 
way  into  the  city  were  seizeil  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  carefully  copied,  and  the  transcripts 
sent  to  the  owners  witli  a  liberal  acknow- 
ledrrment  for  the  exchange.  An  extensive 
library  was  erected  near  the  palace,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Museum  whose  groves  j 
and  porches  became  the  resort  of  the  most 
distinguished  professors  in  literature  and 
scietice.  'Phe  gods  of  other  nations  were  | 
jirevailed  upon  to  bestow  even  their  divinity  ; 
on  this  Pandora,  and  forsook  their  old  ; 
abodes  to  become  the  patrons  of  Alexan- , 
dria.  Serapis,  yielded  up  at  last  by  the  re¬ 
luctant  Scydrothemis,  was  transported  from 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  installed  in 
the  Serapion,  an  edifice  inferior  only  to  the 
Capitol  in  its  extent  and  grandeur.  What¬ 
ever  might  have  been  the  faults  of  the  Ptol¬ 
emies  they  were  at  all  times  ready  to  throw 
their  shield  over  literature,  and  to  lavish 
treasure  on  the  famous  library.  Even  that 
monster  of  cruelty,  Ptolemy  Physcon,  was 
a  muni(ic«mt  patron  of  lett«*rs,  and  himself 
an  author.  In  the  luxurious  Alexandria, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  found  a  fitting  place 
for  their  memorable  revelries.  Here  it  was 
that  he 


ers,  or  to  disperse  by  the  brilliance  of  that 
artificial  scene  the  gloom  that  was  thicken¬ 
ing  about  him.  After  the  death  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Ptolemy 
I.agus,  J'igypi  became  a  Roman  province. 
'J'o  the  Alexandrians  the  change  was  slight. 

1  hey  followed  their  gains  and  pleasures  as 
before.  Situated  as  their  city  was,  the 
floodgate  through  which  passed  all  the  traflic 
between  the  east  and  west;  while  that  was 
undisturbed  in  the  constancy  of  its  ebb  and 
flow,  Alexandria  must  be  rich  ;  and  the  rev¬ 
olution  which  substituted  the  praetor  Callus 
for  the  high-born  Cleopatra  put  no  check 
upon  its  growing  prosperity. 

A  traveller  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century,  on  apjiroaching  Alexandria  from 
the  west  would  enter  the  harbor  of  Eunos- 
lus,  passing  on  his  left  the  island  of  Pharos, 
with  the  celebrated  light-house  on  its  east¬ 
ern  j>roniontory.  'J'his  island  was  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  cuusewav  and  a 
,  bridge  of  unusual  height,  beneath  which  he 
secs  vessels  passing  to  and  fro  between  the 
;  harbor  of  Eunostus  and  the  larger  one  on 
the  other  side.  He  lands  on  the  spacious 
*  quay  of  Port  Cihotus,  and  proceeding  south¬ 
wards,  about  half  way  down  the  broad 
straight  street  which  ran  the  whole  width  of 
the  city,  beholds  on  his  right  the  Serapion. 
After  asccmling  its  hundred  steps,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  exterior  buildings  occupied  by 
the  priests  and  the  devotees  of  the  god, 
he  finds  himself  within  a  vast  quadrangle 
adorned  with  porticoes;  and  in  the  centre 
rises  the  tenqile  itself,  in  which  the  mas¬ 
siveness  of  the  old  /Egyptian  architecture 
derives  new  beauty  from  an  admixture  of 
Grecian  elegance.  In  the  interior  he  sees 
the  colossal  statue  of  Serapis,  the  extended 
hands  touching  the  walls  on  either  side,  the 
,  serpent,  the  symbol  of  eternity,  coiled  about 
:  him,  its  head  resting  on  his  hand.  Here 
'  he  meets  worshippers  of  almost  every  creed, 

;  for  all,  except  Jews  and  Christians,  adored 
Serapis.  /Egypt  raised  temples  to  his  honor 
j  as  the  beneficent  deity  of  the  Nile,  while 
(the  Greek  and  Roman  recognized  in  him 
another  impersonation  of  Jupiter,  JMuto,  or 
I  cEsculapius.  The  traveller  would  probably 


‘  Who  hiul  suporHijous  kin^s  fur  messengers 
Not  many  moons  gone  hv, 

forgot  defeat  in  feasting  his  fiithful  veterans 


feel  desirous  next  of  visiting  another  range 
of  buildings  within  the  verge  of  the  temple 
—  the  library,  with  its  IJ(]0,()0()  v(  lumes.'* 
If  he  mounts  to  the  summit  of  the  fane,  an 


through  the  night,  till  he  forced  ‘  the  wine 
peep  through  their  scars;’  and  in  decking 
one  last  festival  with  every  splendor  that 
love  and  royalty  could  bring, — as  though  to 
hide  the  form  of  coming  death  with  flow- 


extended  prospect  presents  itself.  On  his 

*  If  Cleopatra  deposited  here  the  books  from 
the  Pergamean  library  with  which  Antony  pre¬ 
sented  her,  the  total  amounts  to  500,000. 
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right,  as  he  looks  towards  the  south,  lie  the  '  Xot  only  were  the  houghs  laden  with  wealiliy 
crowded  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  '  fruit,  hut  vocal  in  every  leaf,  like  those  of 
the  ancient  quarter  Rhacotis;  and  heyond  the  singing  tree  in  the  Arahian  nights,  with 
tliem  the  Necropolis,  with  its  catacombs  j  a  perpetual  song — full  no  less  of  gaiety  than 
reaching  as  far  as  the  coast.  Directly  in  I  of  riches.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  lodged 
front  stretches  the  Lake  Mareotis  ;  its  sliore  1  in  the  hranches  of  it.  Not  a  phantasy  in 
next  the  city  forming  a  second  harhor,  tilled  religion,  not  a  chimera  in  politics,  or  hy- 
with  the  vessels  that  have  arrived  from  the  jiothesis  in  science,  hut  might  there  soar 
east  through  the  Nile  and  the  canals  which'  or  (hitter,  sing  its  song,  or  display  its  plu- 
join  that  river  to  the  lake.  More  distant,  mage.  That  there  should  at  times  he  dis- 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  traversed  in  !  cord  in  the  notes,  occasionally  much  mutual 
every  direction  hy  gaily-colored  pleasure-  pecking  and  acrimonious  chatter,  was  not 
boats,  that,  with  music  playing  and  stream-  ,  surprising.  To  the  Alexandrians,  in  their 
ers  Hying,  glide  across  its  hlue-like  aurora- ,  laughter-loving  moods  this  was  delightful, 
borealis  lights  over  a  northern  sky.  The  It  was  all  so  much  in  the  way  of  r/re /rx 
shores  of  this  little  inland  sea,  covered  with  bn^atrllr.  The  traveller  of  whom  we  have 
vines,  (the  ‘  Mareotides  alba?’  of  V’^irgil,)  spoken  might  enrich  himself  with  all  the 
are  studded  with  the  suburban  villas  of  the  lore  of  the  literary  and  scientific  worhl, 
merchant-princes.  In  the  line  of  the  hori-|  without  stirring  beyoml  the  city  walls,  lie 
zon  lies  a  dreary  expanse  of  desert,  the  ref-  might  become  initiated  in  the  philosophical 
uge  at  first  of  many  a  persecuted  Christian,  Judaism  of  Philo,  and  learn  to  find  in  Plato 
and  afterwards  the  chosen  wilderness-Eden  the  ‘  Attic  Moses.’  Large  store  of  fantastical 
of  multitudes  of  dreaming  Eremites.  subtilties  and  an  cdifxiug  contempt  of  the 

(Jur  visitor  descends,  and  quitting  the  body  he  might  acquire  Irom  the  Neoplato- 
temple  enters  the  great  street  extending  the  nist  Plotinus.  Sitimg  in  a  mingled  audi- 
eutire  length  of  the  city,  from  the  gate  of ,  tory  of  Christians  and  Pagans,  he  might  be 
Necropolis  to  that  of  Canopus.*  Passing  j  taught  trom  ihe  lips  ol  the  eclectic  Ammo- 
ihe  (iyinnasium,  with  its  porticoes  six  him- '  niiis  Saccas  how  to  patch  up  a  coat  of  many 
dred  feet  in  length,  he  reaches  the  eastern  colors  with  scraps  stolen  from  every  system 
quarter  of  the  city,  the  northern  half  of  of  philosophy  and  religion.  He  might  be 
which  was  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  ^inducted  by  the  lectures  of  Clement  into  a 
Ptolemies.  Here  he  enters  the  .Museum, ;  know  ledge  of  Christianity  through  the  gate 
the  residence  of  the  royal  society  of  literati.  ^  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  M’ith  theCnos- 
Ile  sees  them  walking  in  the  peripatus,  or  tics  he  might  lo.-e  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
sitting  in  the  sliady  retirement  of  the  exhe- ;  neons,  becoming  profound  in  the  history  of 
dra,  discussing  their  theories  in  ethics,  as-  the  strile  waged  by  Oroniasdes  and  Ahri- 
ironomy,  or  medicine.  In  another  depart-  man  ;  and  achieving  the  finishing  stroke  in 
mentof  the  palace  once  stood  the  Bruchion,  the  subterranean  chambers  beneath  the 
a  library  of  four  hundred  thousand  volumes.  ;  Rhacotis,  become  a  candidate  for  admis- 
'Phese  were  consumed  w  hen  the  ships  in  ;  sion  to  the  unrighteous  mysteries  of  Serapis. 
the  neighboring  harbor  were  burnt  during  i  Rut  he  need  be  a  carciul  observer  ot  the 
Ciesar’s  Alexandrian  war.  A  third  division,  signs  ot  the  times,  tor  he  treads  a  soil 
called  the  Soma,  was  set  apart  as  the  buri- '  where  massacres  and  riots  are  indigenous, 
al-place  of  the  kincs ;  and  here  lay  the  The  Alexandrians  were  disposed  to  carry 
body  of  Alexander  in  its  sarcophagus  of  their  jests  to  a  length  somewhat  incon- 
glass.  Leaving  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Ca- !  venient  to  themselves  and  others.  'J'hey 
iiopus,  he  has  before  him  the  circus  for  the  i  were  once  honored  with  a  visit  from  that 
chariot-races,  and  in  the  distance  the  com- |  indefatigable  traveller  Adrian.  He  restor- 
mencement  of  the  suburbs  of  Nicopolis,  |  ed  them  old  privileges  and  conferred  new 
which  with  Eleusis  and  Canopus  formed  a  ones.  When  lus  back  was  lurned  their  wit 
chain  of  tow’us  along  the  shore.  !  could  content  itself  with  no  less  royal  a 

Such  was  ‘  the  golden  Alexandria,’ whose  :  whetstone  than  himself  and  his  son  Pius, 
growth  the  commerce  of  all  climes  combin-/rhc  emperor  indicted  no  punishment,  but 
ed  to  nourish,  causing  it  to  seiwl  out  its  |  in  a  letter  to  Servian,  expresses,  with  the 


roots  and  its  branches  both  wide  and  deep. 


*  ’Ato  rrii  SctcporoScuf  i)  ir'i  ro  T^jrtia  rf - 

-jii/fi  TUfri  rd  yjttvaetov  tTiS  tOXijj  7?ii  Kav(  >(  i  fif. 


tStrabo,  1.  xvii. 


utmost  naivete,  a  wish,  ‘that  this  city,  by 
its  grandeur  and  riches  the  first  of  all 
.Egypt,  were  furnished  with  better  inhabit¬ 
ants.’  A  Caracalla  displayed  less  forbear¬ 
ance.  Deformed  and  imbecile,  this  prince 
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langed  to  be  thought  an  Alexander,  or  a  '  thus  weighing  in  the  balance,  Constantine 
swift-footed  Achilles.  The r/i/rw,  threw  the  sceptre  into  the  scale  of  the  for- 
Ijowever,  responded  from  beneath,  like  the ,  iner.  Like  King  Pedro,  who  disinterred 
wind  among  the  reeds  in  the  old  fable,  to  and  enthroned  the  body  of  his  beloveil  Ines 
the  tune  of  ‘  Midas  has  ass’s  ears.’  'i'he ;  de  Castro,  Julian  afterwards  extorted  hom- 


enraged  prince,  in  the  midst  of  ilie  festivi¬ 
ties  with  which  he  was  welcomed,  gave  or- 


age  from  all  to  the  lifeless  form  of  the 
eclectic  philosophy.  4'lie  unnatural  pa- 


ders  for  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  geantry  was  soon  (oer.  Jt  was  left  for  Pro¬ 
inhabitants.  So  notorious  was  their  prone-:  clus  to  weep  over  the  remains  and  to  jiro- 
ness  to  sedition,  that,  with  the  exception  ol  nounce  the  funeral  oration.  'Phe  reign  of 
the  prator  and  his  retinue,  no  Roman  citi-  Justinian  witnessedthe  complete  interment, 
zen  of  rank  was  allowed  to  reside  among  The  philosophical  school  of  Alexandria 
them  without  a  special  permission  from  the  had  become  extinct,  and  there  was  no 
emperor.  The  elements  of  this  miscella-  :  apotheosis. 

neous  population  were  in  contact  but  not  We  cannot  w’onder  that  the  Christianity 
in  union.  No  asperity  of  prejudice  was  of  Alexandria  should  have  sought  in  some 
worn  away  by  the  attrition.  A  thousand  !  measure  to  adapt  itself  in  its  turn  to  the 
gods  w  ere  w'orshipped — interest  was  the  ;  mode  of  encounter  by  which  it  was  assaileil. 
one  deity  sincerely  served.  The  applica- 1  He  who  professed  to  inculcate  the  princi- 
tion  of  this  test  would  instantly  precipitate  |  pies  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  city 
the  repugnant  particles  held  for  a  time  in  I  must  be  no  illiterate  man.  To  instruct  the 
solution.  A  large  proportion  of  the  lowest  •  children  of  Christian  parents  was  but  apart 
classes,  foreigners,  sailors,  and  needy  arti- j  of  his  duty.  The  principal  of  the  cate- 
sans,  were  ripe  tor  any  outbreak  that  pro- j  chetical  school  was  constantly  called  ujion 
mised  the  confusion  lavorable  to  plunder,  j  either  to  teach  or  to  confute  those  who  had 
The  commerce  to  which  i\\e  Alexandrians  been  educated  in  every  variety  of  philo- 
owed  their  wealth  brought  this  dangerous '  sophical  creed.  Pantaenns  and  Clement, 
evil  along  w  ith  it ;  thus  resendding  their  I  accordingly,  were  men  of  learning  equal  to 
OW'D  river,  that,  w  hile  fertilizing  thp  conn- j  the  demand  of  their  oflice.  With  the  wri- 
try  by  its  overflow,  leaves,  alter  subsiding,!  tings  of  Plato,  and  of  the  later  Platonists, 
large  tracts  of  mud,  w  hich,  according  to  I  they  w'ere  perfectly  familiar.  The  active 
our  old  travellers,  became  prolific  beneath  ,  mind  seldom  fails  to  evince  a  strong  attach- 
a  burning  sun  in  every  species  of  venom- 1  inent  to  those  subjects  which  have  long  ein- 
ous  reptile.  In  an  atmosphere  thus  charged,!  ployed  its  {lowers.  'J’he  work  of  necessity 
the  first  glimmer  of  steel  was  conductor  I  becomes  the  labor  of  love.  F(»r  this  rea- 
sufficient  at  any  time  to  attract  the  wliole[son  the  philosophy  in  which  the  Christian 
fury  of  the  tempest, —  the  shops  would  be  ^  catechist  had  become  a  proficient  was  used, 
shut,  the  streets  barricaded,  the  mob  out,  ere  long,  as  something  more  than  a  means 
divided  into  parties,  and  skirmishing  in  the;  to  an  end.  The  servant  was  raised  to  the 
great  thoroughfares,  or  crowding  to  besiege!  rank  of  an  intimate  associate.  Philosojihy 
the  house  of  some  Christian  teacher,  some;  was  not  merely  tlie  medium  through  which 
wealthy  Hebrew,  or  obnoxious  official.  he  reconnoitred  the  {losition  of  the  enemy  ; 

We  are  told  that  the  seagulls  of  Abys- 1  it  was  a  glass  w  ith  whose  services  he  thought 
sinia  are  wont  to  bailie  the  attacks  of  the  it  impossible  to  dispense  even  when  Chris- 
l.awk  by  vieing  with  their  assailant  himself  tian  truth  was  the  object  of  his  conteinjila- 
in  the  height  to  which  he  must  soar  for  the'  tion.  This  weapon  was  not  only  assumed 
success  of  his  stroke,  thus  preventing  him  j  at  the  cry  of  assault,  and  powerfully  wielded 
from  attaining  that  elevation  above  them  i  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  but  worn  crui- 
which  may  enable  him  to  make  the  fatal  j  stantly  as  a  part  of  the  every-day  dress 
swoop.  Somewhat  similar  were  the  later:  The  reproach  cast  at  his  rival  by  Cleon, 
efforts  made  by  philosophy  in  Alexandria.  | 

It  was  assailed  by  religion,  and  it  aspired  to!  “  rotwy 


become  itself  a  religion.  The  religious  ‘  might  have  been  applied  to  the  Christian.'^ 
spirit  of  Platonism  was  drawn  forth,  ar-  by  their  antagonists  with  considerable  jus- 
rayed,  and  eulogized  by  Plotinus.  Found-  tice.  The  advocates  of  Christianity  thought 
ed  on  his  metaphysical  system,  there  arose!  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  philosophy 
under  the  hands  of  Porphyry  and  lam-  by  making  it  philosophical — much  as  swim- 
blichus  a  kind  of  philosophical  church,  mers  have  protected  themselves  against 
While  Christianity  and  philosophy  w’ere  crocodiles  by  smearing  themselves  with 
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iheir  grease,  ll  was  this  policy  wliich  fur¬ 
nished  vantage-ground  to  a  system  like  that 
of  Aminonius  Saccas,  and  which  became, 
moreover,  the  source  of  much  that  was  cor¬ 
rupt  and  contentious  among  the  friends  of 
religion  themselves. 

The  pupils  of  Pantaenus,  and  of  Cle-  ; 
nient  his  fellow-laborer  and  successor,  were  j 
instructed  in  a  Christianity  thus  modified  j 
by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  eclecticism.  Un- 1 
der  their  able  management,  the  Christian  j 
school  at  Ale.xandria  was  numerously  at¬ 
tended.  They  imparted  instruction  to  their  j 
succession  of  classes  in  a  manner  much 
more  familiar  and  colloquial  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary  with  ourselves.  Among  their  young¬ 
er  scholars  one  might  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  as  remarkable  for  his  piety,  his 
thirst  after  knowledge,  and  the  acute  and  I 
searching  nature  of  the  ({uestions  which  j 
from  time  to  time  he  addressed  to  his  su¬ 
periors.  It  was  Origen. 

The  childhood  of  this  celebrated  person 
was  not  without  its  tokens  of  that  which 
was  to  come.  A  pious  father  taught  him 
to  commit  to  memory,  daily,  a  portion  of 
the  Scriptures.  To  him  this  was  no  unin¬ 
teresting  task.  There  must  be  some  mean¬ 
ing  in  what  he  learnt  beyond  that  of  the 
letter.  'I'his  hidden  sense  he  longed  to 
reach.  Leonidas,  often  unable  to  satisfy 
the  inquiries  of  his  son,  admired  while  he 
sought  to  check  this  iiujuisitive  spirit.  ^ 
There  is  a  well-known  story  concerning  i 
him,  which  relates,  that  oftentimes,  when  | 
leaning  over  his  sleeping  boy,  as  he  lay  i 
with  his  breast  bare,  the  father  would  rev¬ 
erently  kiss  that  bosom  as  a  chosen  temple 
of  the  iloly  Ghost.  The  instruction  of 
home  was  early  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
school.  Origen  appears  to  have  attended 
the  instructions  both  of  Pantaenus  and 
Clement,  and  some  years  subscriuently,  the 
lectures  of  Aminonius  Saccas.* 

A  time  of  trial  was  now  at  hand.  The 

*  Arcording  to  Iluet,  (Origeiiiaii,  lib.  i.  § 
rioment  was  tlie  sole  teacher  at  this  time,  having 
already  succeeded  Pantaenus.  The  accuracy  ofl 
this  statement  is  (jucstionahle.  Alexander,  tlie  ( 
sclioohellow  and  intimate  friend  of  Origen,  men-  j 
lions  both  Pantaenus  and  Clement  as  his  masters,  | 
(F.useh.  Ecc.  Hist.  vi.  11,)  and  the  account  of 
Eusebius  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  mission  of! 
Pantaenus  t<)  India  as  prior  to  his  ele»^ion  to  the 
otfice  of  catechist,  which  is  spoken  of  as  among 
the  concluding  events  of  his  life.  (Eusch.  Ecc. 
Hist.  V.  10  )  It  is  the  ojiitiion  of  Ciucrike  that 
Clement  was  associated  with  Pantaenus  as  his 
assistant,  and  that  both  tied  from  Alexandria  at 
the  coinniencement  of  the  persecution  in  the  year  i 
203,  returning  thither  in  20t>. 


persecution  opened  by  Severus  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  made  fearful  havoc  in 
the  church  at  Alexamlria.  Its  ravages 
were  spread  throughout  the  city,  the  The- 
bais,  and  the  whole  of  .Egypt.  Leonidas 
was  thrown  into  prison.  The  youthful  Or¬ 
igen  burned  to  win  a  crown  similar  to  that 
now  suspended  over  the  head  of  his  father. 
He  could  do  and  endure,  as  well  as  learn 
aud  speculate.  The  enemies  now  about 
him  cared  as  little  for  his  most  cogent  ar¬ 
gument  as  did  the  spirits  in  the  valley  for 
Christian’s  sword.  But  his  armory  w  as  not 
exhausted.  Persecution,  like  the  wind  that 
sometimes  blows  away  the  tent  of  the  Arab, 
removed  the  peaceful  covering  which  had 
concealed  him  in  his  retirement,  but  dis¬ 
played  an  interior  bristling  with  arms,  and 
the  hero  himself  fearless  of  peril.  In  vain 
did  his  mother  exhaust  all  her  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  with  tears  entreat  him  not 
to  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  this  fiery 
Moloch.  She  was  compelled  at  length  to 
resort  to  the  more  practical  expedient  of 
hiding.his  clothes.  We  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers  of  the  letter  he  wrote  at  this 
time  to  his  father,  entreating  him  that  he 
would  sutfer  no  thoughts  of  his  family  to 
shake  his  purpose  of  being  faithful  unto 
death.  The  good  old  man  was  led  out  to 
execution,  and  might  console  himself  with 
the  thought  that  as  the  father  of  such  a 
son  he  had  not  lived  altogether  in  vain. 
The  holy  cause  was  bequeathed  to  no  de¬ 
generate  advocacy.  Truly  had  he  judged 
of  the  heart  whicli  beat  beneath  that  bosom 
he  had  been  wont  to  kiss. 

The  property  of  the  martyr  was  confits- 
cated.  Origen  was  now  left,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  with  his  mother  and 
six  brothers,  in  a  state  of  extreme  want.  A 
wealthy  lady  extended  her  assistance  to  the 
widow  and  her  family,  and  received  Origen 
under  her  own  roof  For  a  short  time  he 
proved,  to  use  the  words  of  Dante — 

‘  How  salt  tho  savor  is  of  others’  bread. 

How  hard  tho  passage,  to  descend  and  climb 
By  others’  stairs.’ 

But  he  found  a  companion  in  his  depend¬ 
ence  that  he  liked  not — one  I'aulus  of 
Antioch — a  heretic,  whom  this  lady  had 
adopted  as  her  son.  Possessed  of  an  in¬ 
sinuating  address,  and  of  considerable 
power  as  a  speaker,  he  filled  the  house 
with  an  admiring  auditory,  composed  both 
of  heathens  and  Christians.  The  new 
comer  was  neither  to  be  dazzled  nor  soft- 
I  ened  by  the  light  of  this  popular  luminary. 
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The  man  was  a  rln;7leader  of  heretics,  and 
Origen  refused  toj(»in  with  him  in  |)rayer. 

It  is  not  imi)r()bahle  tli.it  this  want  of  coin- 
jdaisance  cost  him  the  favor  of  his  protect¬ 
ress.  We  find  liim  soon  after  gaining  a 
suhsistence  by  liis  own  elForts  as  a  teaclier 
of  the  (ireek  jaimu  ure  and  literature.*  As 
he  began  to  attract  notice  in  this  capacity, 
many  amonor  the  healliens  wlio  were  dis- 

¥  c5 

tinguished  for  tlieir  learning  thought  it  not 
beneath  them  to  become  his  hearers. 

The  persecution  was  shortly  afterwards* 
renewed  with  increased  violence  under 
Aquila,  who  succeeded  Laetus  in  the  gov-' 
eminent  of  /Egypt.  'I'he  teachers  of  the 
catechetical  scliool  had  souglit  safety  in 
flight.  Demetrius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  in  looking  around  him  to  see  whom 
the  desolation  had  spared,  could  find  none 
so  fit  as  Origen  to  sujiply  their  place.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  stripling  of  seventeen  was 
raised  to  the  post  of  eminence  in  the  very 
lieight  of  the  danger.  Nor  did  he  (jiiail. 
Among  the  friends  of  the  accused,  Origen 
was  the  most  conspicuous.  He  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  martyrs  during  their  trial, 
supported  them  in  their  dungeon,  and  ac¬ 
companied  them  to  the  place  of  execution. 
J'usebius  gives  the  names  of  six  of  his  con¬ 
verts  who  sullered  martyrdom.  liis  life 
w'as  repeatedly  endangered  by  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  and  he  was  compelled  inces¬ 
santly  to  change  his  place  of  residence. 
All  saw  in  his  escape  a  something  miracu¬ 
lous.  The  meetings  of  the  scliool  were 
held  in  his  house,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
persecution,  the  number,  both  of  hearers 
and  proselytes,  continued  to  increase.  The 
instructions  he  ha<l  given  in  letters  were 
now  discontinued,  and  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  for  the  future  to  his  growing  duties  ! 
as  catechist.  A  library  of  ancient  authors, 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  retain  in  his 
possession,  he  sold,  the  purchaser  agreeing 
to  pay  him  four  obols  (about  fivepence) 
daily  for  his  support  during  several  years. 
The  day  was  occupied  in  teaching,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  reading.  His 
fasts  were  protracted,  his  slumbers  short, 
and  his  body  systematically  inured  to  the 
severest  privations.  He  abstained  from 
wine  and  every  delicacy,  seldom  wore 
shoes,  and  slept  most  commonly  on  the  bare 
ground.  (>f  him  it  was  true,  as  Eusebius 
justly  remarks,  ‘  that  he  taught  as  he  lived, 
and  lived  as  he  taught.” 

In  this  energy  of  the  will,  this  resolute 


endurance  and  self-sacrifice,  commonly  lies 
the  secret  of  greatness.  All  great  men 
might  bear  for  their  device,  with  the  black 
knight  in  Ivanhoe,  the  fetterlock  and  the 
shackle-bolt  of  azure,  declaring  them  the 
bondsmen  of  a  great  purpose.  'J'he  motto 
of  the  veritable  hero  is  ‘  Ich  dicn,'.  thus  ful¬ 
filling  the  language  of  a  much  hifrher  an- 
thority — ‘He  that  would  he  the  greatest 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.'  'I'he 
voluptuary,  exulting  becau.se  after  his  fash¬ 
ion  he  has  enjoyed  existence,  sums  up  his 
triumph  in  the  word  vixi ;  the  man  u  hose 
life  has  been  consecrated  to  a  noble  object, 
may,  in  memory  of  the  ma.stery  achieved 
over  himself,  write  without  presumj)lion  at 
the  close  of  it,  vil'i.  There  is  a  morbid 
vearning  after  distinction,  a  vain  thirsting 
after  fame  w  hich  desires  and  does  not  ; 
which  sits  still  and  dreams,  without  forti¬ 
tude  to  endure  the  retpiired  discipline,  or 
courage  to  brave  the  siege.  An  idle  long¬ 
ing  to  do  some  great  work  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  true  passion  in  that  direction  ; 
nor  a  querulous  fretting  against  what  cow¬ 
ardice  may  describe  as  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances.  ( )ne  man  sits  on  the  bank  to  wait 
till  the  stream  of  events  shall  take  a  turn 
adapted  to  his  wishes.  ‘  Labitur  et  labetur 
per  omne  voluhilis  aivum.’  For  him  there 
is  no  hoj)e.  Another  makes  events,  forges 
weapons  out  of  the  very  obstacles  that  lie 
in  his  path  ;  stand  still  he  will  not;  better 
be  struck  down  than  lie  down  ;  go  forward 
he  must.  The  indolent  look  up  and  gaze 
in  amazement  on  results  which  they  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  good  luck  of  a  rival.  We 
should  never  have  heard  of  a  Ferguson  or 
Davy,  if  the  one  had  waited  for  a  telesco]>e, 
and  the  other  for  a  laboratory  ;  but  astro¬ 
nomical  observations,  made  with  a  string  of 
beads,  and  experiments  tried  with  an  old 
French  syringe  for  an  air-pump,  were  be¬ 
ginnings  jiregnant  with  promise.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  lovers  of  indulgence,  who 
still  pine  to  be  conspicuous,  man  is  not 
like  the  eastern  deity  described  by  Cole¬ 
ridge — 

‘  Who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf, 

Drranis  for  a  tliousaiol  a»es,  then  avvaKin", 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  huhble 
Relapses  into  bliss.’ 

True  it  is,  that  ‘our  little  life  is  rounded 
with  a  sleep,’  but  not,  as  such  persons  seem 
to  think,  at  both  ends  of  it.  Woe  be  to  us 
if  there  is  nothing  like  point  and  reality 
about  its  commencement.  To  be  blown 
into  tlie  air  is  a  metliod  of  ascent  long  ago 
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acknowledged  to  be  more  picturesque  than 
pleasant ;  but  tlie  ungoverned  fancy  of  the 
visionary  elevates  him  in  a  manner  scarcely 
more  serviceable  and  almost  as  disastrous. 
By  the  expansive  force  of  dreams  this  aero¬ 
naut  rises  in  a  l)laze  of  li^bt  and  floats  i 
above  half  the  world,  then  wakes,  and  finds 
fiimself,  alas!  on  tliisdull  earth,  fallen  from 
such  a  height  lliat  his  limbs  were  never 
less  at  his  service.  Animal  substances 
commonly  become  phosphorescent  only 
when  decomposition  has  commenced  ;  and 
when  once  a  man  begins  to  find  his  ureat  ^ 
deli(Tht  in  this  castle-building,  in  dwellin^r ! 
upon  the  visions  of  this  anticipated  great-! 
ness,  investing  himself  with  this  fancied  ^ 
halo,  his  powers,  if  he  have  any,  exhibit  j 
the  natural  signs  of  decay.  The  price  ; 
must  be  paid,  or  we  should  be  content  to  | 
go  empty  away.  Let  who  will  choose  the  j 
level  ways,  the  short  cuts,  and  the  royal  ; 
roads,  men  who  have  in  them  something  of  j 
the  spirit  of  Origen  will  take  tlie  rough  ' 
road,  if  they  once  sec  it  to  be  the  path ; 
leading  fairly  and  honorably  to  their  object. ! 
It  was  tiiis  spirit  of  independent  onward- j 
ness  which  supported  Origen  througli  a  life  i 
of  so  much  toil  and  peril,  which  gained  j 
him  his  surnames  of  Adamantius  and  Chal- 
centerus,  and  made  him  one  whom  our; 
forefathers  might  have  been  proud  to  desig¬ 
nate  as  Origen  Ironsidr.  I 

Jean  Paul  llichter  has  finely  observed,  | 
that  ‘  no  one  deserves  the  name  of  a  man 
who  makes  a  greater  fuss  about  the  wounds 
of  poverty  tlian  a  girl  makes  about  tho.se  of 
her  ears,  since  equally,  in  both  cases,  hooks 
whereby  to  suspend  jewels  are  inserted  into 
the  wounds.'  In  the  case  of  Origen,  how¬ 
ever,  the  adornment  was  increased  twofold  ; 
for  poverty,  in  most  instances  the  mere  ring 
on  which  to  susjiend  the  ornaments,  was 
with  him  voluntary,  and  therefore  in  itself 
a  jewel.  His  zealous  friends  would  have 
placed  him  in  comparative  afiluence,  but 
the  rule  of  life  which  he  had  chosen  was 
not  to  be  relaxed.  We  find  him  thirty  years 
afterwards  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
distinguished  still  by  a  virtue  commonly 
found  the  first  to  forsake  those  who  make 
such  sacrifices — poverty  of  spirit.  The 
man  who  had  done  thus  mucii  thought  he 
liad  done  nothing.*  'Phe  men  who  have  em¬ 
braced  such  voluntary  humiliatiT>n  have  too 
CO  nmonly  accounted  it  quite  jiroper  to  indem¬ 
nify  themselves  by  deriving  fronf  the  mea- 

*  Ori.  Exiiort  ad  .Mart.  p.  2^4.  Ori.  in  Gen. 
lloin.  xvi  pp.  104,  1(;5. 


greness  of  their  diet  supplies  whereon  their 
sell-righteousness  may  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  from  the  spareness  of  their 
parel  abundant  reason  for  compassing  them¬ 
selves  with  pride  as  w  iih  a  garment.  Their 
humility  has  been  less  that  of  the  violet  than 
that  of  the  willow,  which,  while  it  bends  it^ 
head  with  a  graceful  submissiveness, seems  t(» 
be  constantly  employed  in  contemplating  its 
image  in  the  stream.  We  may  think  the  aus¬ 
terities  of  Origen  excessive,  but  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  ar¬ 
dent  piety  w  hich  gave  them  birth.  Thesubse- 
quent  imitation  of  this  mode  of  life  is  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  that  such  was  the  form  in 
which  sincere  devotion  had  been  wont  t(* 
make  itself  known  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  times  of  Origen.  It  always  belongs  to 
the  hypocrite  that  he  should  ape  that  whicli 
is  most  esteemed.  Like  the  insect  which 
takes  the  color  of  the  leaf  upon  which  it 
feeds,  he  assumes  the  appearance  of  the 
excellence  wdiose  beauty  he  fails  not  to 
waste  and  destroy. 

Origen  at  length  found  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  labor  wbicb  devolved  upon  him. 
The  instruction  of  the  younger  catechu¬ 
mens  was  assigned  to  Ileraclas,  while  he 
himself  confined  his  attention  to  the  more 
advanced,  and  to  the  distinguished  men  of 
learning  who  became  from  time  to  time  his 
hearers.  Among  the  heretics  whom  his 
high  reputation  had  attracted,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  was  the  wealthy  Ambro- 
j  sius.  Tlie  discourses  and  the  conversation 
;  of  Origen  induced  him  to  renounce  the 
j  iMarcionite  errors  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
j  and  a  lasting  friendship  was  formed  between 
him  and  liis  instructor.  Ambrosius  plays 
I  the  part  of  Denteragonistes  in  our  drama, 
i  It  was  his  to  call  forth  and  incite  to  enter- 
I  prise  the  genius  of  his  friend.  His  labors 
‘  in  this  secondary  capacity  were  abundantly 
'productive.  His  question  would  often  call 
forth  a  dilliculty  ;  the  difiicnity  demanded 
■  research  ;  the  result  of  tlie  research  was 
i  frequently  embodied  in  an  elaborate  disqui- 
j  sition.  At  their  meals,  during  tlieir  walks, 
in  their  morning  and  nightly  studies,  the 
sacred  volume  was  the  subject  of  laborious 
^  investigation,  the  tlieme  of  protracted  dis- 
^  cussion. 

^  These  occupations  were  interrupted  by  a 
j  visit  to  Arabia,  undertaken  by  Origen  at 
the  request  of  a  prince  of  that  country. 
He  had  no  sooner  re-entered  his  native  city, 
than  the  massacre  which  raged  there  under 
the  orders  of  (’aracalla  compelled  him  to 
seek  shelter  for  a  while  in  Palestine.  It  is 
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to  the  year  21S,  the  third  after  his  return' 
from  Palastine  to  Alexandria,  that  his  jour-  j 
ney  to  Antiocli  is  with  the  greatest  proba¬ 
bility  assigne<l.  He  was  sent  for  on  this 
occasion  by  Maminaea,  the  aunt  of  the  I 
reigning  emperor,  that  she  might  obtain  | 
from  the  lips  of  the  famous  teacher  the  in- , 
formation  she  desired  respecting  the  Chris-  ! 
tian  religion.  In  compliance  with  the  im¬ 
portunity  of  Ambrosius,  Origen,  now  in] 
his  fortieth  year,  entered  on  the  composi-  j 
tion  of  his  celebrated  commentaries.  This 
faithful  friend  was  not  content  with  having 
thus  contributed  to  the  commencement  of 
so  great  an  undertaking.  He  .spared  no 
pains  in  order  tliat  the  richly-freighted  ves-  i 
sel  whose  course  he  had  directed  might  be 
well  manned  for  its  arduous  voyage.  All 
that  wealth  could  supply  he  furnished ;  the 
expenses  of  Origeu  were  defrayed  to  the 
paper  upon  which  he  wrote  ;  seven  notaries,  j 
an  etpial  number  of  transcriber.s,  and  sev¬ 
eral  females  who  gained  a  livelihood  as 
copyists,  were  employed  under  his  direc¬ 
tions.  During  the  interval  between  the 
commencement  of  the  commentaries  and 
the  departure  of  Origen  from  Alexandria, 
in  the  year  a  period,  at  the  utmost,  of 
about  five  years,  he  completed  the  first  five 
volumes  of  the  Commentaries  upon  John, 
eight  out  of  the  twelve  on  Genesis,  his 
Commentary  on  the  first  five-and-twenty 
Psalms,  and  that  on  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah.  He  had  also  written  previously 
to  the  period  just  mentioned,  his  Four  Books 
on  Principles,  the  Ten  Books  of  the  Stro¬ 
mata,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection.* 

In  the  year  his  presence  w’as  de¬ 
manded  in  Greece  by  the  prevalence  of 
heresies  in  that  country.  On  his  way 
thither  he  passed  through  Palestine,  and 
made  a  short  stay  at  Caesarea.  Here  he  w  as 
ordained  a  presbyter  by  Theoctistus,  the 
bishop  of  the  city.  The  ceremony  w'as 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow  ;  and  by  that  of  many  other 
bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  exuberance  of  vegetation  in  tropical 
countries  covers  every  tree  in  the  forest 
with  so  profuse  an  intermixture  of  parasiti¬ 
cal  plants,  that  the  botanist  is  constantly 
liable  to  mistake  the  ilower  or  fruit  of  one 
species  for  that  of  another.  An  abundance 
of  varied  and  conflicting  evidence  not  un- 
frequently  invol  ves  the  researches  of  the 
historian  in  similar  perplexity.  At  present. 


however,  w'e  would  gladly  encounter  any 
difliculty  which  such  superfluity  might 
bring  along  with  it,  could  we  make  some 
addition  to  the  scanty  data  of  which  we 
are  in  possession.  ‘He’s  a  cunning  coach¬ 
man,’  says  an  old  dramatist,  ‘  that  can  turn 
in  a  narrow  room.’  The  statements  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  period,  concerning  which  we 
may  feel  certain,  are  contained  in  so 
small  a  compass,  as  to  cause  us  fully  to 
sympathize  with  the  inconvenience  of  a 
position  thus  straitened.  Conjecture  of 
course  lies  open,  and  offers,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  so  wide  a  scope,  that  to  enter 
upon  it  would  be  like  starting  our  coach 
and  four  in  the  centre  of  the  Zahara  des¬ 
ert.  Such  heavy  travelling,  however,  would 
prove  but  little  grateful,  we  apprehend,  to 
our  readers,  whose  comfort,  as  in  a  manner 
our  inside  passengers,  we  are  bound  su¬ 
premely  to  consult.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  at  this  juncture  threatening  clouds  be- 
!  gan  to  show  themselve  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  season  of  sunshine  w-as  at  an  eml. 
Had  Origen  been  transported  from  his 
'study  in  Alexandria  to  the  deck  of  a  tri- 
1  reme  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  contrast 
could  not  have  been  nmre  complete.  So 
'effectually  had  the  thorns  been  fixed  in  his 
]  nest  during  his  absence,  that  a  residence  in 
'  his  native  city  was  no  longer  po.ssible. 

'  'Fhis  banishment  was  effected  by  the  hos- 
tilitv  of  Demetrius.  But  what  were  the 
'  motives  of  this  same  Demetrius  ?  Was 
!  his  enmity  the  result  of  jealous  feeling,  or 
{  are  we  to  suppose  him  actuated  by  a  more 
Uvorthy  impulse?  Here  lies  the  questio 
■  vciata.  This  is  the  mine  in  which  we 
:  have  found  ourselves  compelled  to  labor, 

I  dimly  enough,  and  with  such  illuminati(»n 
I  as  may  be  afforded  by  one  or  two  of  those 
I  flickering  lights  w  hich  time’s  fire-damp  has 
not  yet  extinguished.  The  testimony  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  decisive,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  against  Demetrius.*  Mosheim 
has  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  find  some  defence 
for  the  conduct  of  the  bishop,  but  with  very 
moderate  success.  To  Demetrius  we  have 
before  alluded  ;  it  is  now  necessary  that 
this  person  should  receive  a  more  formal 
introduction. 

He  sustains  the  part  of  Tritagonistes, 
the  personage  through  whose  intervention 
principally  the  scene  becomes  occupied 
with  its  more  tragical  events.  One  of  those 
doors  in  the  labyrinths  of  /Egypt  which. 


*  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  24. 
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when  opened,  caused  peals  of  tliunder  to 
reverberate  from  the  walls,  would  have  made 
him  an  appropriate  entrance  ;  for  the  prom¬ 
inent  part  he  took  in  the  atliiirs  of  our  nar¬ 
rative  was  attended  by  a  commotion  agitat- 
ing  the  whole  Christian  world.  Demetrius 
possessed  the  power  to  discern  and  the  will 
to  assist  merit,  within  certain  limits;  but 
the  tree  he  fostered  must  be  cut  down, 
should  a  too-vigorous  shoot  hide  from  the 
view  of  others  a  single  branch  of  his  own 
stately  foliage.  If  to  profess  large  and  lib¬ 
eral  views  on  any  matter  would  be  favor¬ 
able  to  some  purposes  of  his  own  respecting  ! 
it,  Demetrius  could  then  be  the  generous  j 
patron.  In  such  case  he  was  not  likely  to  ' 
be  troubled  by  nice  distinctions,  nor  would  1 
any  trilling  obstacle  be  suffered  to  impede  j 
the  course  on  which  he  had  determined,  j 
But  a  moral  difficulty,  which  was  speedily 
disposed  of  when  lying  in  his  own  path, 
was  magnified  to  a  mountain  when  it  lay  in 
the  |)ath  of  an  opponent.  His  mind  was 
like  that  curious  mirror  described  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  which  gave  a  distinct  image  in  one 
place,  but  lost  its  power  of  reflection  if  re-  j 
moved  to  another.  The  moral  law  was 
always  strangely  subservient  to  his  selfish¬ 
ness.  It  seemed  to  speak  or  to  be  silent  at 
his  pleasure.  The  actinia  is  a  polypus  so 
sensitive,  that,  though  it  has  no  eyes,  not  a 
cloud  can  cross  the  sun  without  its  evincing, 
by  contraction,  that  it  feels  the  change,  and 
withal  so  voracious  as  to  swallow  three  or 
four  mussels  for  a  breakfast.  This  crea¬ 
ture  is  a  fair  representative  of  a  class  of 
men  in  whose  ranks  we  think  Demetrius 
should  take  his  place, — men  who  are  sin¬ 
gularly  voracious  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
own  advantage,  and  wonderfully  shrewd  in 
detecting  the  slightest  shade  of  moral  de- 
linquency  when  it  may  be  used  as  an  im¬ 
peachment  of  a  rival.  A  violation  of  the 
rule  of  charity  by  themselves  is  venial, 
while  the  neglect  of  a  mere  form  by  their 
neighbor  becomes  a  sin  which  justice  must 
visit  to  the  full. 

During  the  former  visit  of  Origen  to 
Caesarea,  the  clergy  there  had  invited  him, 
though  still  a  layman,  to  preach  in  their 
pulpits.  The  father  of  gods  and  men  was 
not  more  wrathful  when  he  discovered  the 
‘  mortal-aiding  service  ’  of  wliich  Prome¬ 
theus  had  been  guilty,  than  was^ur  Alex¬ 
andrian  Jupiter  on  learning  that  Crigen 
had  ventured  to  preach,  unqualified  by  ordi¬ 
nation.  The  friends  of  Origen  at  Caesarea 
defended  their  conduct,  by  adducing  several 
precedents  w  hich  showed  that  such  permis¬ 


sion  was  not  unsanctioned  by  ecclesiastical 
usage.  Demetrius  was  not  to  be  convinced, 

O  .  ^ 

and  Origen  was  peremptorily  recalled. 
The  coldness  which  ensued  on  the  part  of 
the  former,  gave  Origen  his  first  indication 
of  the  (piarter  from  which  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended,  much  as  the  diminished  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  sea  aftords  the  earliest  w  arn¬ 
ing  to  the  mariner  that  he  is  approaching  a 
shoal.  After  a  time,  matters  went  on 
smoothly  once  more,  and  Origen  set  out  on 
his  second  journey  to  Palestine,  carrying 
with  him  letters  (ff  recommendation  from 
Demetrius.  In  his  absence,  a  letter  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  It  informed 
him  that  the  very  ortice,  to  which  he  had 
feared  the  former  step  might  prove  but  a  pre¬ 
liminary,  had  now  been  conferred  on  Origen. 
As  teacher  of  the  school,  Origen  was  not  in 
a  position  to  become  the  rival  of  Demetrius ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  brilliant  reputation  re¬ 
flected  much  credit  on  the  man  who  had  so 
early  appreciated  his  merit.  But  Origen, 
as  a  preacher,  drawing  crowds  after  him  in 
-Alexandria, sitting  in  council  with  the  other 
presbyters,  exerting  over  them  all  that  in¬ 
fluence  witii  which  his  commanding  talents 
would  invest  him,  and  possibly  dividing  the 
supremacy  with  his  bisliop  in  the  very  heart 
of  his  power — this  was  a  consummation  by 
all  means  to  be  averted.  Demetrius  dis¬ 
patched  letters  in  every  direction,  and  made 
Christendom  echo  with  his  reproaches 
against  the  contumacious  catechist  who  had 
thus  stolen  into  the  sacred  fold  of  the  pres- 
j  bytery,  by  the  aid  of  the  bishops  of  a  for¬ 
eign  diocese.  On  the  other  hand,  Theoc- 
'  tistiis  and  Alexander,  with  the  presbyters 
j  of  Palestine,  were  ready  to  justify  what  had 
been  done.  Origen  came  among  them 
j  strongly  recommended  by  his  bishop.  De- 
I  metrius  had  complained  because  he 
I  preached  there  without  ordination  ;  they 
I  had  resolved  to  remove  all  ground  for  such 
!  complaint,  by  themselves  conferring  a  rite 
from  which  the  jealousy  of  the  bishop  had 
alone  debarred  him. 

The  newly-made  presbyter  returned 
shortly  afterwards  to  Alexandria  ;  but 
j  w  hether  to  confront  his  enemies,  or  to  make 
some  attempt  at  reconciliation,  is  uncertain. 
What  had  been  done  in  Palestine  could  not 
as  yet  be  undone  in  .Egypt.  Origen  was 
now'  both  presbyter  and  catechist.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  remain 
long  inactive,  and  as  his  activity  in  both 
'  these  capacities  w  as  adding  daily  to  his  pop- 
I  ularity,  Demetrius  resolved  on  a  second  at- 
I  tack.  He  suramoned  a  council  of  bishops 
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.TiiJ  presbyters,  before  wboin  lie  repeated  '  leaves,  have  to  find  their  jilace  in  some  other 
his  cliar<res  afraiiist  Oritren,  declarinj;  him'  site.  He  wrote  a  final  letter  to  Alexandria, 
unfitted  for  bis  olfice  by  that  voluntary  act;  complaining  of  the  treatment  he  had  receiv- 
which  doomed  him  to  a  life  of  celibacy, — !  ed,  and  repelling  the  accusations  brought 
the  very  act  which  Demetrius  himself  had  against  him. 

once  praised.*  This  assembly  passed  a  de- j  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Origen  in 
cree,  which  recpiired  the  accused  to  leave'  Palestine,  Athenodorus  and  his  brother 
Alexandria,  but  which  fell  so  far  short  of  'Pheodorus  (afterwards  well  known  as 
tlie  wishes  of  Demetrius  as  to  allow  Origen  ,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus)  became  his  audi- 
to  retain  his  position  as  presbyter.  Either!  tors.  Gregory  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of 
unwilling  or  unable  to  prolong  the  struggle,  the  eloquence  with  which  Origen  eulogized 
Origen  retired  from  Alexandria,  probably  the  study  of  philosojihy,  and  describes  the 
before,  the  jieriod  when  the  sentence  ren-  strange  fascination  he  e.xercised  over  him 
dered  his  departure  necessary.  His  school  and  his  brother,  rendering  it  impossible  for 
was  committed  to  the  superintendence  of  them  to  leave  him,  and  kindling  love  in 
Heraclas,  and  the  exile  was  received  with  their  hearts  first  for  those,  discourses  so 
open  arms  in  Caesarea.  The  decision  of  ‘  unspeakably  winning,  hallowed,  and  pass- 
the  first  council  wore  too  much  the  air  of  ing  lovely,*  and  afterwards  for  the  speaker 
an  attempt  at  compromise  to  satisfy  the  himself,  whose  mild  and  persuasive  man- 
angry  Demetrius.  His  acrimonious  feel-  ner  attracted  them  no  less  forcibly.  They 
ings  urged  him  to  further  efforts.  He  remained  with  him  five  years,  and  not  only 
called  a  second  council,  consisting  this  received  instruction  in  divinity,  but  trav- 
time  of  bishops  alone.  The  courage  of  elled  the  entire  round  of  philosophy,  logic, 
Origen’s  supporters  must  have  cooled  natural  science,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
greatly  in  his  absence,  or  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Demetrius  were  of 
a  more  serious  nature  than  before,  for  we 
find  the  bishops  who  favoured  his  cause  on 
the  former  occasion  now  acipiiescing  in  his 
condemnation.  Apprehensions,  which  the  history  of  our  Lord.  lu  the  meanwhile 
bishop  would  not  be  slow  to  foster,  con-  Demetrius  died.  Heraclas  succeeded  to 
cerning  the  heretical  tendency  of  some  of  the  see,  and  Dionysius  to  the  school, 
the  writings  of  Origen,  had,  perhaps,  gained  Twenty  years  of  peace  had  greatly  in- 
ground.  'riiis  latter  sentence  deprived  him  creased  the  number  and  influence  of  the 
of  the  sacred  office,  and  excluded  him  from  Christians  when  the  persecution  broke  out, 
communion.  Circulars  were  sent  to  the  under  Maximinus,  in  the  year  *,2^55.  Its 
various  Christian  churches  to  acquaint  them  main  fury  was  directed  against  such  as 
with  the  decree,  and  containing  a  state-  were  most  eminent  in  the  Christian  world, 
ment  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  had  been  Athenodorus  and  Theodorus  took  their  de- 
passed.  The  churches  of  Palestine,  Phoc-  pariure  for  Alexandria,  and  Origen  wiih- 
nicia,  .Achaia,  and  Arabia  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  its  authority. 

At  Caesarea,  Origen  not  only  found  shel¬ 
ter,  but  honor  and  regard  even  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  before.  He  was  surrounded  by 
friends,  who  had  identified  themselves  with 
his  cause.  He  was  no  longer  in  the  cen-  j  during  this  period  of  concealment  he  was 
tre  of  the  conflict,  and  harassed  by  its  daily  I  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  his  cele- 
anxieties.  His  wants  were  few,  and  to  take  brated  Hexapla,  a  work  which  would  have 
w'ith  him  those  household  gods,  his  books,  been  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize  the 
and  to  colonize  some  other  country  with  his  name  of  Origen.  Ambrosius,  together  with 
busy  commonwealth  of  thoughts,  was  a  Protoctetus,  a  presbyter  of  Capsarea,  had 
change  effected  with  as  little  inconvenience  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  Origen,  full 
as  that  of  some  South  American  hamlet,  of  sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  wrote  from 
w’hen,  at  the  bidding  of  some  Spanish  ecclesi-  Cappadocia  his  Kxhortutio  ad  Martyrium 
astic,  its  buildings  of  clay,  reeds,  and  palm  to  strengthen  and  console  them.  After  the 

murder  of  Maximinus,  Origen  made  a  sc- 

*  Circa  an.  30C,  corpus  suuin  evirare  Origenes 
ausus  est.  Euseb.  11.  E.  vi.  8. 


drew  to  Cappadocia.  Even  there  he  owed 
his  safety  to  the  kindness  of  the  pious  and 
learned  Juliana,  who  secured  him  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  her  house  for  two  years.  He  here 
enjoyed  the  use  of  the  library  bequeathed 
to  his  protectress  by  Symmachus ;  and 


ethics — the  last  taught  them,  says  the  same 
authority,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  ex¬ 
ample.*  Dtiring  this  interval  Origen  re¬ 
paired  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  ex¬ 
amine  the  localities  connected  with  the 


Greg.  Thau  Paneg.  Oral,  in  Ori.,  §6 — 3. 
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cond  journey  to  Athens,  visiting  Amhrosius 
on  the  way,  who  was  now  residing  with 
his  family  at  Niconiedia.  During  his  stay 
at  Athens,  the  commentary  on  Ezekiel  was 
finished,  and  five  books  of  that  on  the 
Canticles.* 

Origen  returned  to  C.Tsarea  about  the 
year  230.  Here  his  pupil  Theodorus  join¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  after  pronouncing  a  public 
oration  in  praise  of  his  master,  departed  for 
Cappadocia,  where  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  iVeoc;csarea.  In  the  ne.xt  year,  Origen 
was  invited  to  attend  a  synod  held  at 
Bostra  concerning  the  opinions  of  Beryllus, 
the  bishop  there,  who  had  fallen  into  errors 
similar  to  those  afterwards  more  fidly  de- 
veloj)e<l  by  Sabellius.  Beryllus  was  con¬ 
vinced  bv  the  arjTuments  of  Origen,  and 
returned  to  the  orthodox  belief.  'I'hough 
now  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  Origen 
still  labored  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  as 
his  work  against  Celsus,  his  twelve  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  prophets,  those  on  Mat¬ 
thew’,  and  a  multitude  of  epistles  abun¬ 
dantly  testify. t  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Philip,  and  another  to  his  con¬ 
sort.  Both,  however,  are  h)st,  and  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  written  is  un¬ 
known.  It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that 
Origen  suffered  those  extemporaneous  hom¬ 
ilies,  which  he  delivered  in  the  church,  to 
be  taken  down  by  notaries.  While  his 
fame  w'as  loudly  bruited  in  some  quarters, 
voices  were  lifted  up  as  loudly  against  him 
in  others.  He  complains  that  some  of  his 
works  liad  been  interpolated  so  as  to  give 
a  handle  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies;  and 
that  others,  unrevised,  and  intended  only 
for  the  eyes  of  a  few,  had  been  incautiously 
given  to  the  world  by  his  friends.  A  last 
journey  to  Arabia  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  council  which  had 
been  summoned  to  oppose  a  party  there, 
who  held  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body, 
and  that  both  were  resuscitated  at  the  re¬ 
surrection.  Origen,  we  are  told,  was  again 
successful  in  inducing  his  antagonists  to 
abandon  their  errors. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  most  aus¬ 
picious  preliminary  to  a  hearty  friendship 
is  a  hearty  fight.  The  notion  holds  good 
of  English  schoolboys,  but  not,  w’e  fear, 
of  religi»)us  controversialists.  The  blows 
which  combatants  of  this  latte^class  give 
and  take  are  not  mere  fisticuffs.  The  poi¬ 
soned  Damascus  blade  of  controversy  in- 

*  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  3:2. 
t  Iluet.  Origenian,  lib  i.  c.  3,  §  xii. 


diets  wounds  far  too  serious  to  admit  of 
being  removed  by  schoolboy  remedies  in 
such  cases.  The  venom  must  be  sucked 
out  of  the  wound  as  out  of  Sir  Kenneth’s. 
iTlie  lips  of  charity  alone  can  perform  this 
delicate  operation,  and  Origen  apjtears  to 
have  possessed  the  charity  necessary  to 
that  office.  Hence  tlie  fact,  that  so  many 
whom  he  defeated  as  disputants,  became 
his  fast  friends  after  the  war  of  words  had 
closed.  It  is  unusual  for  the  controversial¬ 
ist  to  acknowledge  defeat,  but  far  more  so 
that  he  should  cherish  sentiments  of  re¬ 
gard  towards  his  compieror.  The  admir¬ 
ers  of  Origen’s  learning  compared  him  to 
a  sun.  The  similitude  holds  yet  further. 
Like  that  luminary,  he  must  have  been  the 
centre  of  a  double  force — the  centripetal 
as  well  as  the  centrifugal.  While  he  re¬ 
pelled  the  heresy,  he  attracted  the  heretic, 
who,  once  within  the  circle  of  his  influ¬ 
ence,  seemed  to  move  ever  after  in  a 
friendly  orbit  about  him.  Not  a  few  in  our 
own  day,  who  look  back  upon  the  worthies 
of  these  primitive  ages  as  a  race  of  well- 
meaning  Orsons,  stalwart  enough,  but  la¬ 
mentably  uncouth — or  a  race  of  antiquated 
duennas,  very  respectable,  but  very  tire¬ 
some  withal,  might  take  instruction  in  the 
meekness  of  the  Christian,  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  scholar,  from  the  barefooted  presby¬ 
ter  of  Caesarea.  Controversy,  as  commonly 
conducted,  reminds  us  of  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Copelius  and  Spalanzani,  in  Hoff¬ 
man’s  tale  of  the  Sandman,  concerning  their 
respective  share  in  an  automaton  they  had 
constructed  in  imitation  of  a  beautiful  fe¬ 
male.  The  strife  waxed  hot ;  they  uttered 
horrible  imprecations;  they  ended  by  tear¬ 
ing  the  ex'quisite  structure  limb  from  limb, 
and  belaboring  each  other  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  workmanship.  And  thus 
fares  it  with  poor  Truth.  Each  combatant 
calls  heaven  to  witness  that  she  is  his  alone  ; 
and,  in  the  struggle,  she  is  lorn  in  pieces, 
the  rivals  having  each  for  his  weapon  only 
a  bit  of  her.  The  more  protracted  the 
conflict,  the  more  complete,  of  course,  the 
dismemberment.  It  is  clear,  that  the  course 
of  Origen,  as  a  controversialist,  was  gene¬ 
rally  the  rever.se  of  that  pursued  by  Hoft- 
man’s  combatants. 

The  danger  from  which  Origen  had  been 
so  often  saved  was  now  at  last  about  to 
overtake  him.  The  Emperor  Philip  was 
slain.  It  generally  happened,  that  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  a  prince  who  had  persecuted  the 
Christians  was  disposed  to  favour  them  ; 
while  the  so.ereign  whose  predecessor  had 
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treated  them  with  mildness,  became  a  perse- ;  lies,  commentaries,  and  scholia.  The 


entor.  Could  a  Christian  have  lived  only  in 
the  alternate  reigns,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
comparative  safety.  This  rule  was  not  re¬ 
versed  at  the  present  crisis.  Philip  had  , 
shown  himself  by  no  means  hostile  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Decius,  distinguished  himself! 
from  his  predecessor  by  commencing  a  vio¬ 
lent  persecution.  Origen  was  at  once 
marked  out  as  its  victim.  The  aged  man 
was  cast  into  a  dungeon  at  Tyre,  and  cru¬ 
elly  tortured  in  the  stocks  for  many  days 
together.  His  life  was  spared,  only  that 


scholia  are  entirely  lost  to  us,  together  with 
a  great  part  of  the  commentaries  and  hom¬ 
ilies.  Such  portions  as  have  been  pre¬ 
served  exist  for  the  most  part  only  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Rufmus.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  translator  was  one  of  an  order 
to  whom  the  ‘  nec  verbum  verbo  curabis 
reddere  ’  was  an  injunction  wholly  super¬ 
fluous.  We  are  completely  at  his  mercy. 
In  the  prologue  to  his  version  of  Origen’s 
commentary  on  the  Romans,  he  coolly  as¬ 
sures  us  that  he  has  abridged  it  by  above 


his  sufferings  might  be  prolonged  to  the  ut- :  one-half.  He  piques  himself  on  having 
most.  Decius  did  not  live  to  complete  the  supplied  many  deficiencies  in  the  homilies, 
second  year  of  his  reign  ;  and,  with  the  ac- '  which,  he  says,  were  delivered  by  Origen, 
cession  of  Gal  I  us  and  his  son,  the  persecu-  j  ‘  with  a  view  rather  to  edification  than  to 
tion  closed,  and  Origen  was  released.  After  a  full  explanation  of  tlie  text,’  and  on  com- 
his  liberation,  he  received  a  kind  letter  from  '  pletely  discussing  many  points  upon  which 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  full  of  Origen  had  merely  touched.  Thus,  in  the 
such  consolation  as  he  himself  had  offered  I  absence  of  the  original  Greek,  we  know 
during  a  previous  persecution  to  Ambrosius  '  not  whether  Origen  speaks,  or  whether  we 


and  Theoctetus.  The  fact  is  worthy  of 
observation,  as  it  refutes  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  Dionysius  trod  in  the 
steps  of  Demetrius,  and  became  a  violent 
opponent  of  Origen.  Many  of  the  faithful 
friends  of  Origen,  who  had  stood  by  his 
side  in  every  time  of  need,  were  now  re¬ 
moved.  Alexander  had  perished  in  a  prison 
at  Jerusalem,  Ambrosius  was  no  more, 
earthly  ties  were  dissolving,  earthly  expec¬ 
tations  were  reaching  their  close :  the  let- 
ters  he  penned  at  this  time  were  such  as  a 
good  man  would  write  who  felt  that  he 
must  soon  enter  upon  the  unknown  future; 
the  frame  of  adamant  at  length  gave  way  ; 
two  or  three  years  of  languishing  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  of  the  torturer;  and,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Origen 
breathed 


are  listening  to  the  voice  of  his  tooollicious 
admirer.  The  translations  of  Rufmus  con¬ 
tain  allusions  to  matters  of  discipline  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  time  of  Origen,  and  many 
words  and  phrases  which  cither  bore  a  dif¬ 
ferent  signification,  or  were  not  introduced 
in  his  day.  Some  have  concluded,  for  this 
reason,  that  nearly  all  these  versions  are 
spurious  ;  but  this  opinion  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  sound  criticism.  In  a  treatise, 

‘  De  Adulteratione  Librorum  Origenis,’  Ru¬ 
fmus  gives  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Origen  to  his  friends  at  Alexandria,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  conduct  of  a 
heretic  who  had  procured  the  minutes  of  a 
public  disputation  in  which  Origen  had 
taken  part,  and  making  additions  and  cra- 
■  sures  as  suited  his  purpose,  triumphantly 
put  it  in  circulation.  Another'  with  asinii- 


his  last.  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  jar  view,  wrote  a  pretended  account  of  a 
at  Tyre.*  j  disputation  which  had  never  taken  place  at 

I  all.  Such  practices  were  not  uncommon. 

The  works  of  Origen  are  of  two  kinds —  j  The  gross  corruption  of  the  sacred  writings 
those  which  have  for  their  object  the  eluci- 1  by  the  Marcionites  has  been  fully  exposed 
dation  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  separate  j  by  Tertullian,  whose  own  writings  suffered 
treatises  on  various  subjects.  The  former, !  much  from  the  hands  of  such  men.  Ac- 
and  more  numerous  class,  includes  homi- ;  cording  to  a  story  told  by  Rufmus,  the  ex¬ 
communication  of  Hilary  was  procured  by 
*  Wc  arc  not  aware  that  any  particulars  are  a  similar  artifice.  The  writings  of  men 


known  concerning  tlie  personal  appearance  of 
Origen.  The  argument  ttf  Tillemont,  to  prove 
that  he  could  not  have  been  a  tall  man,  is  too  in¬ 
genious  to  he  omitted  : — ‘  r.usebe  parlant  des  ceps 
de  bois,  ou  il  fut  mis  sous  Dece,  dit  qu'il  y  fut 


whose  name  had  become  an  authority  were 
falsified  to  a  great  extent  during  their  life- 
time,  but  still  more  after  their  decease.  The 
notorious  prevalence  of  this  description  of 


etendu  jusqu’au  quatricine  trou  :  et  nous  voyoris  fmud  is  the  only  admissible  defence  of  those 
.|i.e  plusieur^  marlyrs  nnt  <■»'';  «ondus  jusqu’au  lUlflllus  lias  confess- 

ciiiquicme.  Urigen  lumselt  observed  that  Am-  ,,  ,  .  ,  i  r  i 

brosius  gave  him  no  time  to  rest  his  little  body  i  fCSorted  m  many  places  foiill  , 

Tillemont.  Hist.  Etc.  tom.  iii.  p.  54b.  *j  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  opinions  at  van- 
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ance  with  the  orthodox  faith.  In  the  pro-! 
logue  to  his  translation  of  the  nfnl 
he  states,  that  expressions  in  that  work  con-  l 
cerning  the  Trinity,  contrary  to  tlie  orthodox  ; 
opinions  on  that  subject  elsewliere  main-* 
tained  by  Origen,  he  has  either  omitted  as  i 
interpolations,  or  reduced  within  the  re-j 
ceived  rule  of  faith  ;  and  adds,  that  where 
his  author  was  obscure,  he  made  additions 
from  his  other  compositions,  ‘  introducing 
nothing  of  his  ow-n,  but  only  restoring  to, 
Origen  what  belonged  to  him.*  Jerome' 
denies  that  these  additions  were  taken  from  ' 
the  writings  of  Origen;  and  accuses  this' 
translator  of  making  arbitrary  alterations,  • 
and  introducing  matter  from  the  scholia  of! 
Didymus.*  j 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  writ-' 
ings  of  Origen  have  been  lost,  together 
with  the  catalogues  of  them  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  Epiphanius  and  Kufinus  state 
that  he  wTote  six  thousand  volumes,  a  num¬ 
ber  utterly  incredible,  did  we  not  remember 
that  the  separate  homilies  and  the  parts  of 
the  larger  treatises,  w^ere  each  reckoned  as  a 
volume.  We  shall  enter  on  a  brief  review 
of  the  principal  fragments  and  versions 
which  have  survived.  There  are  now  ex¬ 
tant  seventeen  of  the  homilies  on  Genesis! 
in  the  Latin  of  Rufinus.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  them  spurious.  The 
only  objection  to  their  authenticity  is  the 
fact  that  Jerome,  in  one  of  his  letters,  de¬ 
scribes  Origen  as  speaking  of  .Melchisedek 
in  the  first  of  these  homilies,  while,  on 
reference,  no  such  mention  is  to  be  found. 
But  we  are  also  aware,  from  the  same 
source,  that  Origen  wrote  tw’o  books  of 
mystical  homilies,  and  lluet,  who  believes 
that  the  homilies  we  possess  were  not  a  part 
of  them,  supposes  that  they  are  the  homil¬ 
ies  to  which  Jerome  alludes.  Even  if  we 
adopt  the  opinion  that  what  we  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  mystical  homilies,  we  know 
that  there  existed  several  different  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  homilies  on  Genesis,  a  fact 
which  furnishes  another  explanation  of  the 
difficulty.  We  possess  thirteen  homilies  on 
Exodus,  and  sixteen  on  Leviticus,  in  the 
Latin  of  Rufinus.  Their  genuineness  has 
not  been  disproved.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
Philocalia,  there  is  a  Greek  fragment  from 
the  second  homily  on  Leviticus,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  irUhe  second 
Latin  homily  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  homilies  were  arranged  in  different 
collections  by  various  translators,  contain¬ 


ing  some  a  larger  and  others  a  smaller 
number  of  homilies.  In  some  collection, 
now  lost,  the  fragment  preserved  in  the 
Philocalia  may  have  been  the  second.  Je¬ 
rome  has  given  the  homilies  he  has  transla¬ 
ted  an  entirely  different  arrangement  Ironi 
that  observed  in  the  Greek  MISS.  Rufinus 
has  translated  twenty-eight  homilies  on 
Numbers,  which  he  has  mixed  up  with  his 
translation  of  the  Scholia  of  Origen  on 
that  book.  It  has  been  thought  suspicious 
that  we  should  find  the  distinction  between 
cxcudcre  and  eitidere,  marked  out  as  it  is  in 
the  second  homily ;  but,  fi)r  this  piece  of 
information,  we  are  of  course  indebted  to 
the  munificence  of  the  translator.  In  form 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
I  versions  we  possess,  according  to  the  rea- 
'  son  w'e  have  to  believe  that  they  contain 
j  more  or  less  the  real  opinions  of  Origen, 
it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
the  translations  of  the  twenty-six  homilies 
on  Joshua,  the  nine  on  Judges,  and  the 
nine  on  Psalms,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii,,  and  xxxviii,, 
Rufinus  assures  us  that  his  great  aim  has 
been  to  give  a  faithful  rendering,  and  that 
he  has  taken  no  pains  to  supply  what  ap¬ 
peared  deficient.  A  part  of  the  twentieth 
homily  on  Joshua,  which  we  have  comjiared 
with  a  fragment  of  the  original,  preserved 
in  the  Philocalia,  is  by  no  means  a  close 
rendering,  but  it  gives  correctly  Origen’s 
general  scope.  We  have  a  similar  profes¬ 
sion  of  fidelity,  on  the  part  of  Jerome,  in 
behalf  of  his  version  of  two  homilies  on 
Canticles,  and  of  fourteen  homilies  on 
Ezekiel.  The  same  writer  lias  translated 
fourteen  out  of  the  forty-five  homilies  which 
Origen  composed  on  Jeremiah.  Of  these 
nineteen  have  been  preserved  in  the  Greek, 
and,  on  comparison  with  the  original,  we 
find  this  version  by  Jerome  much  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  those  of  Rufinus.  The  homi¬ 
ly  De  Engastrimytho  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  Greek  of  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican.  Its 
genuineness  is  attested  by  the  quotation  of 
Eustathius,  the  opponent  of  Origen  in  the 
controversy  concerning  the  raising  of  Sam¬ 
uel.  The  commentaries  in  Latin  on  the 
book  of  Job  are  deservedly  rejected  as 
supposititious.  Origen  was  the  first  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  all  the  Psalms. 
Doubts  are  raised  by  Erasmus,  both  as  to  the 
author  and  the  translator  of  the  nine  homi¬ 
lies  on  the  three  Psalms  just  mentioned, 
and  Perkins  has  rejected  the  two  on  the 
thirty-eighth  Psalm ;  but  their  authenticity 
has  been  defended,  and  as  it  appears  to  us, 
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sntisfactorlly.  by  Genebrard  and  Huet.* 
Numerous  Greek  fragments  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  containing  expositions  ot  the  Psalms, 
some  of  them  certainly  Origen’s;  but  tlie 
authorship  of  many,  though  assigned  in  tlie 
catenae  to  Origen,  is  justly  open  to  question. 
In  addition  to  Jerome’s  translation  of  two 
homilies  on  Canticles,  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  regard  as  comparatively  trust¬ 
worthy,  the  Latin  of  Rulinus  presents  us 
with  the  Prologue,  the  three  first  tomi  of 
the  commentaries  on  this  book,  and  a  part 
of  the  fourth.  The  internal  evidence  in 
their  favor  is  strong.  Erasmus  would  re¬ 
ject  them,  however,  on  the  ground  of  the 
translations  given  to  the  words  and 
ayuTitf,  and  contends  that  they  must  be  the 
work  of  some  Latin  author.  Pearson  has 
replied  to  his  objection.  For  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  question  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Origeniana  of  Iluet,  lib.  iii. 
c.  iii.  sec.  3,  §  Nine  of  the  homilies  on 
Isaiah  are  found  in  the  Latin  of  some 
anonymous  translator. 

We  now  pass  to  the  New  Testament. 
A  portion  of  the  commentaries  on  Matthew, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  tomns 
inclusive,  has  come  down  to  ns  in  the 
original,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  version 
of  some  old  translator  who  has  perlbrmed 
his  task  infamously.  His  translation  ex¬ 
tends  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  book  :  but 
we  lose  the  Greek  in  the  midst  of  the 
twenty-second  chapter.  The  seven  homil¬ 
ies  on  Matthew  are  rejected  by  The  best 
authorities.  Jerome  translated  thirty-nine 
homilies  on  Luke,  which  still  remain. — ; 
liufinus  charges  him  with  many  omissions 
and  alterations,  and  the  fact,  that  this 
translation  was  so  far  open  to  censure,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  answer  to  some  verbal  objections 
which  have  been  brongbt  against  the  ver¬ 
sion  by  those  who  deny  that  it  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  Origen. t  Of  the  commentaries 
on  John  we  are  in  possession  of  nine  tomi 
in  the  Greek.  A  translation  by  Rufinus,  of 
fifteen  tomi  of  the  commentaries  on  Ro¬ 
mans,  compressed,  as  he  confesses,  within 
half  the  length  of  the  original,  together 
with  a  few  Greek  fragments  collected  from 
various  (piarters,  is  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistles.  The 
Philocalia  is  a  valuable  series  of  selections 
from  the  works  of  Origen,  made  by  Basil 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Among  the  works  of  Origen  which  are 

o  o 
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not  cxegetical  in  their  character,  the  most 
famous  is  his  reply  to  the  y/dyoi  of 

Celsus.  None  ol  his  writings  have  sulfered 
less  from  the  alterations  introduced  by 
friends  or  enemies.  Here  we  have  Origen 
as  he  is  ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  works  has 
he  displayed  a  greater  amount  of  learning, 
both  sacred  and  profane.  His  treatise  holds 
deservedly  the  first  place  among  the  Apolo- 
gies'for  Christianity.  The  work  is  valuable, 
not  merely  as  thus  trustworthy,  but  as  pre¬ 
senting  us  with  the  opinions  held  by  the 
writer  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Of  the 
Tfoi  and  of  the  little  reliance  that 

can  be  placed  on  our  version  of  it,  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  small  fragments  of 
the  Greek  yet  extant,  only  serve  to  show 
how  ill  the  translation  supplies  the  loss  of 
the  original.  The  whole  of  the  treatise  on 
Prayer  and  of  the  Exhortatio  ad  Martyrium 
has  fortunately  been  preserved  in  the 
Greek.  We  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
of  the  two  books  on  the  Resurrection,  and 
of  the  Stromata ;  and  some  of  these  are  of 
(piestionable  authenticity.  The  Dialogue 
l)e  Recta  in  Deum  Fide,  or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  Cidled,  Contra  Marcionistas,  and  the 
Philosophoumena,  are  beyond  doubt  spu¬ 
rious.  Of  his  letters,  which  were  collected 
by  Eusebius,  scarcely  any  thing  remains. 
'Pile  fragments  admitted  by  l)e  la  Rue  into 
his  edition  are  well  attested.  A  number  of 
other  works,  ascribed  to  Origen,  have  been 
so  generally  rejected  as  not  to  require  men¬ 
tion. 

Our  readers  must  pardon  thus  much  of 
dry  detail.  The  importance  of  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  correct 
views  concerning  the  opinions  of  Origen. 
Possessed  of  data  wherewith  todiscover  the 
genuine  footmark,  we  may  now  track  the 
course  of  our  author.  We  have  examined 
the  title-deeds,  and  ascertained  the  rightful 
boundaries  of  the  estate.  It  remains  to 
determine  its  value  by  a  survey  of  the  ara¬ 
ble  and  pasture  land,  the  mines  or  the  tim¬ 
ber  which  it  contains. 

But  this  part  of  our  labors  is  not  without 
its  diflicullies.  ( )n  many  subjects  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Origen  resemble  the  moving  statues 
of  Da'dahis,  now  here,  now  there  ;  they  arc 
not  to  be  fixed  on  a  pedestal  and  identified 
by  a  name.  It  would  be  easy  to  force  an 
appearance  of  consistency  by  culling  one 
set  of  passages  for  the  purpose,  and  keeping 
[the  rest  out  of  sight,  imitating  in  our  criti- 
Icisin  the  time-honored  custom  of  the  Abys- 
isinians,  who  imprison  all  the  princes  of  the 
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blooil-roynl  except  the  reigning  one.  As' 
it  is,  however,  we  find  .statements  so  irre¬ 
concilable,  so  devoid,  not  only  of  harmony 
but  even  of  any  analosy  among  themselves,  i 
as  to  make  us  almost  desirous  of  calling  in  ' 
the  aid  of  tho.se  naturalists  whose  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  the  detection  of  similitude  amidst , 
apparent  diversity  has  been  such  as  to  dis- 1 
cover  a  close  analogy  between  pigs  and  | 
humming-birds.*  The  distinction  between  I 
the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric  system  of  Ori- 
gen  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  some  ex- ' 
planation  of  these  inconsistencies.  The 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  he  taught  plainly 
to  the  many  ;  but  very  different  was  the  ex¬ 
position  of  such  truth  with  which  he  favored 
the  initiated  and  the  scientific  few.  The 
elaborate  treatise  and  the  commentary 
abound  accordingly  in  philosophical  specu¬ 
lation,  and  in  hazardous  attempts  to  explain 
the  inexplicable.  It  was  from  works  of  this 
character  principally  that  his  enemies  de¬ 
rived  matter  for  their  charges  against  him, 
while  his  partisans  have  resorted  in  his  de¬ 
fence  to  his  exoierical  writings.  Those 
who  have  assailed  him  have  too  often  for- ' 
gotten  the  difiidcnce  with  which  he  put ' 
forth  his  opinionson  more  abstru.se  and  diffi-  ] 
cult  points,  delivering  them  commonly  as 
so  much  hypothesis,  as  views  which  he  de- ; 
sired  others,  after  examination  to  adopt  or  ' 
reject  as  they  pleased,  and  which  he  himself 
was  ready  at  any  time  to  abandon  for  such 
as  sliould  be  found  more  in  accordance 
with  truth. t  j 

In  the  opinion  entertained  by  Origen 
concerning  the  connexion  between  philoso-' 
phy  and  religion,  we  sec  the  basis  of  his 
entire  system.  Philosophy,  when  elevated  I 
above  the  grosser  forms  of  error,  with  which 
it  had  been  b»ng  connected,  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  admitted  to  a  union  with  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  though  incomparalily  more  sub¬ 
lime  and  excellent  than  any  philosophy, 
might,  nevertheless,  be  explained  by  its  aid  ; 
and  in  pliilosophy,  accordingly,  we  should 
always  seek  for  the  reason  of  these  doc¬ 
trines.  Such  was  the  instruction  which 
Origen  had  received  from  Clement.  When 
a  disci{)le  of  Ammonius,  he  had  listened 
to  a  dogma  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity — tlie  compatibility  of 
a  purified  polytheism  with  the  worship  of 

*  The  (Quinary  system.  Sec  Sitninfion. 

1  The  statement  ofliis  opinions  concerning  tie 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  ami  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul,  arc  severally  prefaced  hy  modest  cautions 
to  this  effect.  V.  be  Prim,  i,  6,  ii.  G,  8. 


the  God  of  the  Christians.  The  heathen 
divinities,  according  to  this  teacher,  were 
the  vicegerents  of  the  Supreme,  and  to  do 
them  reverence  was  at  once  to  plca.se  (iod 
and  to  secure  the  powerful  services  of  those 
subordinates  in  behalf  of  the  worshijiper. 
The  beautiful  visions  of  IMato  were  also 
present  to  the  mind  of  Origen.  The  gods 
travelling  round  the  world  in  their  winged 
charic»ts,  nourished  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  real  intangible  Existence;  feeding 
on  pure  knowledge,  and  gazing  on  things 
above  the  heavens,  wliich  even  the  eye  of 
'the  poet  never  saw.  In  these  dreams  he 
!  beheld  the  human  soul  strugulinor  to  follow 

’  •  •  •  Co  & 

the  immortals  in  their  course,  but  weighed 
:  down  by  sin  and  by  forgetfulness,  losing  its 
!  wings,  its  divinest  part,  and  sinking  lower 
I  and  lower  till  it  alights  in  some  earthly 
body,  and  commences  its  terrestrial  life. 
On  earth,  the  abstract  ideas  of  the  soul  arc 
I  but  the  recoliections  of  its  ante-natal  state  ; 

'  and  the  devout  researches  of  philosophers’ 

I  yearnings  after  the  lost  ha[)pincss.  All 
that  was  vctierable  in  nntiijuity  was  in  favor 
of  fancies  like  these,  and  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  cast  of  Origen’s  mind,  our  wonder 
should  be,  not  that  he  erred,  but  that  he  did 
not  err  yet  more  than  we  find  him  doing  in 
his  endeavor  to  lay  the  treasures  of  these 
wise  men  at  the  feet  of  the  ‘child  Jesus.’ 
'rurning  from  the  pages  of  the  philosopher, 
he  looked  forth  upon  his  fellow-creatures, 
lie  saw  some  sinkiiig  under  the  burthen  of 
life,  others  surfeited  with  the  profusion  of 
its  enjoyments;  wealth  and  beauty  lavished 
on  one — indigence  and  helplessness  the  lot 
of  another.  Witliout  previous  merit  or  de¬ 
merit,  some  born  to  claim  honor,  to  ex¬ 
tort  submission,  to  be  courted  like  a  deity 
fiir  a  smile,  and  to  see  that  their  frown  was 
to  those  alx'.ut  them  as  the  bitterness  of 
death, — otliers,  to  an  obscurity  from  which 
■  there  was  no  escape,  and  to  sufferings 
Uvhicli  there  was  none  to  relieve.  He  saw 
these  things,  and  while  he  sorrowed,  he 
longed  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
The  gloomy  fate  of  .Eschylus,  and  tlie  pre- 
destitiation  r»f  the  Stciics,  were  repugnant 
to  a  heart  of  such  a  temperament.  How 
was  the  ilifficulty  to  be  solved  ?  Philoso¬ 
phy  had  imlicated  a  way.  From  the 
point  a.ssumed  in  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  he  viewed  the  wide  range  of  things  liu- 
man  and  divine.  This  answer  involved  liis 
two  great  doctrines — the  pre-existence  of 
the  soul,  and  the  inalienable  freedom  ofthe 
human  will.  The  mode  in  which  he  form¬ 
ed  his  system  will  now  be  readily  perceived. 
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lie  believed  that  tlie  Divine  Being  crea-ling  lliat  bis  enmity  to  God  would  he  de- 
ted,  in  ages  far  past,  multitudes  of  minds,  all  [  stroyed,  and  he  himself  at  last  he  restored 
equal  in  dignity,  and  with  bodies  of  an  ethe- j  to  the  favor  he  had  forfeited.  Probably  it 
real  rarity — for  God  alone  is  incorjioreal.  j  was  not  because,  like  Sir  William  Brown, 
'JMiese  minds  possessed,  and  always  must  r  he  could  never  bring  himself  heartily  to 
possess,  an  e<|ual  power  of  choosing  good  hate  the  devil,’  that  Origen  embraced  this 
and  evil.  'Phe  freedom  thus  granted  was  •  opinion  : — his  systetn  reipiired  that  the  lost 
abused  by  nearly  all  in  a  greater  or  le.ss  de-  *  slntuld  possess  at  least  the  power  of  amend- 
gree.  The  mind,  thus  cooled  in  its  love  to  ment.  As  these  exiles  might  return  to  hea- 
the  Supreme,  became  a  soul  (v'l//,,  which  jven,  so  those  already  tiiere  might,  by  sub- 
he  derived  from  V'l'/o.-,  cold,)  and  was  iu-j  sequent  sin,  forfeit  for  a.^pacetheir  blessed- 
closed  in  a  material  body  of  a  greater  or  *  ness.  Such  spirits  would  again  be  impri- 
less  density,  according  to  the  measure  of  soned  in  earthly  bodies.  For  ihetn  a  new 
its  offence.  'J'o  form  bodies  for  some  of  world,  or  worlds,  would  be  created.  An 
these  souls  whose  sin  had  been  less  deep,  endless  succession  of  worlds  had  preceded 
the  stars  were  created.  Jhich  soul  in-  our  own,  and  an  endless  succession  would 
habits  a  star,  whose  brightness  or  dimness  follow  it.  In  this  belief  Origen  took  his 
bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  moral  j)osi- j  position,  as  it  were,  half-way  between  the 
tion  of  the  spirit  which  animates  it.  The  j  philosophy  of  Ammonius  and  the  statements 
belief  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  anima- j  of  Scripture.  The  former  maintained  the 
ted  natures  may  apj)ear  strange  to  some  of  eternity  of  matter,  the  latter,  on  the  contra- 
our  readers,  but  in  the  time  of  Origen  that  ry,  described  the  creation  of  our  globe ;  and 
faith  was  almost  universal.  It  had  been  this  doctrine  of  a  series  of  creations  might 
handed  down  from  superstition  to  philoso-  be  reconciled  with  either.  On  this  sulqect 
phy,  and  from  one  philosopher  to  another,  he  approached  the  cosmology  of  the  Stoics, 
from  time  immemorial,  'riiales,  who  gave  Our  earth,  as  Oriiren  viewed  it,  was  a 
to  every  thing  a  soul,  did  not  deny  it  to  spot  made  awful  by  the  constant  presence 
these  luminaries;  Pythagoras  had  called  Of  what  is  unearthly.  Nothing  was  mean, 
them  gods  ;  Plato  also  declared  them  divine  ;  or  of  a  trivial  import.  ’Phe  most  obscure 
and  Philo  and  Clement  regarded  them  as  j  event  was  always  the  decline  or  the  dawn- 
pure  and  rational  existences.  Those  souls  '  ing  of  something  momentous.  The  seen 
whose  sin  had  been  of  a  more  heinous  de-  was  lost  in  the  unseen.  By  a  vast  theory, 
scription  were  sent  to  inhabit  the  successive  as  hy  the  lever  of  a  spiritual  Archimedes, 
generations  of  mankind,  and  our  health  and  the  world  seemed  to  have  been  moved  to 
sickness,  beauty  and  deformity,  prosperity  the  very  threshold  of  the  infinite.  The 
and  adversity  on  earth,  are  projiortioned  to  ^  angel,  the  daemon,  and  the  man  were  ever 
the  degree  of  this  supposed  failure  in  a  past  in  closest  intercour.se.  Did  the  Christian 
state  of  probation.  Thus  did  Origen  ac-  faint  beneath  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the 
count  for  these  diversities  of  condition,  and  day,  a  cloud  of  heavenly  witnesses  hung 
attempt  to  retain  the  justice  of  God  unim-  over  him,  and  sought  with  their  wings  to 
pugned.  shelter  him  under  the  scorching  noon  of 

Jn  accordance  with  his  views  concerning  his  alllictions.  To  the  guardian  angels  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  regarded  the  an-  jthe  good — the  ‘  little  children’  of  the  gospel 
gels  as  the  appointed  helpers  of  good  men,  — it  was  alone  permitted  to  behold  the  face 
in  their  efforts  to  become  fitted  for  a  better  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Did  the 
state;  while  evil  spirits,  those  who  in  a  for-  wicked  man  return  from  the  error  of  his 
mer  condition  had  sinned  more  than  man,  ways,  his  emancipated  guardian  ascended 
sought  to  hinder  him  in  the  use  of  these  nearer  to  the  Deity ;  and  as  his  charge 
means  of  improvement.  But  neither  the  grew  to  the  stature  of  the  man  in  Christ  Je- 
good  nor  the  evil  could  exert  over  him  any  sus,  presented  himself,  radiant  with  joy,  at 
power  of  compulsion.  By  the  use  or  the  the  throne  of  God — an  earnest  of  one  more 
abuse  of  this  liberty,  all  souls,  whether  those  soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
of  angels,  men,  or  daemons,  may  progress  Thus  the  good  man  and  his  angelic  guide 
through  a  succession  of  stages,  and  become  were  united  by  the  strongest  ties,  and  lived 
more  holy  or  more  depraved.  Thus  Satan  in  the  constant  interchange  of  service, 
himself  might  become  virtuous,  had  he  the  That  flower  of  the  field,  the  life  of  man, 
desire.  ‘  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de-  was  the  prize  for  which  mighty  agents  of 
stroyed  is  death.’  This  passage  Origen  good  and  evil  entered  the  arena  of  our 
understood  with  reference  to  Satan,  believ-  world.  Each  day  of  each  mortal’s  history 
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was  the  strife  renewed.  Love  aided  man  watched  it  unseen.  As  Origen  traversed 
to  win  a  new  jewel  for  his  future  crown,  the  scenes  once  hallowed  by  the  presence 
hatred  souglit  to  make  him  forge  another  of  our  Lord,  he  longed  for  the  removal  of 
link  of  his  fetters.  The  enemy  of  man  that  veil  of  flesh  which  hid  from  his  view 
sent  the  worm  to  the  root  beneath,  his  the  angels  who  still  walked  there  in  holy 
friend  .sent  the  dew  and  the  sunshine  from  converse,  pointing  out  to  each  other  place 
above.  Did  a  night’s  tempest  spread  terror,!  after  place,  where  the  miracle  had  been 
and  strew  the  earth  with  the  pride  of  some,  wrought,  the  tears  had  fallen,  and  the  blood 
mountain  forest— a  dsemon,  exulting  in  the'  been  shed.  All  these  spirits  would  at  last 
power  granted  him  for  a  while,  had  pas.<ed  |  give  in  the  account  of  their  watch  to  God, 
that  way  in  his  flight,  his  heart  lull  r)l  the:  and  be  promoted  to  a  higher  rank,  or  re- 
wantonness  of  evil.  Did  morning  break,]  moved  to  a  lower,  according  to  their  vigi- 
and  earth,  in  the  fresh  sunlight  and  singing]  lance  in  this  service.  At  the  final  restora- 
of  birds,  seem  to  forget  the  past — good  j  lion,  the  most  malignant  of  the  enemies  of 
angels  were  at  hand,  smiling,  as  they  saw]  Cjod  would  exchange  enmitv  for  penitence, 
the  children  go  forth  to  gather  in  the  fallen:  All  suftering  was  designed  to  heal  rathei 
branches,  that  would  be  fuel  for  their  |  than  to  punish.  When  it  had  done  its  pur- 
hearths  through  the  winter,  and  rejoicing '  g.^torial  work,  and  cleansed  away  the  love 
to  behold  an  emblem  of  the  joy,  which,  |  sin,  the  lamentations  of  the  lost  would  be 
under  the  eye  of  their  h'athcr,  they  had  so  at  an  end,  and  over  the  new  heavens  and  the 
often  caused  to  sj)ring  out  ol  sorrow.  As  new  earth  all  creation  would  rejoice.  Some 
Origen  gazed  on  the  stars,  shining  with  would  again  sin,  and  must  pass  through 
the  intense  brilliancy  peculiar  to  the  nightly  „ew  trials.  The  rise  and  fall  of  immortal 
firmameut  of  the  orientals,  he  felt  that  their  gonls,  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  other 
strange  sympathy  with  man  was  no  mere  worlds,  their  places  of  abode,  would  con- 
poet’s  fiction.  They,  like  man,  were  clothed  ii„ue  for  ever.  But  if  the  happiness  of 
ill  material  bodies.  Like  him  they  longed  „one  was  secured  beyond  possibility  of 
to  be  unclothed,  and  to  rise  to  a  higlier  change,  neither  was  the  suflering  of  any  to 
life.  But  they  had  seen  their  I.ord,  the  pudonged  without  end. 

Creator  of  all  things,  assume  humanity—  'pi,e  people  of  Nuremberg  were  wont  to 
they  had  beheld  him  sufler,  were  sharers  i,a„g  a  small  bell  under  their  tables,  which 
in  the  blessings  that  followed,  and  so  they  |  was  sounded  when  an  expression  escaped 
patiently  fulfilled  their  course  till  the  time  tiig  lips  of  any  guest  which  transgressed 
of  release  should  come.*  The  stars  were  Uie  limits  of  propriety— and  woufd  that, 
the  letters  of  flame,  the  hieroglyphics,  amid  these  high  festivals  of  his  imagina- 
wherein  was  prophecy  concerning  the  rise  1,0,,^  this  great  man  could  have  been  re- 
and  fall  of  nations  written  out  upon  the  called  by  some  warning  sound  within  the 
heavens  as  on  a  scroll. t  But  the  record  ]  boundaries  of  truth  and  soberness.  11  is 
could  not  bo  deciphered  by  man.  It  had  1  toilsome  research  was  on  many  subjects  so 


no  influence  on  the  freedom  of  his  will. 
It  w'as  the  written  language  of  the  angels, 
(^n  mountain  summits,  which  seemed  to  the 
eye  of  mortals  all  solitude,  sat  those  sons  of 
God,  reading  the  history  of  the  future.  A 


much  labor  to  supply  fuel  to  enthusiasm. 
He  appeals  to  Scripture,  quotes  the  very 
passage  that  seems  to  destroy  his  position, 
and  enrols  it  in  the  train  of  his  argument, 
as  his  fancy,  like  a  hawk  which  breaks 


futile  and  presumptuous  science,  called  |  p^ose  from  the  fist  of  the  falconer,  soars 


Astrology,  had  arisen  from  a  few' words  and  j  jjw'ay,  carrying  her  trappings  along  with 
broken  sentences  of  this  celestial  language  ]  i,cr."  To  his  theory,  as  to  the  music  of 
which  fallen  spirits  had  communicated  to  j  Orpije^j,^  the  whole  universe  must  move  in 
bad  men.  1  hus,  man  was  never  alone,  harmony.  Reason  was  the  knight-errant 
Empires,  provinces,  cities,  and  families,  had  of  speculation,  and  was  sent  to  the  ends  of 
their  guardian  angels.  It  was  the  office  o(  ■  the  world  in  search  of  adventures,  to  return 
some  to  watch  over  the  succession  of  ani-i  lay  the  trophies  at  the  feet  of  that  fair 
mal  life,  of  others,  to  su|)#rintend  the  ripen-  visionary.  He  seems  at  times  to  have  said 
ing  of  the  seed  and  tlie  budding  ol  the  |  with  Faust,  w  hen  following  the  ignis- 
flow'cr.  Every  locality,  every  art,  every  j  fatuus — 
science,  was  held  in  charge  by  those  who] 


visionary.  He  seems  at  times  to  have  said 
with  Faust,  when  following  the  ignis- 


*  Ambros.  Ep.  xxxviii.,  ad  Horontianum. 
t  Ori.  Com.  in  Gen.  torn.  iii.  num.  5-P. 
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The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream, 

The  bounds  of  true  and  false  are  pa«t. 
Lead  us  on,  thou  wandering  gleam  ! 
Lead  us  onw'ard,  far  and  fast.” 
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The  opinions  ofOrigcn  witli  regard  to 
the  su(Teriii'rs  ot  Christ  and  the  extent  of  his 

O  ^  ^ 

atonement  became  the  suliject  of  much 
controversy.  He  lielieved  tliat  tlie  atone-' 
rnent  was  the  source  of  blessing  botli  to  ! 
good  and  evil  annels,  as  well  as  to  man.  ! 
He  was  falsely  charged  with  maintaining  | 
that  Christ  wonld  again  siilfer  in  some  form 
for  sin.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  acensa- ' 
tion  is  founded  on  an  unwarrantable  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  part  of  his  system.  It  is  Origen- 
ism  caricatured.  He  thought,  also,  that 
the  blood  of  every  righteous  man  ha<]  pow- 
er  to  expiate  a  part  (d’  human  guilt,  and  | 
that  this  was  especially  the  case  if  prayer 
in  our  behalf  was  ollered  by  the  sulVerer 
that  his  death  minlit  be  made  ellicacious  to 
this  end.  While  the  blood  of  the  saints  i 
derived  its  efficacy  jirincipally  frimi  such  ' 
intercession,  that  of  Christ  atoned  for  sin  , 
.solely  by  the  merit  of  the  sulVerer.  He 
fancied  that,  as  the  offering  of  a  lamb  under 
the  .lewish  dispensation  was  typical  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  so  the  other  victims  re¬ 
presented  that  of  the  saints.  ' 

Wc  h  ave  seen  that  Origen  looked  on  the 
body  wiili  the  eye  of  a  I’latonist,  as  a  mere 
prison-house  to  the  soul.  'J’his  belief  in 
the  evil  of  matter  induced  him  to  resort  to 
the  most  complicated  of  hypotheses,  in  or¬ 
der  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion.  He  regarded  philosophy  as  the  means 
jilaced  in  his  hands,  w.herewith  he  must  la¬ 
bor  to  elucidate  this  among  other  mysteries,  [ 
His  belief  was,  that  the  most  perfect  of  the  J 
created  minds  was  united  to  the  eternal  ' 
Word,  and  was  thus  the  medium  whereby  | 
it  became  possible  for  the  Son  of  (iod  to  ; 
assume  a  mortal  body.  It  could  never,  he  j 
thouerht,  be  the  desire  of  the  Son  of  (lod  to 
become  united  to  a  form  of  llesh.  'JMiis  ' 
mind  of  Christ  it  w’as  which,  first  longing  j 
to  become  united  with  the  Son  of  (jod,  I 
was  afterwards  prompteil  by  love  for  us  to  ' 
become  incarnate.  'I'lie  Son  of  God  was  j 
in  the  body  of  Christ,  but  the  movements 
of  the  human  body  were  directed  by  the  vo¬ 
lition  of  Christ’s  soul  alone.  To  nearer 
contact  witli  materiality  the  Son  of  (iod 
would  never  have  cmidescendcd.  Into 
such  absurdities  was  Origen  carried,  by 
seeking  to  accommodate  every  thing  to 
what  he  thought  an  undeniable  princijile — 
the  essential  evil  of  matter.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  occasion  wonder,  that  statements 
such  as  these,  however  carefully  worded, 
however  prefaced  by  exjiression  of  the  hesi¬ 
tation  with  which  he  advanced  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  should  be  misunderstood  and  misrep- 
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resented  in  a  thousand  wavs,  both  bv  friend.s 
and  adversaries.  He  w  as  made  the  subject 
of  the  most  contradictory  imjmtations. 
Some  declared  him  a  Humanitarian,  others 
were  cjuite  as  certain  that  he  favored  the 
views  of  the  I)oceta\  According  to  many  he 
maintained  the  existence  of  two  Christs. 
'I’hat  he  was  no  believer  in  what  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Arianistn,  the  important  place 
assigned  him  by  Athanasius  among  the  au¬ 
thorities  who  supported  his  great  doctrines, 
is  alone  sufiicient  proof.  Priestley  has 
rightly  observed,  that  though  Origen  was 
thought  to  favor  the  Arian  principles,  he 
did  it  oidy  in  words,  not  in  ideas. 

'J’hough  a  firm  believer  in  the  I'nitv  of 
God,  his  language  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity  is  such  as  might  appear,  in  isolated 
passages,  to  separate  the  Father  and  the 
Son  into  two  distitict  beings.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  opponents 
he  was  calleil  to  combat  on  this  point  were 
mostly  those  who  had  espoused  the  heresy 
of  Noetus.  He  held  the  notion  of  the  em- 
'  anation  of  the  Son  ;  and  in  an  Alexandrian 
I  we  should  have  been  surprised  to  find  it 
'  otherwise,  but  he  expressly  asserts  his  co¬ 
eternity  and  co-e(juality  with  the  Father. 
In  his  reply  to  the  argument  founded  hy 
Celsus  on  the  worship  paid  to  (’hrist,  he 
says,  “  Wc  worship,  therefore,  as  w’e  have 
now  shown,  one  God,  Father  and  Son,  ami 
our  argument  remains  as  imjiregnable  as 
before.  We  do  not  regard  with  an  exces¬ 
sive  veneration  one  who  has  but  lately  ap¬ 
peared,  as  though  he  had  no  existence  be¬ 
fore.  e  believe  his  own  word,  when  he 
tells  us,  ‘  Hefore  Abraham  was,  I  am,’  and 
when  he  says,  ‘I  am  the  truth.’  We  are 
none  of  us  so  stuj)id  as  to  think  that  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Truth  ha<l  no  existence  before  the 
time  of  (Christ’s  appearance.”  *  In  his 
(.’ommentaries  on  Matthew*,  he  remarks  on 
the  brevity  of  idl  time,  “  as  comjtared  with 
the  duration  of  (iod,  of  Chri.st,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  t  In  his  eighth  homily  on 
Jeremiah,  he  says,  ‘‘If  the  soul  have  not 
God  tlie  Father,  if  it  have  not  tlie  Son,  sav- 
'  ing,  ‘  I  and  my  Father  will  come  to  him, 
and  will  make  our  abode  with  him,’  if  it 
'  have  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  desolate.”  In 
'  his  commentary  on  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  Matthew*,  speaking  of  the  transfiguration, 
he  says,  ‘‘  for  the  bright  cloud  of  the  leath¬ 
er,  of  the  Sen,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  over- 

*  Contra  Cels  ,  lib.  viii.  num.  1‘2.  "EraotV  OtJt, 
V.  r.  X. 

t  Coin,  in  Mat.  tom.  xvi.  31. 
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sliiulows  ihe  true  tlisciplcs  of  Jesus.”*  The  i 
folltnv  inff  passage,  w  liile  it  clearly  estab- j 
lihhes  Origeu’s  belief  in  the  divinity  of| 
Christ,  alVords  also  an  exaiii{)lc  of  his  faiici- 1 
ful  mode  of  interpretation,  lie  is  speaking 
t>f  the  wise  men  who  came  from  the  east, 
“  bringing  gift?>,”  he  says,  “  which  they 
presented  to  one  comj)oiinded  of  (lod  and  , 
mortal  man,  as  symbols,  if  1  may  use  the 
term,  gold  as  to  a  king,  myrrh  as  to  one  j 
who  was  to  die,  and  incense  as  to  God. 
These  things  they  oftered  when  they  had  , 
discovered  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but  since ' 
the  incarnate  Saviour  of  the  race  of  men,! 
wh()  was  above  the  angels  who  give  their 
assistance  to  man,  was  God,  an  angel  re¬ 
warded  the  piety  of  the  magi  in  thus  wor- 
ship()i(»g  Jesus,  by  warning  them  not  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Herod,  but  to  go  back  to  their  own 
country  by  another  way.”t  He  calls  Christ, 
in  one  place,  “  second  God,”  ami  asserts 
the  superiority  of  the  Father  as  the  source 
of  power ;  but  expressions  like  tliese  are  no 
proof  that  his  views  on  this  subject  were 
other  than  Tritiitarian.  His  language  is 
not  to  be  tested  by  the  forms  of  speech 
which  came  into  use  after  the  Council  of 
Nice.  In  his  day  nothing  had  been  decid¬ 
ed  respecting  the  use  of  terms  t)n  this  topic. 
The  words  Hypostasis  and  (Jtisia  had  not 
yet  given  rise  to  their  memorable  contest. 

On  the  allegorical  system  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  which  Origen  was  so  distinguished 
a  patron  we  need  say  little,  as  we  have  re¬ 
cently  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  that  subject.  While,  however,  it  is  true 
tliat  Origen  erred  in  this  respect,  as  so  ma¬ 
ny  had  done  before  him,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  his  division  of  the  sense  of  Scripture 
into  verbal,  moral,  and  mystical,  assigned 
to  grammatical  interpretation  a  separate 
and  important  place.  The  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  the  vigor  of  his  mind  embraced 
both  modes  of  interpretation,  and  gave  a 
strong  impulse  to  eacli  among  various  of  his 
successors.  While  eager  to  reach  what  he 
called  the  soul  which  dwelt  within  Scrip¬ 
ture,  he  was  scarcely  less  solicitous  con¬ 
cerning  the  bofly.  'i'hat  careful  treatment 
of  the  letter  of  Scripture  which  had  been 
displayed  by  the  compiler  of  the  Hcxa})Ia, 
was  afterwards  closely  imitated  by  Pamphi- 
lus,  and  many  others  of  hl>  admirers.  It  is 
partly  to  the  exertions  of  Origen  we  must 
attribute  the  rise  of  that  school  of  interpre- 

*  Tom.  xii.  in  Mat.  num.  42.  yap  IIu- 

Tfof,  ^  tor,  Ktii  Tov  ayiav  lli'£v^aro$  vC(pl^Ti  iirivKia^ci  rou$ 
yyt]ciiVi  ’lr)7JV  fiaOrjrus. 

t  Ori.  c.  Celsuiu.  lib.  i.  §  CO.  •  .  * 


tation  so  much  more  trustworthy  than  his 
own,  which  subsetpiently  tiourished  at  An¬ 
tioch.  If  his  speculations  were  often  pro¬ 
ductive  of  mischief  without  intention  of 
his,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  labors 
in  this  respect  and  in  others  were  indirectly 
the  source  of  great  benefit.  A  flower  in 
the  hand  of  the  poet  suggests  at  once  some 
fanciful  analogy.  If  the  dewdrops  are  clus¬ 
tered  within  it,  he  sees  in  them  the  jewels 
of  some  fairy,  wliich  she  left  behind  lier 
when  startled  by  morning  from  her  slumber 
in  the  cup.  If  the  plant  be  withered,  he 
,  fancies  that,  in  the  odor  w  hich  still  remains, 

,  the  soul  of  the  flower  yet  lingers  fondly 
about  the  lifeless  body.  'Phe  botanist,  on 
the  contrary,  subjects  every  part  to  the  clo¬ 
sest  inspection.  He  numbers  the  pistils  and 
stamens,  he  examines  the  conformation  of 

j 

the  corolla,  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  and 
j  assigns  to  the  specimen  its  place.  Origen, 
ion  the  spot  dearest  to  him — the  garden  of 
'  Scripture,  was  both  the  poet  and  the  bota¬ 
nist.  If  his  interpretations  were  exuberant 
,  in  fancy,  none  had  subjected  the  text  to  a 
scrutiny  more  rigorous.  To  the  word  of 
God  he  constantly  refers.  He  quotes  its 
authority  on  every  occasion.  His  error 
I  was  one  of  reverence  rather  than  of  pre- 
,  sumption:  his  very  anxiety  to  do  it  honor, 
to  lose  no  part  of  its  precious  le.sstms,  led 
!  him  often  astray.  He  resembled  a  faithful 
'  servant,  w  ho  striving  to  obey,  not  merely 
i  the  sptiken  commands,  but  the  slightest 
I  look  of  his  master,  sometimes  gives  to  his 
i  glances  a  meaning  they  were  never  in¬ 
tended  to  convey. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  touched  on 
the  opinions  of  Origen  w  ith  regard  to  a  few' 
less  important  topics,  but  our  limits  forbio. 
His  doctrine  on  other  subjects  is  so  perfect- 
i  ly  consistent  with  his  views  of  the  leading 
!  points  te  which  we  have  adverted,  that  the 
reader  will  conjecture  its  complexion  with- 
I  out  ditliculty.  It  remains  to  give  a  brief 
i  account  of  the  fate  of  these  speculations. 

i 

j  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
j  we  find  the  quc.‘=tion  concerning  the  oriho- 
;  doxy  of  Origen  dissolving  the  union  of  the 
i  three  friends — John  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 

!  Rufuuis,  and  Jerome.  The  latter,  dread¬ 
ing  any  imputation  on  his  orthodoxy,  be¬ 
came  the  bitter  opponent  of  his  once  favor¬ 
ite  author,  and  aided  by  Epiphanius,  took 
the  field  against  Rufinus  and  John.  Kufi- 
nus,  repairing  to  Rome,  translated  the  ‘  De 
Principiis,’  and  introduced  the  writings  of 
Origen  among  the  Italian  churches.  In  the 
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year  400,  however,  Anastasitis  bishop  of  nian,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Menas,  the  patri- 
Rome,  departing  from  the  milder  policy  of  arch  of  Constantinople,  declared  Origen  a 
his  predecessor,  Siricius,  condemned  the  heretic,  and  commanded  the  suppression  of 
writings  of  Origen  as  heretical.  In  this  his  works.  The  circumstances  connected 
step  he  followed  the  example  of  Thcophi- i  with  the  condemnation  of  the  memorable 
lus,  under  whose  influence  a  simliar  sen-  three  chapters  were  favorable  for  a  while  to 
tctice  had  been  passed  by  the  Alexandrian  Origenism.  At  the  fifth  cncumenical  coun- 
synod  the  preceding  year.  The  monks  of  cil,  liowever,  summoned  by  Justinian  in  the 
/Egypt  were  divided  into  two  parties.  Ma-  year  the  bishops  of  the  East  finally 

ny  of  theOrigeuists  held  opinions  which  the  condemned  these  chapters,  and  also,  as  is 
departed  Origen  would  never  have  sane-  commonly  believed,  the  tenets  of  Origen. 
Honed.  The  attack  and  defence  were  main-  The  controversy  was  now  at  a  close,  'i’he 
tained  with  immoderate  zeal.  Theophilus’  name  and  the  writings  of  Origen  have  been 
strained  every  nerve  to  crush  the  Origenists. '  regarded  with  detestation  by  the  Greek 
'i’hose  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  con-  churcli  down  to  the  present  day.  Among 
demnation  of  their  master  were  sent  into  the  Latins,  his  doctrines  were  defended  by 
banishment;  many  fled  to  Constantinople,  some  and  attacked  by  others.  llis  works 
and  there  besought  the  intervention  of  were  first  printed  by  Merlin,  early  in  the 
Chrysostom.  This  bishop  was  then  in  fa-  sixteenth  century.  Erasmus  was  a  great 
vor  with  the  empress.  Theophilus  was  ci-  admirer  of  Origen  ;  he  wrote  his  life,  and 
ted  to  appear.  But  the  upright  and  pious  translated  some  of  the  Commentaries  on 
Chrysostom  was  no  match  for  the  wily  ma-  Matthew' into  Latin.  Luther’s  opinion  con- 
chinations  of  his  rival.  Chrysostom  had  !  corning  him  is  well  known  :  ‘  Origenem 

not  feared  to  rebuke  the  \ices  of  that  most !  jamdudum  dirisdevovi.’  That  of  Beza  was 
licentious  of  courts.  'J’heojihilus  saw  his  scarcely  more  favoral  le.  Genebrard  pub- 
advantarre,  and  rallied  about  him  the  cour-  lished  a  corrected  edition  of  his  works,  con- 
tiers  who  were  hostile  to  the  bishop.  lie  taining  several  which  had  not  previously 
contrived  to  exchange  the  position  of  the  I  been  made  public,  and  in  his  Collectanea 
accused  for  that  of  the  accuser.  Chrysos-  has  spared  no  labor  in  defending  his  au- 
toin,  though  summoned  by  an  imperial  le-jthor  from  the  various  imputations  cast  upi'ii 
gate,  refused  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  a  ‘  him.  That  mystical  tendency  which  forms 
synod  convened  by  Theophilus,  and  com- j  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  doctrines  of 
posed  of  his  enemies.  He  was  excoinmuni- !  Origen,  has  been  revived  in  more  than  one 
cated,  and  banished  to  Bithynia.  An  earth- 1  connexion  in  modern  times, 
quake,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  people  in 

lavor  of  their  beloved  prelate,  produced  a  Of  the  merits  of  Origen  we  must  judge 
temporary  re-action  ;  he  returned  in  tri-  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  His  labors  entitie 


umph,  but  his  adversaries  gave  him  no  rest,  him  to  no  less  at  our  hands.  Of  this  victim 
Eudoxia  again  became  his  enemy.  A  se-  of  unmeasured  censure — this  idol  of  indis- 
cond  banishment  w'as  the  result,  and  he  j  criminate  praise,  we  can  now  form  a  dis- 
died  a  few  years  afterwards  in  exile.  In  I  passionate  estimate.  'Lhe  uproar  of  the  coi.- 
a!l  this  it  is  evident  that  the  original  cause  !  tests  which  ensued  upon  his  death  has  dle<l 


of  the  dispute  had  been  lost  sight  r.f  early  in 
the  contest.  In  the  hands  of  Theoptiilus  it 


away.  Those  funeral  games  are  ended. 
We  arc  not,  like  his  contemporaries,  ap- 


iiecame  a  personal  quarrel,  and  was  protract- I  plauding  now  Jerome,  and  now  Kufinus, 
ed  until  the  complete  overthrow'  of  his 'as  they  strain  and  turn  in  their  grapple  of 
riral  had  left  the  field  open  to  his  ambition,  j  hatred.  Let  not  the  evil  which  w  as  no 
The  controversy  resjiecting  (Jrigen  w  as  i  part  of  his  design  be  laid  to  his  charge, 
revived  in  the  sixth  century.  The  monks '  Let  his  love  to  the  Most  Holy,  w  hom  he 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  together  with  sever-:  wished  to  serve,  be  present  with  us  when 
al  bishops,  labored  zealously  in  defence  of  vve  think  on  the  multitude  of  his  errors, 
his  doctrines.  Nonnus,  Leontius,  Domi- j  His  whole  life  he  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
tian,  and  Theodore,  were  distinguished  by  to  his  Maker — calumny  alone  would  snatch 
their  activity  in  the  cause.  Some  of  the  the  offering  from  the  altar.  ‘I  shall  know 
more  violent  of  the  Origenist  party  assem-  after  death,’  said  he,  ‘  whether  those  stars  are 
bled  in  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  indeed  animated.’  We  bel.eve  that  he  now 
down  the  monasteries  of  their  opponents,  does  know — in  heaven.  As  we  judge  of 
A  system  of  reprisals  was  commenced.  The  him,  so  should  we  be  concerned  to  judge 
matter  was  at  length  brought  before  Justi*  of  others.  It  is  good  to  evince  fairness  to- 
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wards  the  dead  ;  it  is  better,  because  often 
more  difficult,  to  clierisb  a  like  spirit  as! 
regards  the  living.  VV'ouId  that  we  saw  ! 
less  among  ourselves  of  that  temper  which  j 
is  blind  to  great  excellence  because  of; 
small  faults:  which  makes  one  point  of; 
diflTerence  of  more  account  than  many  ofj 
union:  and  would  deny  the  conqueror  his' 
laurels  because  his  victory  was  not  gained' 
according  to  a  certain  pet  system  of  tactics,  j 
The  wise  do  not  expect  to  find  a  union  ofj 
opposite  qualities  in  the  same  person.  The' 
same  caution  which  would  have  disposed  ^ 
Origen  to  stop  short  on  the  brink  of  the 
errors  into  which  he  plunged,  would  akso^ 
have  taught  him  to  regard  the  Ilexapla  as, 
a  task  too  gigantic  for  one  mind,  and  thei 
refutation  of  Cclsus  as  a  labor  wliich  so[ 
old  a  man  might  well  leave  to  others 
retaining  more  of  the  vigor  of  youth.  The' 
very  ardor  which  led  him  wrong  was  indis-j 
pensable  to  his  going  so  far  as  he  did' 
aright.  The  Christian  army  which  em¬ 
ployed  this  giant  to  do  battle  in  their  van 
had  no  great  cause  for  complaint  if  their 
hero  was  not  always  subject  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  discipline.  The  utility  and  the  j 
inconveniences  of  such  an  ally  were  not 
to  be  separated.  Yet  nothing  is  morel 
common  than  to  hear  distinguished  men  j 
blamed  for  the  want  of  qualities  which  are; 
hardly  compatible  with  the  stronger  forms  j 
of  excellence  which  gave  them  their  dis-j 
tinction.  j 

We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  in¬ 
quiry,  somewhat  of  the  evil  which  follows 
from  assigning  to  human  reason  undue 
authority  in  matters  of  religion.  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not  sent  into  the  world  to  go  the 
round  of  the  high  courts  of  our  philosophy, 
and  thankfully  to  accept  the  place  which 
might  be  allotted  to  her  in  a  verdict  from  I 
that  quarter.  It  is  not  an  imperfect  system 
which  the  later  wisdom  of  the  world  has 
been  left  to  correct  and  mature — no  tempo¬ 
rary  edifice  which  a  future  ago  might  pull 
down,  and  reconstruct  in  adaptation  to  new 
principles  of  taste.  If  we  may  credit  some 
of  our  sophists,  it  descended  from  heaven 
like  some  of  the  deified  stones  of  antiquity, 
in  a  shapelessness  which  the  superstition  of 
a  ruder  age  only  could  have  consented  to 
worship ;  and  it  has  becn^eserved  to  them 
lo  give  it  symmetry  and  soul,  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  worthy  of  the  homage  of  a  more 
enlightened  race.  Christianity  has  not 
fallen  so  low'  as  lo  be  thankful  for  such 
services.  The  iranscendenlalist  bestows 
upon  it  his  lip-homage,  but  it  is  given  as  to 


a  sovereign  whose  power  has  been  secured 
for  the  most  part  by  usurpation.  For  ages 
men  have  lived  under  the  influence  of  its 
sublime  Actions,  and  thought  them  real. 
Reason  is  now  to  deliver  them  from  the 
thraldom  ot  its  fascinations,  and  disclosing 
the  objects  ot  their  veneration  in  its  true 
({ualities,  to  show  them  how  simple  is  the 
tare  which  men  have  mistaken  for  angels’ 
food.  Our  philosopher  invites  us  to  his 
Canaan,  but  has  first  dried  up  the  milk  and 
honey  which  flowed  there.  Nor  will  any 
man  be  attracted  towards  the  promised  land 
of  these  speculators  by  the  bright  light  rest¬ 
ing  upon  it.  They  provide  not  a  little 
against  attack  by  taking  care  not  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  The  force  ot  the  enemy  advances 
with  the  more  formidable  appearance  from 
coming  upon  you  in  a  fog.  When  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  was  besieging  a  castle  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  a  potent  necromancer 
[iromised  ‘  to  make  the  ayre  so  thicke,  that 
they  within  shal  thynke  that  there  is  a  grer.! 
bridge  on  the  see  ; — and  w  han  they  within 
the  casiell  se  this  bridge,  they  will  be  so 
afrayde,  that  they  shall  yelde  them  to  your 
mercy.’  German  metaphysics  can  perform 
its  feats  of  this  kind  upon  occasion.  Fa¬ 
vored  as  they  arc  by  obscurity,  these  heroes 
fight  like  the  soldiers  of  Vespasian,  who 
were  indebted  for  the  victory  in  a  night 
engagement  with  the  Vilellians  to  the 
long  shadows  which  the  rising  moon  threw 
before  tliern.  It  has  been  a  common  poliev 
with  p<»werful  nations,  when  entertaining 
designs  on  the  liberty  of  a  neighbor,  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  weaker  slate  stands  in  need 
of  their  assistance,  and  then  lo  exact  sub¬ 
serviency  as  the  price  of  protection,  'fhis 
has  been  too  much  the  course  pursued  bv 
the  philosophy  t>f  the  sclvvols  towards  the 
religion  of  the  Scriptures.  Sound  philos<v 
phy  and  sound  theology  are  one,  and  the 
best  means  of  protecting  Christianity  again::: 

;  the  mischiefs  of  a  false  philosophy  is  to  de¬ 
monstrate  its  just  relation  to  the  true. 

F'roni  the  Meliopolitan. 

'  TIIF.  ENTR.\NCE  INTO  LII'E  OE 
ALEX.^NDER  DUMAS. 

I 

j  TRANSLATED  FROM  THF.  FRENCH  BY  A.  R.  F. 

I  WAS  about  entering  my  twenty-firr; 
year,  when  my  mother,  coming  into  my 
chamber  one  morning,  embraced  me  wifi 
tears,  and  said, 
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“  My  dear,  I  have  just  sold  all  we  pos¬ 
sessed  in  order  to  pay  our  debts.” 

“  Well,  my  mother  !” 

“  Well,  my  poor  child,  our  debts  paid, 
there  remain  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
francs.” 

“  Per  annum  ?” 

My  mother  smiled  sadly. 

“  For  all  our  means?”  continued  I. 

“  For  all.” 

“Very  well,  mother;  1  will  this  evening 
take  the  fifty-three  francs  and  set  out  for 
Paris.” 

“  What  will  you  do  there,  my  poor  hoy?” 

“  1  will  see  the  friends  of  my  father — 
Sebastiani  and  the  Duke  of  llelluna,  the 
Minister  of  War.  My  father,  who  was  an 
older  general  than  them  all,  and  who  com¬ 
manded  four  armies,  has  seen  them  nearly 
all  under  his  orders.  We  have  a  letter  from 
IJelluna,  in  which  he  says  that  it  is  to  my 
father  he  owes  his  favor  with  Buonaparte; 
a  letter  from  Sebastiani,  in  which  he  thanks 
him  for  having  permission  for  his  joining 
the  army  of  Egypt;  letters  of  Jourdan,  and 
Bernadotte  also.  Very  well;  Iwillgoeven 
to  Sweden,  if  necessary,  and  having  found 
the  king,  will  appeal  to  liis  souvenir  as  a 
soldier.” 

“  And  what  shall  I  do  during  that  time  ?” 

“You  are  riirht — but  be  easy;  I  shall 

O  w  ^  ^ 

have  no  need  to  go  further  than  I’aris.  I 
set  out  this  evening.” 

“  Do  what  you  will,”  said  my  mother, 
embracing  me  a  second  time  ;  “  it  is  per¬ 
haps  an  inspiration  of  God,”  and  she  left 
me. 

I  leaped  out  of  bed,  more  proud  than  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  news  I  had  just  heard,  for  I 
was  about  to  be  good  for  something,  and  to 
return  to  my  motlier — mu  the  cares  she  had 
lavished  on  me,  for  that  was  impossible,  but 
to  spare  her  those  daily  torments  which 
narrow  means  always  drag  after  them,  and 
to  support  lier  aged  years  by  my  labor.  1 
was  now  a  man  ;  because  the  existence  of  a 
woman  was  about  to  depend  on  me.  A 
thousand  projects,  a  thousand  hopes,  passed 
through  my  mind  ;  besides,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  1  should  not  obtain  all  1  asked 
for  when  I  said  to  those  men  on  whom  my 
future  hung,  “That  which  I  demand  is  for 
my  mother  ;  for  the  widow  of  your  old  com¬ 
panion  in  arms  ;  for  my  mother — my  good 
mother.” 

Born  at  Villers  Coterets,  a  little  town  ol 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
easily  guessed  that  it  did  not  possess  any 
{Treat  resources  for  education.  A  good  and 

O  w 


worthy  abbe,  loved  and  respected  by  every¬ 
body,  had  given  me  lessons  in  l^atin  for 
five  or  six  years;  as  for  arithmetic,  three 
schoolmasters  in  succession  had  given  uj) 
all  hope  of  driving  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  into  my  head.  Instead  of  this  I 
possessed  a  rustic  education — that  is  to  sav, 

I  rode  every  horse  that  came  in  iny  way, 
would  go  thirty  miles  to  a  ball,  fenced  pretty 
well,  played  tennis  like  Saint  George,  and 
rarely  missed  a  hare  or  a  partridge  at  thirty 
paces.  All  my  preparations  made — an  af¬ 
fair  of  no  great  length — I  went  to  all  my 
ac(piaintance,  to  announce  my  departure  to 
Paris. 

In  the  cafe  adjoining  tlie  diligence  office 
there  was  an  old  friend  of  my  father,  and  he 
had  besides  this  friendship  some  gratitude 
to  our  family  ;  for  when  he  was  wounded 
one  day  out  shooting,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  carried  to  our  house,  and  the  attentions  he 
had  received  from  my  mother  and  sister  re¬ 
mained  on  his  memory.  Of  great  influence 
from  his  fortune  and  probity,  he  had  carried 
by  assault  tlie  election  of  General  Foy,  his 
schoolfellow.  He  offered  me  a  letter  for  the 
honorable  deputy.  I  accepted  it,  embra¬ 
ced  him,  and  went  to  say  adieu  to  the  wor¬ 
thy  abbe,  who  approved  of  my  design,  em¬ 
braced  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  when 
I  asked  him  for  advice,  he  opened  the  Bible, 
and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  these  words — 

“  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you.” 

That  evening  I  left  and  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  1  put  up  in  a  modest  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Germain  Auxerrois.  Convinced  iliat 
society  was  calumniated,  that  the  world  was 
a  garden  of  golden  flowers,  of  w  Inch  all  the 
gates  were  about  to  open  before  me,  and 
that  1  had  only,  like  Ali  Baba,  tt)  pro¬ 
nounce  the.  word  sesame  to  cleave  rocks, 
tliat  same  evening  1  wrote  to  the  Minister 
of  War,  asking  for  an  audience,  and  detail¬ 
ing  my  right  to  this  favor  in  the  name  of 
my  father,  through  delicacy  passing  over  in 
silence  the  service  that  had  been  rendered, 
but  wbich  a  letter  of  the  marshal,  tliat  I  had 
at  all  hazards  brought  with  me,  incontesta¬ 
bly  proved.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt 
dreams  of  the  thousand  and  one  nii:hts. 
The  next  morning  I  bought  an  almanac 
containing  twenty-five  thousand  addresses, 
and  then  I  s(  l  out  on  my  travels. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Marshal  Jourdan. 
He  had  very  vague  remembrances  that  there 
ever  had  existed  a  General  Alexander  Du¬ 
mas,  but  he  had  never  heard  that  he  had  a 
son.  In  spite  of  all  1  could  say  I  left  him 
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at  tlie  end  of  ten  minutes,  appearing  very  ness  to  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  the  gen- 
little  persuaded  of  my  existence.  end.” 

1  next  went  to  (jieneral  Sebastiani.  lie  The  painter  turned  round, 

was  in  his  oflice  ;  four  or  five  secretaries  “What!  parblieu  ;  'tis  1,”  said  he. 

were  writing  to  his  dictation.  Each  ol  ”  You  ?” 

them  had  on  his  desk,  besiiles  his  pen,  [la-  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  so 

per,  and  penknives,  a  gold  snuff-box,  which  !  full  of  astonishment  that  he  beiranto  laugh, 
he  presented,  open,  to  the  general,  when  ‘‘ (ieneral,”  said  I  to  him,  “lam  the  son 
he  stopped  before  him.  The  general  deli- 'of  your  old  comrade  in  arms  in  Egypt — of 
cately  introduced  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  |  Alexander  Dumas.” 

voluptuously  tasted  the  Spanish  siiulf,  and  j  He  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  after  a 
recommenced  walking  about  the  room,  now  moment’s  silence,  said, 
lengthways,  now  across.  My  visit  was  short,  “ ’Tis  true;  you  are  the  picture  of 
for  whatever  respect  1  might  have  for  the  [  him.” 

general,  I  felt  little  inclination  to  become  Two  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  and 
a  snutV-box  holder.  throwing  down  his  brush,  he  extended  a 

I  returned  to  my  hotel  a  little  disappoint-  hand,  which  I  had  a  greater  desire  to  kiss 
ed — my  golden  dreams  were  tarnished.  1  '  than  to  grasp. 

took  up  my  almanac,  and  was  turning  over  “  What  brings  you  to  Paris,  my  poor 
the  leaves  at  hazard,  when  I  saw  a  name  I  boy?”  said  he;  “  for  if  I  recollect  riglitly, 
had  so  often  heard  pronounced  by  my  mo-  you  are  living  with  your  mother  in  I  don’t 
ther  with  so  much  praise  that  1  trembled  know  what  village.” 

with  joy  ;  it  was  that  of  General  Verdier,  “  True,  ijeneral  ;  but  my  mother  is  grow- 
who  had  served  in  Egypt  under  my  father.  |  ing  old,  and  we  are  poor.” 

1  drove  to  the  Hue  du  Eaubotirg  Montniar-I  “Two  songs  of  which  I  know  the  air,” 
tre.  No.  4 — it  was  there  he  lived.  j  murmured  he. 

“  General  Verdier,”  I  asked  at  the  lodge,  j  “I  am  therefore  come  to  Paris  in  the 
“ 'Phe  fourth  story  ;  the  little  door  on  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  small  situation  in 
left.”  order  to  support  her  in  my  turn,  as  she  has 

1  made  the  porter  repeat  it — yes,  1  had  supported  me  until  now.” 
heard  properly.  ”  Parblieu  !”  said  1  to  “  Very  proper  ;  but  a  place  is  a  thing 
myself,  while  I  was  mounting  the  stairs ;  not  easily  got  now-a-days.” 

“  this,  at  all  events,  dt)es  not  resemble  the  “  But,  general,  I  have  reckoned  on  your 
footmen  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  or  the  Swiss  protection.” 
of  the  lEuel  Sebastiani.  General  Verdier;  “  Hum  !” 
the  fourth  floor ;  the  door  on  the  left.  I  repeated. 

This  man  ought  to  remember  my  father.”  “  My  protection  !”  He  smiled  bitterly, 
1  reached  the  t»>p  of  the  stairs.  A  modest  |  “  .My  poor  child,  if  you  wish  to  take  lessons 
green  c(  rd  hung  by  the  door.  I  rang —  j  in  painting,  my  protection  can  go  so  far  as 
wailing  this  third  proof  in  order  to  know  j  to  give  you  some,  and  yet  you’ll  be  no  great 
how  much  I  might  depend  upon  mankind,  j  painter  if  you  do  not  excel  your  master. 
The  door  opened;  a  man  of  about  sixty  '  My  protection  !  there  is  not  any  body  in  the 
appeared.  He  had  on  a  cap  bordered  with  |  world  besides  yourself  who  would  think  of 
fur,  an  old-fashioned  waistcoat  and  Iron-  asking  me  for  it.” 
sers  falling  about  his  shoes;  in  one  hand  he  j  “  And  why  ?” 

lield  a  palette  charged  with  colors,  and  in  “  Is  it  not  because  those  rascals  have 
the  other  a  brush.  1  thought  I  had  made  a  cashiered  me  under  the  pretext  of  I  know 
mistake,  and  looked  at  the  other  doors.  not  what  conspiracy?  so  that,  as  you  per- 
“  What  do  you  want,  sir?”  said  he.  ceive,  I  paint  pictures;  do  you  wish  to  do 

“To  present  my  res|)ects  to  General  1  so  too?” 

Verdier;  but  perhaps  1  am  mistaken.”  j  “Thank  you,  general,  I  do  not  know 
“No,  no,  you  are  imt  mistaken,  it  is  Aiow  to  draw’  a  str«d;e,  and  the  apprentice- 
here.”  ship  would  be  too  long” 

1  entered  into  an  atelier.  “  M'hat  do  you  w’ish,  my  friend  ;  this  is 

“With  your  permissi«)n,  sir?”  said  the  j  all  I  can  olTer  you.  Ah!  there’s  the  half 
man  in  the  cap  to  me,  setting  lr»  w('rk  at  a  »>f  my  purse;  I  didn’t  remember  it,  for  it  is 
battle-piece,  in  the  painting  of  which  1  had  hardly  worth  the  trouble.” 
interrupied  him.  He  opened  the  drawer  of  a  small  cabi- 

“  Certainly,  if  you  will  have  the  kind-  net,  in  which  there  were,  I  well  recollect, 
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two  pieces  of  gold,  and  ftiriy  francs  in  | 
silver.  j 

“  1  thank  yon,  general,  I  arn  almost  as 
rich  as  yourself.”  Tears  were  in  rny  eyes. 

“  I  thank  you,  hut  yon  will  give  me  some 
advice  as  to  the  proceedings  1  ought  to 
take.” 

“  Oh !  as  much  of  that  as  you  like,  j 
Let  us  see  what  are  your  designs  ;  what  j 
have  you  done  ?”  I 

“  1  have  written  to  Marshal  the  Duke  of! 
Belluna.”  j 

The  general,  while  painting  a  Cossack’s  ; 
face,  made  a  grimace  which  might  be ! 
translated  into,  “If  you  have  nothing  else  j 
to  depend  upon,  my  poor  fellow.” 

“  I  have  also,”  added  I,  replying  to  his 
thought,  “  an  introduction  to  General  Foy, 
the  deputy  of  our  department.” 

“  Ah,  ah,  this  is  another  affair ;  very 
well,  my  child,  don’t  wait  for  the  answer  of 
the  minister,  but  carry  your  letter  to  the  j 
general  and  be  easy,  f«»r  he  will  receive  you 
well.  Now  then,  will  you  dine  with  me? 
and  we  will  chat  about  your  father.” 

“  With  much  pleasure,  general.” 

“  Come  back  at  six  o’ch^ck.” 

1  took  leave  of  General  Verdier. 

On  the  morrow  I  jiresented  myself  at 
the  honorable  deputy’s.  lie  turned  round, ' 
hearing  the  door  of  his  sanctuary  open, 
and,  with  his  natural  vivacity,  fixed  his 
piercing  eyes  on  me. 

“  M.  Alexander  Dumas?”  said  he. 

“  Yes,  general.” 

“  Are  you  the  son  of  him  who  command¬ 
ed  the  army  of  the  Alps?” 

“  Yes,  general.” 

“  lie  was  a  brave  man.  Can  I  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  ?  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  do  all  in  my  power.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  take. 

I  have  to  give  you  a  letter  from  M.  Danre.” 

“  Let  us  see  what  my  good  friend  says.” 

He  began  to  read. 

“  He  recommends  you  to  me  most  par¬ 
ticularly ;  he  loves  you,  then,  well.” 

“  As  a  son.” 

“  Very  well,  let  us  see  what  we  can  make 
of  you.” 

“  Whatever  you  like,  general.” 

“  But  I  must  first  know  what  you  are  fit 
for.’ 

“Oh,  nothing  very  great.” 

“  Let  us  see  what  you  know — a  little 
mathematics  ?” 

“  No,  general.” 

“  You  have  at  least  some  idea  of  alcjehra 
— of  geometry — of  physics  ?” 


[Jan. 

He  paused  between  each  word,  and  at 
each  word  I  felt  the  perspiration  rolling  off 
my  forehead. 

“  No,  general,”  said  I,  stammering. 

He  perceived  my  embarrassment. 

“  You  have  studied  the  law  ?” 

“  general.” 

“  You  know  Latin  and  Greek  ?” 

“  A  little.” 

“  Do  you  sjieak  any  living  language?” 

“  Italian  pretty  well,  German  pretty 
badly.” 

“  I  will  then  place  you  in  Laffitte’s  office. 
You  understand  accounts?” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Oh!  gen¬ 
eral,”  said  I,  “  my  education  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  ;  but  I  will  make  it  up,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor.” 

“  But  in  the  mean  time,  my  friend,  have 
you  any  thing  to  support  you  ?” 

“Oh!  I  have  nothing,”  answered  I, 
overwhelmed  by  the  feeling  of  my  incapa¬ 
city. 

“  Give  me  your  address,”  said  he,  “  I 
will  rellect  upon  what  I  can  do  for  you.” 

I  wrote. 

“  We  are  saved,  you  have  an  excellent 
I  hand.” 

Yes,  indeed,  I  had  that  certificate  of  in¬ 
capacity — a  good  hand — a  good  hand.  I 
let  my  head  fall  between  my  two  hands. 
General  Foy  continued,  without  perceiving 
what  passed  through  my  mind, 

“  Listen  !  I  dine  to-day  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  ;  I  will  speak  to  him  about  you. 
Write  out  a  petition.” 

I  obeyed.  He  folded  it  up,  after  having 
written  a  few  lines  on  the  margin,  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  and,  extending  his  hand  in  token 
I  of  friendship,  asked  me  to  breakfast  with 
I  him  on  the  following  morning, 
j  When  I  returned  to  my  hotel  I  found  a 
j  letter  from  the  minister,  who,  not  having 
j  time  to  receive  me  per.sonally,  asked  me  to 
j  explain  by  writing  the  subject  of  my  de- 
.  mand.  I  replied  that  the  audience  I  had 
I  asked  for  had  no  other  object  than  to  give 
I  him  the  original  of  a  letter  of  thanks  he  had 
written  to  my  father — his  general ;  but  that, 
not  being  able  to  see  him,  I  contented  my¬ 
self  with  sending  him  the  copy  of  it. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  house  of  Gen¬ 
eral  F«)y,  my  only  hope. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  with  a  smiling  face, 
“  you  are  to  enter  the  secretary’s  office  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  supernumerary,  with 
a  salary  of  I2t)0  francs  ;  it  is  no  great  mat¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  for  you  to  work.” 
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“  It’s  a  fortune,  and  when  shall  I  be 
installed  ?” 

“  'I'o-day,  if  you  wish.” 

”  Do  you  permit  me  to  announce  this 
good  news  to  my  mother  ?” 

”  Yes,  place  yourself  there.” 

I  wrote  to  her  to  sell  all  that  she  had,  to 
come  to  join  me.  When  I  had  finished  I 
turned  toward  the  general ;  he  was  looking 
at  me  with  an  expression  of  inexpressible 
kindness,  that  reminded  me  that  1  had  not 
even  thanked  him.  1  leaped  on  his  neck 
and  kissed  him.  He  besan  to  lau^h. 

o  o 
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In  two  vols.  \2mo.  Edward  Moxon.  Lon¬ 
don,  1844. 

The  present,  we  are  told,  is  an  unpoetical 
age  ;  and  truly,  when  we  give  heed  to  the 
sounds  that  most  frequently  enter  our  wea¬ 
ried  cars,  and  consider  the  chief  pursuits  and 
engagements  of  that  aggregate  humanity, 
which  is  rushing  past  us  in  breathless  chase 
of  what  it  holds  to  be  the  chief  good,  we 
are  half  inclined  to  believe  the  aflirmation, 
and  despairingly  enunciate  that  this  is  the 
age  of  sense^  as  opposed  to  intellect,  of 
understanding,  rather  than  reason — an  age 
in  which,  with  ru<le  hands,  we  analyze  and 
dissect  what  we  once  worshipped,  heedless 
of  our  impotence  to  re-unite,  and  re-an¬ 
imate  with  a  vivifying  spirit,  whose  subtle 
nature  has  eluded  our  coarse  search,  the 
sundered  fragments  of  the  "ood,  the  stroiifr, 
ami  the  beautiful  ; — that  it  is  an  age  of 
share-markets,  and  steam-whistles,  and  of 
travelling  swifter  than  the  wind  ;  as  though 
it  were  the  great  end  of  existence  to  anni¬ 
hilate  space,  while  the  time  thus  redeemed 
is  not  always  employed,  so  far  as  we  see,  to 
any  nobler  purpose  than  it  was  some  thirty 
years  ago  in  a  heavy  stage.  Life  is  so  much 
all  hurry  and  hot  haste,  that  our  ‘  well  of 
English’ — deep,  clear,  and  profound  as  are 
its  crystal  waters,  being  inadequate  rightly 
to  designate  it,  we  are  forced  to  ransack  the 
new  vocabulary  of  our  Trmsatlantic  breth¬ 
ren,  expressly  constructed  for  this  high- 
pressure  state  of  things;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  feverish  excitements,  vivid 
anxieties,  and  ceaseless  turmoil  that  pre¬ 
vail  are  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  the 
develo[)meut(»f  the  poetic  faculty.  A  priori, 
one  would  say  that  steam-engines  and 


poetry  must  flourish  in  inverse  proportions. 
Nor,  jierchance,  would  the  conclusion  be 
invalidated,  even  by  a  desperate  attempt  to 
extract  sentiment  out  of  a  railway — such  as 
we  have  seen — nor  by  Miss  Barrett’s  press¬ 
ing  locomotives  into  the  service  under  the 
[high  sounding  alias  of  ‘resonant  steam 
eagles’ — for  which  the  thanks  of  all  railway 
proprietors,  more  particularly  in  rural,  pic¬ 
turesque  districts,  are  her  undoubted  due. 

And  yet,  with  so  much  in  its  support,  we 
can  but  yield  a  half  assent  to  this  assertion 
of  the  hard,  prosaic  character  of  the  time, 
while  our  memory  lingers  over  strains  that, 
but  a  few  short  years  ago,  were  wont  to 
awake  all  the  finer  impulses  of  our  nature, 
and  which  now,  amidst  the  stern  realities  of 
more  mature  life,  disiil  a  yet  richer  influ¬ 
ence, — are  more  lovely  and  more  soothing. 
For,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  those 
pleasures  which  have  their  source  in  the  im¬ 
agination,  have  not  always  the  strongest 
attraction  in  our  more  imaginative  days,  but 
are  often  most  prized,  most  eagerly  sought, 
when  the  flights  of  fancy  have  been  tamed 
by  the  cares  and  sorrows  which  wait,  in 
accumulating  groups,  on  all  who  are  tread¬ 
ing  that  path  whose  termination  is  lost 
amidst  the  shadows  of  the  future,  and  when 
all  our  own 

‘  bright  hopes  and  hues  of  day, 

Have  faded  into  twilight  gray.’ 

eagerly  do  w'e  seek  to  escape  out  of  our¬ 
selves  into  the  ideal  world  which  the  |)oet 
opens  to  us, — to  exchange  our  gloomy  hor¬ 
izon  for  his  sunshine,  the  heavy  vapors 
with  which  we  are  surrounded,  for  his  pure, 
calm-breathing  atmosphere  !  And  contrast 
heightens  the  charm.  While  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  arises  from  appreciation  of  artistic 
skill,  and  a  contemplation  of  sublime  truth 
— and  to  teach  this  is  one  of  thesublirnest 
uses  of  poetry — is  necessarily  foreign  to 
our  light-hearted  youth.  Of  course  we 
speak  not  here  of  those  dull  beings  who, 
getting  older  and  worse,  can  only  enjoy 
their  newspaper,  or  the  latest  accounts  from 
the  Slock  exchange, — whose  prime  object, 

•  that  for  which  they  sleep,  eat,  talk,  work, 
live,  and  die,  is,  to  keep  doubling  their 
capital,  and  who  to  attain  that  would  wil¬ 
lingly  sell  themselves  to  the  Evil  One — 
with  the  full  intention  of  over-reaching  him 
in  the  bargain,  and  than  w'hom  none  would 
be  more  likely  so  to  dt) — we  speak  not  of 
these,  but  of  people  with  souls,  acutely, 
quiverlngly  sensible  to  all  tlie  impressions 
which  can  be  made  on  that  ethereal  princi- 
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pie,  with  its  mysterious  tuiiicle — thro’  whose  |  such  representatives.  Refreshed  by  such  a 
inediurn  percliancc  these  impressions  are  muster  roll,  for  whose  sake  we  can  even 
transmitted — to  enwrap  the  vivifying  flame  ;  forgive  miles  of  railways,  boring  their  im- 
— and,  if  those  old  Cirecks  are  to  be  believed,  |>udent  way  through  the  rugged  lull-side, 
to  enable  it  to  play  the  ghost  when  separated  and  sharing  through  the  plain,  we  may 
from  its  material  case — and  who,  thus  ex-  surely  take  heart  of  grace,  and  bohlly  pro¬ 
posed  to  greater  snliering,  from  all  its  ordi-  nonnee  it  a  libel  on  the  age  thus  to  desig¬ 
nary  sources,  have  some  amends  for  this,nateit.  But  we  verily  fear  that  if  we — 
ex(jijisite  susceptibility  in  the  still  greater  we  mean  such  as  delight  in  all  the  bustle 
capacity  of  enjoyment  than  their  neighbors  and  hurry  of  the  day  that  we  have  been 
w  hich  ii  bestows  on  them.  There  arc  finding  fault  with — if  we  have  not  killed  our 
doubtless  many  of  these  who  will  join  us  i  poets,  we  have  at  least  frozen  or  silenced 
in  saying  that  what  little  liking  for  the.  most  of  them,  for  we  miss  many  of  the  old 
world  we  set  out  with,  it  has  ‘  jileased  well-known  names  which  were  wont  to 
Heaven  to  decrease  on  further  acquaint-  gladden  us.  On  Southey’s  teeming  verse, 
ance ;’  and  to  them  we  apjieal  for  the  truth  less  fascinating,  however,  to  us  than  his 
of  our  assertion,  that  so  much  the  more  ;  manly  Hnglish  prose,  and  Coleridge’s  mu- 
bounding  is  our  love  for  nature,  so  much  sic-breathing  rvthm — a  dance  of  sweet 
the  more  earnest  our  love  for  that  Iran-  sounds,  the  portals  of  the  tomb  have  closed  ; 
script  of  pure-souled  nature — be  it  material  and  llemans  is  no  more — the  beauty  of 
or  intellectual — poetry.  Not  your  dark,  j  whose  verse  was  still  surpassed  by  the 
gloomy,  turbid,  verse,  whose  only  1  beauty  of  her  character;  whose  poetry, 

value,  if  value  it  has,  must  be  to  display  the  dreamy  and  indistinct  at  times  in  its  tone, 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  heart,  if  might  be  compared  to  a  luxuriant  valley 
haply  any  bo  skilled  to  cure  the  deadly  evil  '  covered  with  silver  mist,  through  which 
which  it  demonstrates — but  the  poetry  that  |  glitters  so  enchantingly  spire  and  turret, 
refines,  instructs,  mollifies  and  elevates  the  j  and  graceful  foliage,  that  you  long  f*tr  the 
spirit;  winning  it  to  juster  views  of  that  ,  breeze  of  morning  to  sweep  away  the  dewy 
which  belongs  to  its  particular  existence,  or  i  curtain  ;  w  bile  for  the  iroman — she  w  as  like 
the  existences  bound  up  w  ith  its  own  ;  and  ;  the  fresh  rivulet  of  the  vale  that,  as  it  winds 
tranquillizing  it  by  a  store  of  soothing  im- i  along,  half  .‘^een,  half  hidden  by  the  clus- 
ages  from  this  beautiful  earth,  which,  sur-jtering  boughs  that  droop  over  its  waters, 
passingly  beautiful  in  itself,  yet  owes  an  makes  the  glade  musical  with  its  gentle,  yet 
added  beaiity  to  the  artist,  wlio  with  accom-  '  w  iihal  mournful  voice, — the  sweeter  that  it 
plished  and  reverent  hand — for,  w  ho  por- J  is  mournful  ! 

trays  nature,  must  be  a  worshipper — trans-  i  But  in  estimating  the  claims  of  our  rising 
fers  its  goodliness  to  the  glowing  canvas,  i  aspirants  for  the  bay,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
While,  with  holier  aim,  other  masters  of ;  the  increased  dilTiculty  of  securing  a  poeti- 
the  lyre  embody  the  kindly  alfections  and  I  cal  reputation  as  compared  with  the 
charities  of  life,  till,  with  ‘  gazing  fed,’ the  !  last  century;  when  a  few  copies  of  milk 
cold  heart  shadows  forth  some  faint  impress  and  water  verses — strong  of  the  water — 
of  their  graceful  lineaments;  or,  with  were  enough  to  set  up  a  man  for  life,  and 
trembling  hands  awaken  deep  tones,  that  procure  him  a  place  among  the  ‘British 
in  mystic  grandeur  tell  of  verities  awful  in  |  poets  ’  after  his  death.  No  such  chance  in 
their  being,  and  thrice  awful  in  their  ,  these  days,  w  hen  writing  verses,  and  often 
revelation,  whether  on  Sinai’s  storm-crow'ii- I  very  good  ones  too,  is  what  almost  any 
cd  head,  or  amidst  the  darkness  that  !  person  of  taste  and  education  may  accenn- 
enshroudod  Calvary.  Iplish  'I’lie  practice  of  the  mechanical  part 

And  has  this  been  denied  us  in  this  ,  of  the  art  is  widely  spread,  so  that  the  true 
‘  unpoctic’  age?  Let  Wordsworth,  and  |  poet,  rare  as  ever,  does  not  stand  out  as  he 
Southey,  and  Coleridge,  and  James  Mont- j  once  did,  but  may  be  overlooked,  among 
gomery,  let  llemans,  and  Bollock,  and  the  ‘  mob  of  gentlemen,’  ay,  and  gentlewo- 
Bowles,  and  Della,  and  ‘  V.’ — who  ever  she  '  men  too,  ‘  that  write  with  ease.’  Literature 
may  be,  and  who,  if  she  had  written  but  j  is  more  extensively  dilTused,  if  it  be  not  so 
tliat  r)ne  thrilling  poem,  ‘  the  Grave,’  w’ould  j  profound,  and  literary  pursuits  more  com¬ 
at  once  have  established  her  rank  as  one  mon  ;  so  that  he  who  will  distinguish  him- 
of  the  oiliest  born  of  Parnassus —let  all  |  self,  must  be  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
these  answer  that  question  for  themselves,  (present  average  of  intellect  and  cultivation, 
and  others  who  may  well  be  content  with  j  as  the  poetasieis  of  the  last  generation  were 
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above  the  average  dulness  of  their  day. 
The  poet  must  now  raise  himself,  not  above 
the  dead  level  of  worse  than  mediocrity, 
but  above  many  whose  pretensions  will  be 
so  like  his  own,  that  it  will  at  times  require 
some  discrimination  to  say  which  is  the 
stcrliiifT  metal,  which  the  counterfeit. 

H  ith  regard  to  the  position  that  should 
be  assigned  to  the  lady  whose  claims  are 
immediately  before  us,  we  will  own  that  it 
is  not  without  hesitation  that  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  what  should  be  her 
award — a  place  among  our  poets,  or  not. 
Her  volumes,  we  may  remark,  have  been 
subject  to  very  extensive  criticism ;  and 
this  almost  universal  attention,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  verdict  given,  could  not 
but  be  flattering  to  any  writer — censure,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  being  better  than 
neglect — as  at  least  affording  evidence  that 
the  work  is  not  of  a  negative  character. 
Had  mere  literary  notoriety,  or  even  ap¬ 
plause,  been  the  object  of  Miss  Barrett’s 
solicitude,  she  must  have  had  it  to  her 
heart’s  content.  But  she  has  irmher  claims 

^  O 

and  views  than  these,  and  it  gives  us  plea¬ 
sure  to  do  full  justice  to  the  purity  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  her  motives  and  sentiments,  and 
her  ardent  desire  to  benefit  and  raise  her 
fellow-creatures  ;  and  that,  by  means  ah)ne 
equal  to  the  task, — a  high-minded,  intel¬ 
lectual  appreciation  of  Christian  and  eter¬ 
nal  verities. 

Her  learning — and  of  this  we  must  forgive 
some  needless  display — has  been  offered  on 
that  altar  which  only  can  give  value  to  our 
costliest  sacrifices,  and  it  is  always  delight¬ 
ful  to  meet  this  union  of  the  strong  mind 
and  lowly  heart.  Her  philosophy  is  the  on¬ 
ly  one  that  in  this  day  is  entitled  to  the 
name — a  religious  one  ;  and  we  can  deeply 
syntpathi/.e  with  her  strong  conviction  of 
what  the  admirable  master  of  Rugby  called 
‘the  religious  duty  of  w'ork’ — a  sentiment 
finely  expressed  in  one  of  her  sonnets — and 
her  lieart-felt  apprehension  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  resting  on  those  w  ho  seek  to  sw’ay 
mankind  through  the  subtle  influence  of 
verse.  But  all  this  would  not  much  avail, 
unless  we  went  further,  and  conceded  her 
also  poetic  genius,  which,  after  some  de¬ 
mur,  arising  from  causes  which  we  shall 
presently  touch  upon,  we  do  right  vvilling- 
iy  ;  though  our  judgment  is  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  not  chiefly  founded  on  such  of  her 
pieces  as  she  will  most  prize.  Some  of  her 
shorter  poems  appear  to  us  more  uniform 
in  their  excellence  than  those  of  greater 
pretensions;  and  her  sonnets,  with  few'  ex¬ 


ceptions,  are  eminently  beautiful.  We 
would  instance  one  which,  to  our  minds,  is 
almost  perfect  :  it  refers  to  a  preceding  one, 
on  the  words,  ‘  Christ  turned,  and  looked 
upon  Peter.’ 

I  think  that  look  ofClirist  might  seem  In  say  : — 

‘ 'riion,  Peter!  art  tliou  then  a  eonimon  stone, 
\V  hich  1  at  last  must  hreak  my  heart  upon. 

For  all  (loil’s  rharge  to  Mis  high  angels,  may 
tiiiard  my  limt  belter Did  I  yeslertlay 
W  ush  thy  feet,  my  beloveil,  tliat  they  .should 
run 

Quick  to  deny  me  ’iipath  the  morning  sun, — 
And  do  thy  kisses,  like  the  rest,  betray  ^ — 

The  cock  crows  coldly.  t«o,  and  manifest 
A  lute  contritron,  but  no  bootless  fear  ! 

For  when  thy  deadly  need  is  bitterest, 

Thou  shah  not  be  denied,  as  I  am  here — 

.My  voice,  to  (iod  ami  angels,  shall  attest, — 
litcause  I  knoic  this  mun^ltt  him  he  clear.” 

The  pathetic  antithesis  of  the  thought  is 
here  clothed  in  language  worthy  of  it, — 
plain,  powerful,  melting;  and,  if  we  were 
.Miss  Barrett,  we  should  be  prouder  of  this 
one  .sonnet  than  of  the  whole  of  the  “  Dra¬ 
ma.”  'Fhere  is  a  finish,  a  perfection  about 
it,  w’orthy  of  Wordsworth  himself.  It 
breathes  tenderness,  humanity, — yea,  more! 

But  we  alluded  to  the  difficulty  we  had 
felt  in  assigning  to  Miss  Barrett  her  rank 
as  a  writer ;  and  this  arose  from  the  faults 
with  which  her  volumes  abound,  so  serious 
as  almost  to  repel  one  from  the  comj)osi- 
tions  which  they  disfigure.  And  it  is  with 
real  pain  that  we  say,  surely  never  was 
gold  so  disguised  and  overlaid  w  ith  tinsel 
as  hers, — never  was  real  merit  made  to 
look  so  like  what  Carlyle  would  call  a 
‘  sham.’  She  possesses  genius,  a  cultivated 
mind,  a  truth-loving  heart,  quick  powers  of 
observation,  and  luxuriancy  of  fancy  and 
expression  ;  but  that  luxuriance  too  often 
verges — to  say  the  least — on  extravagance. 
Her  thoughts,  fine  in  themselves,  are  not 
clearly  conceived,  and  are  expre.sscd  in  a 
wilderness  of  words  in  which  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  pick  up  one  distinct,  intel¬ 
ligible  idea.  Her  genius  is  erratic,  and 
runs  away  with  her  ;  in  short,  what  avails 
truth  to  nature,  and  poetic  power,  w  hen  the 
writer  thinks  proper  to  be  unintelligible? 
.\ot  that  we  would  sweepingly  assert  this  of 
all  her  productions  ;  some  are  plain  enough, 
in  others  we  think  we  have  a  good  guess  at 
her  meaning,  as  for  instance,  when  she 
<peaks  of  grinding  ‘  dow  n  men’s  bones  to  a 
pale  unanimity  !”  (A  Rhapsody  of  Life’s 
I’rogress.)  It  seems  to  us  that  the  idea 
whicl.  Miss  Barrett  had  in  her  head  was 
the  same  which,  to  our  prosaic  mind,  would 
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have  found  its  liveliest  illustration  in  the 
verdict  of  a  starved-out  jury,  whose  ‘  una¬ 
nimity’  they  thetnselves,  with  faltering  lips, 
announce,  and  whose  ‘  paleness’  manifests 
itself  to  all  beholders  !  This,  we  presume, 
is  the  idea — a  coerced  agreement — only  on 
a  larger  scale,  the  starved  jurors  standing 
for  mankind  generally;  but  we  cannot 
congratulate  her  on  a  felicitous  expression 
of  it.  If  her  meaning  be  clear  to  herself, 
why  should  her  readers  be  left  in  doubt? 
But  this  is  the  point,  we  fear  it  is  not  always 
so  ;  blit  that  she  permits  herself  to  think 
confusedly,  and  the  natural  result  is,  a  con¬ 
fused,  unintelligible  way  of  expressing  her¬ 
self.  And  the  case  is  rendered  more  hope¬ 
less  by  her  attributing  it,  not  as  one  would 
have  expected,  to  her  own  feeble  grasp  of 
her  subject,  and  defective  power  of  expres¬ 
sion,  but — hear  it,  ye  old,  plain-speaking 
poets  ! — to  her  thoughts  being  too  sublime 
and  grand  to  be  spoken  out  in  clear,  con¬ 
nected  phrase  ;  nay,  so  great,  so  overpow¬ 
ering  does  she  consider  them  that  she 
seriously — or  at  least,  poetically,  thinks 
that  if  she  were  to  do  so,  the  ctTect  would 
be  most  disastrous — fatal  !  Of  course,  with 
an  appreliension  of  such  conseipiences,  no 
one  could  expect  her  to  write  otherwise 
than  as  she  does.  Our  only  chance  is,  in 
persuading  her  of  her  mistake,  and  this  we 
can  only  hope  to  do  by  reminding  her  that 
thoughts  quite  as  fine  as  any  she  thinks,  or 
can  think,  have,  from  old  Homer  down¬ 
wards,  been  poured  fourth  in  intdligihle 
song;  and  we  believe  there  is  not  a  single 
case  on  record  of  its  ever  having  proved 
prejudicial  either  to  the  health  or  comfort 
of  the  patient.  It  does  not  follow  that  to 
write  even  of  things  incomprehensible,  w'e 
must  write  incomprehensibly.  Let  her 
turn  to  Milton,  and  see  if  he  ever  uses 
jargon  to  express  sublimity.  Nay,  what 
can  be  more  distinctly  expressed  than  that 
line  of  his,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  shadowy  and  indistinct  in 
our  lan^uase — 

‘  What  sepmetl  its  head, 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  hud  on  V 

It  would  not  suit  our  limits,  and  it  w’ould 
be  an  ungenial  task,  to  give  as  many  in¬ 
stances  of  this  fault  as  the  volumes  before 
us  would  furnish;  but  one  or  two  may  be 
permitted,  and  we  would  especially  animad¬ 
vert  upon  the  Song  of  the  Morning  Star  to 
Lucifer,  in  the  drama  of  the  Exile,  as  one 
that  absolutely  outherods  Herod,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  almost  unadulterated  nonsense. — 
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There  is  a  melancholy  cadence  in  its  open¬ 
ing  that  prepossessed  us. 

‘  Mine  orbed  image  sinks. 

Back  from  thee,  hack  from  thee. 

As  thou  art  fallen,  methinks. 

Back  from  me  ’ 

But  who  shall  express  the  unmitigated 
dismay  with  which  we  read  on  as  follows  : — 

‘  [  loved  thee  with  the  fiery  love  of  stars. 

Who  love  by  burning,  and  l)y  loving  move 
Too  near  the  throned  Jehovah,  not  to  love. 

Ai,  ai,  lleosphoros ! 

*  *  *  * 

M  ine  orbed  heats  drop  cold, 

Dt»vvn  from  thee,  down  from  thee  ; 

As  fell  thy  grace  of  old, 

Down  from  me,  dowm  from  me. 

Ai,  ai. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

Thou,  with  calm,  floating  pinions  botli  ways 
spread. 

Erect,  irradiated. 

Didst  sting  myickcel  of  glory. 

On,  on,  before  thee, 

Along  the  God-light,  by  a  quickening  touch! — 
Around,  around  the  firmaniental  ocean — 
lia,  ha  ! 

I  swam  expanding  with  delirious  fire. 

Around,  around,  around  in  blind  de>ire 
To  be  drawn  upward  to  the  Infinite — 

Ila,  ha  ! 

Vntil  the  motion  flinging  out  the  m-'tion 
To  a  keen  ichirl  of  passion  and  avidity, — 

To  a  blitnl  whirl  of  rapture  and  delight, — 

1  w’ound  in  girant  orbits  smooth  and  white, 

With  that  intense  rapidity  ! 

Around,  around, 

7  mound  and  intermound. 

While  all  the  cyclic  heavens  about  me  spun! 
Stars,  planets,  suns,  and  moons,  diluted  broad. 
Then  flashed  together  into  a  single  sun, 

And  mound,  and  mound  in  one  ; 

And  as  they  mound,  I  mound — around,  around. 

In  a  great  fire,  I  nhnost  look  for  God. 

Ila,  ha,  lleosphoros  !' 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough.  Bui 
would  it  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
most  htitnane  critic,  to  read  such  nonsense 
as  this,  with  its  strange  burden — burden, 
indeed  ! — of  Ai,  ai,  lleosphoros  ?  We  had 
‘  lever,’  as  Chaucer  says,  she  had  stuck  to 
her  own  tongtie,  and  lamented  over  Luci¬ 
fer  in  straight-forward  English.  What  are 
ladies  and  country  gentlemen  to  do?  And 
is  not  the  star  entitled  to  damages  against 
the  slanderous  poet  who  could  lay  such  un¬ 
meaning  wordiness  to  its  charge,  as  if  it 
were  actually  dizzy  with  this  thrice  absurd 
tee-toturn  velocity  with  which  it  spins,  and 
that  almost  makes  us  dizzy  to  read  of, — and 
all  for  love  ?  Poetry  should  at  least  be 
sense.  Miss  Barrett,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
idoes  not  always  seem  to  think  so,  as  there 
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are  too  many  passages  in  her  poems  which  |  we  look  for  them  as  a  thing  of  course; 
renew  an  oft-recurring  trouble  of  our  school  {  considering  it  no  great  n>crit  that  they  are 
days,  when  our  vexed  and  puzzled  spirit  •' exact,  but  a  great  demerit  if  they  are  not 
found  vent  in  an  exclamation  most  aj)posite  I  so.  What  would  have  become  of  her,  if 


to  our  present  dilFiculty,  we  ‘  can’t  make 
sense  of  it !’  For  instance,  a  nightingale, 
representing  the  birds  of  Eden,  says 

*  I  build  niy  song  of  high,  pure  notes, — 

'fill  1  strike  the  arch  of  the  Infinite  ; 

And  I  bridiTf.  uhysmal  agonies, 

With  strong  clear  calms  of  harmonics  !' 


she  were  as  fastidious  as  ourselves,  who, 
when  suflfering  Irom  a  rhyming  lit,  have  ac¬ 
tually  demurred  to  such  a  combination  as 
sun,  and  upon  ?  And  though  we  are  ready 
to  admit  this  was  hyper-fustidious  ;  yet  we 
would  not  ofltn  sanction  such.  There  is  a 
sort  of  hit  or  miss,  slap-dash  air,  abi  tit 
Miss  B.’s  rhymes  that  would  make  one 
Wonderful  bird!  but  still  more  wonder- 1  laugh,  where  it  not  so  provoking  to  meet, 
fill  reader,  if  he  chance  to  make  out  what ;  either  such  carelessness,  or  obtusencss,  as 
this  means.  What  it  is  for  human  beings 'they  evince.  Long  and  long  should  we 
to  ‘  lie  still  on  the  knee  of  a  mild  mystery  f  |  have  mused,  yea,  possibly  have  bitten  our 
as  Miss  Barrett  tells  us  we  do;  while  steam  pen  to  pieces  (for  this  is  sometimes  resorted 
engines — real  or  metaphorical,  weean’tsay  to  by  people  in  a  brown  study)  in  search  of 
which — rush  on  ‘ ’neath  the  Juat  of  «' something  better,  before  we  had  admitted 


thought  sitting  still  in  our  eyes  f  is  to  us  a 
matter  still  more  inexplicable, —  it  sounds 
as  though  coke  were  superfluous  !  But  till 
this  strange  style,  which  appears  to  be  a 
pet  sin,  be  exchanged  for  a  ymrer,  chaster 
one 
tors 


‘creature,’  as  a  rhyme  to  ‘nature.’  We 
remember  once,  when  moving  heaven  and 
earth  for  a  rhyme  to  ‘««g</,’  an  impish 
sister  at  our  side  (by  way  of  utter  mockery 


of  our  distress,  we  presume)  suggested 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  great  mas- 1  and  we  can  but  admire  to  find 

vainly,  or  nearly  so,  will  she  attempt ;  our  lady  poet  solacing  her.-?elf  in  sober  sad- 


to  impart  her  own  feeling  of  the  beautiful  j  ness  with  rhymes  no  better  than  this,  which 
and  true  to  her  readers:  and,  what  we  ver-’  provoked  such  a  burst  of  laughter  as  great- 
ily  believe  w  ill  more  coficern  her — vainly  j  |y  relieved  our  worried  spirit.  It  is  cer- 
will  she  look  for  the  of  just,  ennobling  i  tainly  much  easier  to  run  on  in  this  slip- 
sentiments,  dimly  visible  througli  a  mist  ofUhod  w’ay ;  but  it  is  that  kind  of  easy  w  rit- 
words.  After  reading  some  of  Miss  Bar-iiug  which  is  terribly  hard  reading. — 
rett’s  poems,  we  were  struck  with  the  trans- j  ‘  Poems,’  and  ‘  flow  ings’  we  cannot  recog- 
parent  diction,  even  of  some  of  our  poetical '  iiize  as  rhymes,  nor  yet  such  a  triplet  as 
writers  that  we  had  previously  thought  1  ‘  coming,’  ‘  women,’  and  ‘  focmen’ I  4’hey 
most  wanting  in  perspicuity  and  precision.  |  are  as  bad  as  a  discord  in  music, — which  is 
Her  redundancy  of  compound  epithets  also  j  precisely  their  nature.  ‘  Passion’  and  ‘  re- 
we  would  remark,  as  being  exceedingly  |  laiion’ — ‘rewarding’  and  ‘  garden’--‘ took,’ 
disagreeable  generally,  as  well  as  rather  un-  ‘  struck,’  and  ‘woke’ — ‘clenching’  and 
meaning  in  this  particular  case:  e.  ^.,  j  ‘  branching’ — with  others  like  them,  are 
‘God-breath,’  ‘heaven-life,’  ‘  child-mouth,’ :  simply  execrable.  'Priily  Miss  Barrett  is 
‘soul-wings,’  ‘fire-hearts,’  &cc.  'Phey  re-  unrivalled  and  unrivalable  in  this  item  of 
quire  to  be  sparingly  used,  and  with  great  her  art — neither  ear  nor  eye  can  endure  it. 
judgment,  or  they  detract  from  the  simplici-  I  One  word  as  to  the  theory  respecting  po- 
ty  of  diction  essential  to  true  poetry.  A-:  etry  and  the  poet,  which  Mi.ss  Barrett  enun- 
hundant  they  may  well  be  in  the  old,  rich,  ciates  in  her  jireface,  and  works  out  in  the 
fusible  language,  whence,  we  doubt  not, ;  Vision  of  Poets  ;  and  of  w  hich  a  line  that 
M  iss  Barrett  has  acquired  her  love  for  she  quotes  may  stand  as  exponent, — *  we 
them  ;  but  they  do  not  so  well  suit  our  learn  in  suflering  what  we  teach  in  song.’ 
stirtly  cast  vernacular.  Style  will  not  bear  This  sentiment  we  never  admired.  It  un¬ 
transplanting;  and  your  good  Greek  may  duly  lowers  our  estimate  of  the  poetic  fac- 
he  very  bad  English.  ulty.  Suflering,  is  of  imperfection,  and 

Will  she  give  us  leave^  while  we  are  at  knowledge  derived  from  such  a  source  must 
this  ungracious  task  of  fault-findintr,  to  say  necessarily  partake  of  the  same  character, 
that  her  rhymes  are  distracting  to  any  one  j  Had  the  poet  only  to  do  with  the  realities 


with  an  ear  1  And  this  is  really  inexcusa¬ 
ble,  rhyming  being  one  of  the  very  lowest 
elements  of  the  art, — any  body  can  tell 
whether  rhymes  be  legitimate  or  not,  and 


of  this  fallen  world,  such  knowledge  might 
be  his  highest  inspiration  ;  but  we  ascribe 
to  him  a  loitier  range, — an  d  priori  know- 
I  ledge  draw'n  from  a  more  sublime  source 
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than  our  irroauiii}^  luiinanity, — a  gcnuiiic 
iii>pirali()n — a  kiiovslcdgc  tlillcriiig  less  iti 
kind  lliaii  in  degree  from  that  wliicli  pure 
s|)irits  drink  in — accpaircd  from  a  conver¬ 
sance  with  the  id(ul  world,  and  for  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  which  we  must  borrow  a  formu¬ 
lary  from  the  acute,  metaphysical  Augus¬ 
tine.  In  his,  ‘  lo  lu VC  is  to  knoir,'  we  find 
the  indication  of  our  system  ;  which,  unless 
we  are  greatly  deceived,  will  be  found  to  i 
have  the  sanction  of  all  true  poets,  ancient 
or  modern.  Is  not  this  Wordsworth’s  the¬ 
ory  ?  And  will  he  not,  alike  in  theory  and 
practice,  bear  us  out,  when  we  say  that  the 
essence  of  the  poetic  mind  is,  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  tlie  good, 
as  can  alone  spring  from  an  understanding 
love  of  them  ?  Worthy  is  the  fruit  of  sui- 
fering,  rightly  understood,  but  there  is  yet 
the  stain  of  earth  upon  it.  Thence  do  we 
learn  the  resignation  that  has  finally  over¬ 
topped  impatience,  the  wisdom  that  has 
wrestled  with  folly,  and  a/ ///i "/A  overcome 
it;  and  much  knowlctlge  of  our  own  weak, 
wavering  hearts  ;  but  are  these  the  poet’s 
pcruli(tr  emlowmcnt  ?  Is  this,  the  annoint- 
iiior  ft)r  his  high  otlice,  diincultv  to  learn  his 
lesson  from  every  man’s  schoolmaster, — ex¬ 
perience,  and  then  having  learned  more 
than  his  fellows,  to  utter  it  in  song  ?  Nay, 
nay, — the  deep  truths  concerning  man’s  na¬ 
ture,  and  destiny,  and  hopes — the  sublime 
philosophy  of  the  poet — are  not  taught  by 
sufl’ering  ;  neither  does  the  possession  of  the 
prK'tic  |)ower,  faculty,  mind — call  it  what 
you  will — necessarily  imply  or  produce  it. 
in  other  words,  we  must  absolutely  deny 
this  asserted  ‘  necessary  relation  of  genius 
to  sulTering  ;’  that  is,  we  deny  that  the  ap- 
preciatinglove  of  beauty, —  moral, intellectu¬ 
al,  natural, — that  attuning  of  the  spirit  to  the 
harmony  of  nature  whence  comes  glorious 
music,  that  accordance  of  the  whole  intel¬ 
lectual  beino,  with  the  fair  works  of  the  di- 
vinity,  that  moulding  of  the  spirit  to  truth, 
eternal  and  immutable,  which  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  poetic  mind,  should  depend 
mainly  or  necesarily  on  sufifering.  Much 
gladness  has  the  heart  of  the  true  poet ! 

The  Drama  of  Dxile,  and  the  Vision  of 
Poets  are  the  two  most  considerable  poems 
in  the  collection  before  us;  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  former — spite  of  the  preface 
which  deprecates  such  comparison — we 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  one  to  tread  ground,  conse¬ 
crated  by,  and  to,  Milton,  without  provok¬ 
ing — if  not  comparisons,  yet  such  recol¬ 
lections  as  must  be  very  unfavorable  to  the 


intruder  ;  and  the  result  of  our  perusal  of 
this  Drama  was  an  increased  conviction  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  no  longer  an  open  sub¬ 
ject.  'I'he  seal  of  the  master  poet  has  been 
placed  upon  his  perfect  work,  and  woe  to 
the  profane  hand  that  breaks  it.  There  is 
atwolbld  danger  in  attempting  it ;  how  can 
he  whose  mind  is  steejied  in  Milton’s  inef¬ 
fable  grace,  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  tender¬ 
ness, — his  music,  and  strong,  masculine 
sense,  and  overshadowed  with  liis  grandeur, 
avoid,  on  this  one  theme,  some  copying 
I  of  his  master;  which,  rude  and  trembling 
as  may  be  the  lines,  and  crude  the  colors, 
shall  yet  tell  of  his  original, —  his  excpiisite 
'  outline,  and  divine  tints  ?  A  general  opin¬ 
ion  like  this,  of  course  implies  no  particular 
condemnation  of  the  Drama,  which  evinces 
considerable  power,  both  as  to  conception 
;  of  character,  and  handling  of  the  subject; 
marred,  however,  by  those  peculiar  defects 
on  which  we  have  expressed  ourselves  the 
more  strongly  as  we  are  persuaded  there  is 
not  the  slightest  necessity  for  their  exist¬ 
ence,  but  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  writer’s 
power  to  rise  superior  lo  them.  The  idea 
of  the  Drama  is  good, — ‘  the  new'  and  strange 
experience  ol  the  fallen  humanity  as  it  went 
forth  fiami  Paradise  into  the  wilderness,’ — 
and  susccjitible  of  much  poetical  treatment, 
of  which,  however,  in  the  main  we  prefer 
her  conception  to  her  execution.  VVe  do 
not  like  the  form  into  which  she  has  cast  it, 
as  its  varying  rhythm  serves  but  to  develop 
lho.se  eccentricities  of  idea  which  had  been 
restrained  by  the  calm  sobriety  of  blank 
verse.  Those  scenes  in  which  the.  latter 
only  is  used  are  freest  from  her  very  offen¬ 
sive  peculiarities  of  style.  The  purpose 
of  the  Drama  is  worked  out  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  incantation  scene,  in  which  ‘phan¬ 
tasms’  and  ‘  earth  spirits’  combine  to  make 
j  Adam  and  Eve,  who  have  just  left  the  gar- 
I  den  of  Etien,  feel  the  full  weight  of  woe  they 
I  have  brought  both  upon  themselves,  and 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate;  the  dra- 
,  malic  part  being  relieved  by  choruses  of 
;  angels  and  ‘  Eden  spirits.’  It  opens  with 
j  a  .‘spirited  dialogue  between  (iabriel  and 
Lucifer,  in  w  hich — as  in  Milton — the  angel 
j  almost  comes  olT  second  best,  spite  of  his 
j  metaphysics,  which  Lucifer  treats  with  the 
i  contempt  which,  to  say  truth,  they  deserve, 
j  The  character  of  Lucifer  is  well  conceived, 
i  though  there  is  on  the  w  hole  rather  more  of 
I  the  xMephistophiles  vein  about  him  than 
I  seems  quite  consistent  with  the  gloomy 
i  grandeur  of  the  newly  fallen  princc-augiil ; 

I  still  both  the  thought  and  language  are 
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vigorous  and  appropriate,  marking  well  that' 
stuhhornness  of  will  and  purj)ose  in  re-; 
allirming  his  first  ofl’ence,  which  dislinsnish  • 
him  friun  his  miserable  victims  to  whom 
mercy  was  extended. 

‘  Lucifer.  I  cliosc  tliis  ruin;  I  elected  it 
or  my  will,  not  of  service  Wliat  1  do, 

I  do  volitieiil,  not  obeditsit, 

And  overtop  tliv  crown  with  inv  rlespair.  ^ 

My  sorr<»w  crowns  me.  (let  iliee  Irack  to  Ijea- j 
veil  ; —  I 

Ami  spare  ti>  read  us  backward  any  more 
or  your  spent  hallelujahs.  j 

‘  (iultriel.  k^[)int  ol'  scorn  !  1 

I  might  say  or  unreason  !  I  might  say. 

That  who  ilespairs,  acts  ;  that  who  acts,  connives 
With  (iod's  relations  set  in  time  and  >j)ace  ; 

That  who  elects,  assumes  a  something  good 
^V'hich  (lod  made  possible;  that  wJio  lives,  obey  s  ; 
The  law  id'a  l.ire-maker. 

‘  Luciftr.  Let  it  pass  ! 

A’o  more,  thou  Gabriel  !  What  il’  I  stand  up 
And  stiike  my  bow  ag.iinst  the  crystilline 
IJooring  the  creiitures — shall  I  say  I'or  tliat. 

My  stature  is  loo  high  for  me  to  stand, — 
Ueneerorwjird  I  must  sit?’ 

There  is  no  answering  this,  and  w'C  are 
half  pleased  to  sec  the  angel’s  coua.it  so 
well  put  down  !  Adam  and  Kve  seem  to  us 
rather  commonplace. 

Absurd  as  is  the  introduction  of  the 
‘  Earth-zodiac,’  the  .<ha(loia  of  which  is 
lirought  on  the  stage  for  no  earthly  reason 
that  we  can  sec,  some  of  its  signs  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  lines  which  we  must  give,  for 

O' 

their  life-like  painting: 

‘ - and  then  a  crab 

Ibits  coldly  out  its  gradmil  shudovv-cia w’s, 
lake  a  slow  blot  that  sprctids,  till  all  the  ground. 
Craw  led  over  by  il,  seems  to  craw  l  iisell’; 

- and  a  scorpion  writhes 

Its  tail  in  ghastly  slime,  and  stings  the  dark  ! 
This  way  a  goal  leaps,  witli  wild  blank  of 
beard  *, 

And  \\vrt‘,fiintuslic  fi.'i/trs  dushltj  floaty 
I'.sing  the  calm  for  waters,  trhUc  their  fins 
Thr,,b  out  slow  rhythms  along  the  shallow  air!' 


The  lament  of  her  impersointions  of  or- 
franic  and  iuorsauic  matter — who  are  in- 
troduced  upbraiding  the  exiles  with  the 
bliirlit  fallen  on  them  tbrouob  th.eir  sin — 
contains  .some  fine  description  of  their  pri¬ 
mal  state  : 

“  I  bounded  with  mv  panthers  ;  1  rejoiced 

In  my  young  tumbling  lums,  rolled  together  ! 

My  stag  the  river  at  iiis  fetlocks  |)oi>ed. 

Then  dipped  his  antlers  through  the  goldtti 
iccutUer^ 

In  the  same  ripple  which  the  alligator 
Left  in  Jiis  joyous  troubling  of  tlie  icattr.' 

[Alligator  and  water  !] 

‘  O  my  w  ild  wood-dogs,  w  ith  your  listening  eyes! 

My  horses — my  ground-etigles  I’or  sw  ifi-lleeiiig  I 
.My  birds  with  viewless  wings  ofliarmonies — 

My  calm  cold  fishes  of  a  silver  being — 

How  hap(>y  were  ye,  living  and  po.ssessing, 

U  fair  liulf-souls,  capacious  of  lull  ble.-sing.” 

I'liis  is  vigorous,  sinewy  writing;  and 
there  is  a  mu.sic  in  il  to  ours  ears  like  that 
of  rougii  sea  waves  leaping  u[)on  the  reso¬ 
nant  beach.  IjuI,  alas!  lurtber  on,  after 
scolding  our  parents  at  no  ailowance,  upc»n 
Eve’s  re(|uesl — 

‘  Do  not  any  more 

Taunt  us,  or  mock  us, —  let  us  die  alone,’ 

they  reply  in  the  following  unexce[)tionabIe 
jargon,  in  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
t»f  marking  the  rhymes,  for  Miss  Barrett’s 
benefit — 

‘  Agrcecl,  allowed  ! 

\Ve  gather  out  our  natures  like  a  cloud 
Ami  thus  fulfil  their  lightenings  :  thus  and  thus  ! 
First  Spirit  .\s  the  cast  wind  blows  bleakly  in 
the  JShirland, — 

As  the  snow  wind  beats blimlly  from  the  mnor^ 
land, — 

As  the  simoom  drives  wild  acro.ss  the</c.ffr/, — 
.\s  the  thunder  roars  deep  in  the  anmtasurcd, — 
As  the  torrent  tears  the  oi-ean- w  orM  to  atoms, — 
.Asthe  whirlpool  grinds  fathoms  below yu/Aow.*, 
Thus — and  thus  !’ 


We  do  not  know'  that  the  slow  "lidinji  of  j 
fishes  was  ever  better  delineated.  Missj 
Barrett  is  a  cKise  observer  of  nature,  and 
her  studies  from  it  are  accurate  and  expres¬ 
sive;  though  occasionally  it  strikes  us  she 
gives  a  little  too  much  attention  to  minute 
delads,  instead  of  seizing  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  landscape,  ^nd  childishness 
is  sometimes  mistaken  fi.r  simplicity,  as  in 
the  song  of  the  Flower-Spirits  to  Adam  and 
Eve. 

- ‘  Wn  pluck  at  your  raiment, 

We  stroke  down  your  hair.'-— 


How,  and  what  ? — for  w’c  really  cannot 
make  it  out. 

The  varieil  extracts  that  we  have  given 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  singular¬ 
ly  varied  merits  of  this  drama — the  very 
good  and  very  bad  style  which  distinauishes 
it  It  closes  with  a  chorus  of  exultation 
over  the  redemption  that  is  to  be  wrought 
out  for  man,  and  which  is  indicated  to  the 
exiles  by  a  vision  of  Christ. 

'I'he  ‘  Vision  of  Poets’  is  a  singular  and 
highly-imaginative  poem,  designed  to  illus¬ 
trate  her  theory  of  the  poet,  and  has  some 
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stanzas  of  great  vigor  and  bcanty,  particu-|  hesitates,  very  properly  as  we  think,  seeing 
larly  those  descriptive  of  the  elder  poets.  I  it 


‘  Bold, 

r.lcctric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear, 

With  race-dust  on  his  clieeks,  and  clear. 
Slant  startled  tijcs  that  seem  to  hear 
Tlie  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal  ’ 


‘  Was  whitely  smeared  in  many  a  round 
Ihj  a  slow  slime,’ 


Slant  startled  t»/c.v  that  seem  to  hear  ’  enough  to  repel  the  most  inveterate  water- 

Tlie  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal’  (Irinkcr.  .At  the  fourth,  which  is  worse 

i  still,  we  have  an  idea  borrowed  from  Kirke 
is  finely  chisscUcd ;  for  its  terse  energy  isj  White’s  ‘  She  turned  and  trod  on  a  bloated 
more  like  the  work  of  the  sculptor  than  lliati  toad,’— ‘  his  foot  slips  in  the  slimy  oil’  of 
of  the  painter.  1  he  others  are  boldly '  ‘and  toads  seem  crawlincr  on  his 

dl  '  O 

rawu.  I  [iniid  ’  Tin  nttnnaiU<3  n  half  rnmmist rannn 


‘  I.ucretius,  nobler  than  his  mood, 

Wiio  dro[>|)ed  his  plummet  down  the  broad 
Deep  universe,  and  said,  ‘  No  God  !’ 
I''inding  no  lM»ttoni !  he  denied 
Divinely  the  divine, 

his  face  is  stern. 

As  one  compelled,  in  spite  of  scorn. 

To  teach  a  truth  he  could  not  learn.’ 


hand.’  He  attempts  a  half  remonstrance, 
but  to  no  purpose; — drink  lie  must,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  to  find  the  poor  fellow  swoon¬ 
ing  after  such  unsavory  doses.  ‘  World’s 
use  and  w'orld’s  cruelty’  are  certainly  bad 
enough,  but  we  see  no  necessity  for  repre¬ 
senting  them  by  figures  at  once  ludicrous 
and  disfrustincr.  We  must,  without  sus- 


I  pecting  the  writer  of  any  intentional  ir- 
liut  we  cannot  make  out  what  is  meant  I  reverence,  strongly  censure  the  phrase — 
by  Goethe’s  soul,  falling,  as  she  tells  us,  1  ‘  Poet-God,’  which  occurs  more  than  once 
‘  from  inner  entity  !’  There  is  much,  how-^  in  the  poem. 

ever,  to  jirove  her  poet  in  this  vision,  but  it  Miss  Barrett’s  shorter  poems  we  regret 
is  not  w  ithout  its  tinge  of  bc-r  prevailing  de-^  to  be  com|)elled  to  jiass  over  hastily,  as  we 
fects.  She  represents  her  true  poets  as  |  like  them  better  on  the  whole  than  her  long- 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  an  angel — i  er  ones.  Many  of  theminLotlithesevol- 
this  would  suit  the  doctrine  we  have  broach- j  limes  and  the  one  which  she  gave  to  the 
ed — and,  rather  fantastically,  through  the!  world  in  IH3.>,  arc  true  poetry,  and  some 
medium  of  an  organ,  w'hosc  keys  he  presses,  are  well  written.  The  peculiar  metre  which 
and  with  which  their  hearts  are  connected  ;  she  freipiently  adopts  is  not  to  our  taste  ;  in 
though,  by  the  bye,  in  the  preceding  page  some  instances  it  seems  better  suited  to  hu- 
she  tells  us —  morons  than  serious  verse,  particularly  w  hen 

combined  with  double  rhymes,  as  in  the  Lost 
‘  But  where  the  heart  of  eaeh  ahou  d  heat,  nevertheless,  has  some  goo.1 

From  whence  the  blood  dropped  to  their  feet.’  ^  things  III  It.  1  he  Ivomauiit  Oi  the  1  age  is 

[  spirited,  and  rings  out  like  a  trumpet-strain. 
An  unpleasant  image  designed,  we  presume, :  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May,  (which 
to  indicate  how  miserable  your  poet  is  !  j  is  improved  by  leaving  out  the  refrain,  as 
Her  description  of  the  ‘sham’  brethren  ofj  wetook  the  liberty  of  doing;)  Caicrina  to 
the  craft,  who  enter  ‘  cleaving  the  incense  1  Canioens  ;  Crowned  and  Bedded  ;  Crowned 
cloud’  w  ith  w  hich  their  betters  were  over-  and  Buried  ;  a  Portrait ;  the  Dead  Pan, 
shadow'ed,  ‘  w’itli  winking,  unaccustomed  (which  we  would  mark  with  a  note  of  es- 
eyes,'  is  racy  and  satirical;  and  we  hope  pecial  admiration  ;)  and  the  Cry  of  the  Hu- 
that  those  who  have  earned  it  will  duly  ap-  man,  have  the  further  praise — no  slight  one 
preciate  her  pungency.  But  Miss  Barrett  in  Miss  Barrett’s  case — of  being  perfectly 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  spoil  her  intelligible!  In  the  Swan’s  Nest  there  is 
poems  with  something  either  ludicrous  or  something  very  sweet  and  natural  in  little 
unintelligible.  The  subject  of  this  vision  Ellies  making  her  discovery  of  ‘  that  swan’s 
is  led  by  a  fair  apparition,  and  the  journey  is  nest  among  the  reeds’  the  prize  for  her  fan- 
picturesipiely  told, — through  forest,  and  cied  lover.  Of  Lady  Geraldine’s  Court- 
over  moor-land,  by  sundry  disagreeable  ship  we  like  neither  the  moral  nor  compo- 
pools  of  w'ater,  which  have,  of  course,  their  sition  ;  the  versification  wants  sweetness 
figurative  meaning;  and  seldom  have  and  smoothness.  Itjo/^s*  one,  like  a  rough 
‘  world’s  use,  W'orld’s  love,  and  world’s  cruel-  road.  The  story  of  a  high-born  lady  al- 
ty, ’found  more  apt  and  repulsive  illustrations,  lowing  a  poet  of  humble  birth  to  scold  her 
At  the  first  he  is  bid  to  ‘  Drink, — be  holy  and  into  making  love  to  him,  is  har^hly  and 
cold!’ — is  the  affinity  between  the  ad-  prosaically  told.  We  would  not  recom- 
jeclives  is  not  stated ;  but  at  the  third  he  mend  any  real  ‘Mr.  Beitram,’  however 
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‘  ricli  in  virtues,’  and  such  unmarkctahle 
commodities,  to  make  the  experiment  of 
storminor  at  the  first  noble  lady  that  he  may 
honor  with  his  preference  for  the  chance 
of  a  similar  result!  Of  the  C!ry  of  the 
Children  it  is  needless  for  us  to  speak,  save 
to  add  our  tribute  of  praise  to  that  which  it 
has  so  deservedly  earned.  Its  thrilling  en¬ 
ergy  of  ihouorht  is  clothed  in  nervous  lan- 
^ua<rc.  A  llhapsody  t)f  Life’s  Progress, 
had  it  not  appeared  under  a  lady’s  name, 
might  have  been  conjectured  to  have  been 
written  under  the  influence  of  opium  ! 

Wc  have  in  our  anxiety  to  do  .Miss  liar- 
rett  justice,  bestowed  more  thought  on  her 
volumes  than  we  fear  she  will  give  us  credit 
for,  seeing  wc  have  deemed  it  right  to  speak 
very  strongly  i»  condemnation  of  certain  of 
her  peculiarities,  which  give  such  a  charac- 
tcrand  coloring  to  her  productionsas  cannot 
but  militate  against  her  literary  reputation. 

There  is  little  in  the  praise  which  has  been 
leitowed  on  Miss  IJarrett’s  poems  in  which 
we  cannot  heartily  join,  and  we  might  have 
contented  ourselves  with  citing  agreeable 
passages  and  iterating  that  praise;  but  we 
have  pursued  a  course  more  likely,  w  c  hope, 
to  be  profitable  to  this  higbly-gified  lady, 
and  to  the  minds  of  the  living  and  unborn 
on  whom  she  has  the  power  to  confer  benefit 
— and  benefit  of  the  highest  order. 

We  ask  no  greater  chasteness  of  thought 
and  style  than  some  of  her  own  tine  poems 
exhibit ;  but  we  wnuld  venture,  in  all  good- 
w  ill  and  kindly  estimation,  to  entreat  her  to 
exercise  a  greater  severity  of  self-criticism, 
and  to  study  better  models  than  she  appears 
to  have  done;  to  pay  some  attention  to  her 
rhymes,  and  adopt  a  more  harmonious  vers¬ 
ification  ;  for  unimportant  as  she  will  con¬ 
sider  these  ill  comparison  of  that  of  w  hich 
they  are  but  the  accessories,  they  are  not 
less  essential  than  a  well-tuned  instrument 
to  the  finest  musical  composition,  or  its  fit 
setting  to  a  jewel  ;  to  expurgate  two-thirds 
of  her  compound  epithets  ;  to  chasten  her 
imagination,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  fan¬ 
tastic  images  and  phrases;  we  would  say  to 
her — 

‘  Hold  in  tliv  fancy  with  the  silken  rein 

Ofjinlgnient,  lest  the  vvihl  careering  steeds 

Thee  and  the  chariot  of  tl^  sense  u’erturn' — 

an  accident  which  is  often  happening  to  her  ; 
never  to  atimit  into  com|)osition  an  idea 
which  does  mit  stand  out  clearly  in  her  ow  n 
mind,  how'ever  high  and  mysterious  may  be 
its  subject ;  and  lastly,  which  we  would 
principally  rely  on  in  her  remedial  course, 
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never  to  write  a  line  that  would  not  be 
translatable  into  good  intelligible  prose. 
'I'hcn  may  we  hope  to  see  her  occupy  that 
position  as  a  writer  to  which  her  abilities 
entitle  her,  but  which  she  is  scarcely  likely 
to  gain  so  long  as  bad  taste,  confused  think¬ 
ing,  an  imagination  absolutely  rampant  in 
its  unbridleness,  and  slovenly  composition, 
can  be  appreciated  either  by  critics  or  the 
public.  8be  has  that  in  her  which  ‘  ring.s 
well  to  the  striker  ;’  and  one  would  fain  re¬ 
move  the  rubbish  w  hich  obscures  the  clear, 
distinct  tone  she  might  give  out.  Nor  have 
we  the  slightest  apprehension  that  the  fears 
which  she  expresses  of  its  doing  her  some 
bodily  injury  would  be  realized,  if,  taking 
our  advice  in  good  part,  she  should  in  fu¬ 
ture  give  us  her  finest  thoughts  in  such  ex¬ 
plicit  phrase,  as  even  stupid  people  like 
ourselves  mijrht  understand  I  We  w  ill  uuar- 
antee  her  safety,  if  she  w  ill  only  try. 


From  ti»c  New  Monthly  Magnzine. 

THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

Miss  IIauri.noton  knew  very  little  of 
the  environs  of  Ivonic.  She  had  on  one 
occasion  driven  far  enough  to  indulge  her¬ 
self  with  a  ramble  among  the  arches  of  the 
magnificent  atjueduct,  but  this  had  been  her 
only  distant  excursion,  and  this  she  knew 
had  not  led  her  in  a  direction  which  it  was  at 
all  likely  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  would  follow- 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  she  therefore  fell 
no  particular  eagerne.ss  to  look  out  of  the 
window  in  order  to  ascertain  in  w  hat  direc¬ 
tion  she  was  going,  but  listened  patiently  to 
the  voice  of  common  sense,  which  told  her 
that  go  which  way  they  would,  they  must 
seek  the  habitation  of  man,  both  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  changing  hor.ses  and  obtaining  food. 

Whenever  this  siiouid  happen,  Bertha 
knew  that  she  had  one  great  advantage  over 
her  companion,  namely,  that  she  spoke  Ital¬ 
ian  with  great  facility,  it  having  been  made 
one  of  her  earliest  studies,  while  she  great¬ 
ly  doubted  if  he  could  make  himself  under- 
sttrod. 

Another  advantage  of  w  liich  she  was  likc- 
wi.se  fully  .sensible,  was  that  the  enterprise 
she  had  before  her  was  of  much  easier  ac¬ 
complishment  than  his,  inasmuch  as  there 
I  was  less  dilhculty  in  getting  back  to  Rome, 
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when  only  one  .-tagc  from  it,  than  in  reach-  j  plied  Edward,  seeming  to  forget  in  tlie 
ing  (jiretna  (ireen  from  the  same  spot.  I  anxiety  concerning  this  financial  transac- 
Ni>thwiihstanding  her  courageous  jia-  lion,  the  rather  peculiar  circumstances  uii- 
lience,  however,  the  stage  did  ajipear  a  \ery  dcr  which  he  was  travelling, 
long  one,  and  at  one  moment  the  lady  s(»  “ 'I'ell  him  that  he  imist  give  you  a  crown 

nearly  raised  herself  sulliciently  to  look  out  more,”  said  liertha,  in  Italian  to  the  posl- 
oflhe  window,  that  the  gentleman  made  a  hoy,  and  giving  him  at  the  same  lime  a 
corresponding  movement  on  his  side  to  gel  good  humored  little  nod,  which,  while  it 
the  cloak  ready  to  throw  over  her  if  she  pro[)itiated  the  hoy,  was  still  further  calcu- 
tlid.  lated  hy  its  air  of  smiling  indiirerence  to 

“Time  and  the  hour,”  liowever,  brought  lull  the  suspicions  of  Edward, 
them  to  the  place  where  the  horses  were  to  Upon  this  hint  the  two  post-boys  began 
be  changed,  and  llertha  very  stoutly  made  ^  to  be  gaily  clamorous,  and  when  the  discon- 
np  her  mind  that  she  would  luR  go  any  certed  young  man  attempted  to  tlraw  up  the 
further.  When  the  carriage  stopped,  there-  glass,  the  foremost  of  them  put  his  iiand 
fore,  she  sat  very  particularly  still,  and  upon  it  to  prevent  him. 
once  auain  began  reading  her  letter.  Ihl-  “  You  must  give  it  him,”  said  liertlin,  in 
ward  looked  at  her,  and  at  the  window  the  same  easy  tone,  and  then  without  chang- 
tiext  her,  and  perceiving  that  both  were  just '  ing  her  voice  or  her  attitude,  she  said  to  the 
as  they  (iught  to  be,  set  himself  to  perform  boys,  much  in  the  tone  she  might  liave  used 
the  unavoidable  business  of  paying  the  pos-  if  remonstrating  with  them.  “  Kreu  ami- 
lillions.  llatl  he  been  more  in  the  habit  of  ci !  He  is  a  mean  wretch  w  ho  is  running 
running  away  with  ladies  without  consult-  olf  with  me  against  my  will  because  1  am 
ing  them  upon  the  subject,  he  Wi)uld  jiroba-  very  rich.  Save  me  from  him,  and  you 
bly  have  paid  them  before  he  set  out,  or  it  •  shall  have  fifty  Napole.ons  each.” 
might  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  courier  “  How  !  what  ?”  they  both  exclaimed  in 
would  have  been  a  very  useful  ajijiendage;  the  same  breath  with  true  Italian  vivacity, 
as  it  was,  however,  he  was  under  the  jiain- 1  “  They  are  getting  into  a  passion,”  said 

ful  necessity  of  jiaying  the  boys  himself,  Bertha,  addressing  Edward  but  still  keeping 
and  thankful  was  he,  as  he  let  down  the,  herself  immovably  still  in  her  corner,  and 
window  for  the  purpose,  that  his  companion  then  added  in  Italian,  “come  round  and 
seemed  so  little  disposed  tube  troublesome,  .open  the  door  on  my  side,  I  will  be  in  your 
Bertha  was  riglit  in  supposing  that  Mr.  j  arms  in  an  instant,  and  fifty  Napoleons  shall 
Edward  Roberts  wa.s  no  great  proficient  in  '  be  yours  !” 

speaking  the  Italian  language,  but  she  was  [  'I'he  first  set  of  horses  were  taken  off  tlie 
wrong  if  she  thought  that  he  could  not  do  |  carriage,  and  the  second  were  not  yet  put 
it  all.  Had  this  been  the  case  he  probably;  on.  The  two  lads  passed  under  the  pole 
would  not  have  ventured  ujion  attempting!  in  an  instant,  in  another  the  door  on  Bei- 
to  carry  through  his  cnterjirise  without  the!  tha’s  side  was  opened,  andBerlha  according 
assistance  of  a  servant.  But  having  only  p)  promise,  was  in  the  arms  of  her  deliver- 
a  scanty  stock  of  money,  and  a  very  great '  crs. 

opinion  of  his  own  cleverness,  he  learned  ;  Edward  sprang  out  after  her,  but  she 
by  heart  the  rate  of  posting,  the  usual  '  clung  with  all  her  strength  to  the  lad  who 
amount  for  the  buono  viwio,  and  the  value  had  caught  her,  while  his  comjianion  very 
of  the  current  coin,  and  thought  that  with  '  manfully  kept  Edward  at  a  distance, 
the  aid  of  his  own  peculiar  sharp-witted-  “  Is  there  no  one  who  speaks  Erench 
ness,  it  would  do  very  well.  here  ?”  he  exclaimed,  in  the  language  lie 

When  the  boys  drew'  near  the  window,  ^  named,  and  which  he  gabbled  very  lluently. 
Edward  again  sent  a  furtive  glance  into  the  “  Is  there  nobody  can  understand  me  while 
corner,  but  Bertha  was  sitting  in  the  most!  1  explain  to  tluyii  that  this  unhappy  young 
languid  and  (piiescent  attitude  possible.  lady  is  my  sister  and  is  insane?  She  has 
Edward  then  rehearsed  the  amount  of  made  her  escajie  from  her  keepers,  and  1 
their  claim  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  and  '  am  now'  conveying  her  back  to  her  wretcl.- 
one  of  the  lads  uttered  a  few'  words  in  reply,  I  ed  mother.” 

to  which  Edward  replied,  “  Xun  i  “Take  me  to  tlie  police,”  cried  Bertha, 

“  He  is  asking  you  for  more  money,”  ;  firmly,  “  let  them  send  for  a  physician  to 
said  Bertha,  without  moving  an  inch,  and  decide  whether  I  am  mad  or  not.” 
in  too  quiet  a  t«)ne  to  be  at  all  alarming.  “  It  w  ill  be  barbarous  if  you  detain  her,” 

“  I  have  given  them  the  right  sum,”  re-  said  Edw'ard,  in  Erench,  addressing  himself 
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to  llie  most  ilecenl-lookiiig  person  in  llic  i 
crowd  tfiRt  wTis  already  asseinhlinir  round  ! 
them,  and  who  was  the  only  one  there  who  j 
apj)earcd  to  understand  him.  ‘ 'Think  of 
the  misery  of  licr  poor  motlier,’  lie  ad»led,  j 
in  a  piteous  voice,  and  a'lrain  makiiiii  an  ef- 
fort  to  seize  her. 

The  man  to  w  horn  she  clung,  resisted  tliis  | 
attempt  by  giving  Kdwar«l  a  pretty  s!>arp  ' 
blow  on  his  liead,  upon  wliich  llie  dccenl- 
lt»oking  stranger  interfered,  saying  in  Italian 
that  let  whicli  woidd  Ire  rigljt,  and  wiiich 
wrong,  it  was  ufrt  fitting  to  beat  a  strange 
genileuian  about  in  that  way,  and  that  he 
teared  miscliief  might  come  of  it ;  adding 
that  the  safest  course  would  be  inrt  to  in¬ 
terfere  at  all,  but  to  let  the  gentleman  take 
care  of  the  lady,  as  lie  was  doubtless  the  fit 
person  to  do  so. 

The  frightened  j)ost-boy  disengaged  hirn- 
‘ielffrorn  llertha’s  arms,  and  slunk  away, 
for  the  speaker  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  country,  and  steward  moreover  to  a 
cardinal. 

In  another  moment  Rertha  would  have 
been  in  the  undisputed  power  of  the  young 
villain  who  had  carried  her  off,  but  in  the 
instant  that  intervened  between  her  being 
thrown  off  by  the  post-b(*y,  and  seize<l  in 
the  grasp  of  Kdward,  she  espied  an  old  man 
just  emerging  from  a  by-path  into  the  high 
road,  whose  dress  proclaimed  him  to  be  a 
priest. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  she  darted 
towards  him,  and  dropping  on  her  knees  at 
his  feet,  she  exclaimed,  “  Save  me,  my  fath¬ 
er,  save  me  from  the  villany  of  that  young 
man,  who  is  carrying  me  off  by  force,  in 
order  to  marry  me  against  my  will,  and  get 
possession  of  my  fortune.” 

'riie  venerable  priest  extemled  his  hand 
to  raise  her,  and  then  looked  round  him 
upon  the  crowd,  who  had  already  followed 
Rertha,  as  if  for  explanation  of  the  words 
she  had  s[)oken 

“  What  does  all  this  mean  ?”  said  the  good 
man.  “  Where  does  this  young  lady  come 
from  ?” 

“  From  a  mad-house,  father,”  replied  the 
man,  to  whom  Fdward  had  again  ami  again 
repeated  the  same  story.  “  'This  young 
gentleman  is  her  brother^ and  only  wants 
to  take  her  back  to  her  friends.  Their 
mother,  he  says,  will  be  in  a  desperate 
fright  till  she  gels  her  back  again,  and  it 
is  likely  enough  she  will.” 

“  Reverend  father,  I  am  not  mad,”  said 
Rertha,  witli  the  same  admirable  composure 
and  presence  of  mind,  which  shehadshown 


from  the  very  first  moment  that  she  discov¬ 
ered  her  situation  ;  “  but  even  if  that  young 
man’s  story  were  true,  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  be  dragged  thus  across  the 
country  without  the  decent  care  of  a  female 
attemlant,  and  in  the  charge  of  a  person  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  himself 
understood  by  the  post-boys  that  drive  him.” 

“'There  is  reason  in  that,  at  any  rate. 
Father  Mark,”  said  one  of  the  slanders  by, 

“  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anv  thing  like 
madness  in  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
lady  says  it.” 

“  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  mad,”  said 
1  Rertha,  in  reply,  and  looking  at  the  person 
■  who  had  spoken  with  a  sort  of  friendly 
smile.  “  Rut  if  that  is  not  true,  I  can  tell 
i  you  what  is,”  she  continued,  in  the  same 
'  <|uiet  tone,  “  my  father  is  a  very  rich  man, 

I  and  I  am  his  only  child.” 
j  As  all  this  wassp(»keH  in  Italian,  Fdward 
,  understood  m)i  a  word  of  it,  and  quite  at  a 
j  loss  to  guess  what  was  going  on,  he  couhl 
only  repeat  in  French, 

“  Don’t  believe  one  single  word  of  what 
j  she  says ;  she  is  raving  mad,  quite  raving 
j  ma<l,  as  I  am  ready  to  swear  before  a  mag- 
i  istrate.  'Take  care  that  you  don’t  believe 
J  her,  for  she  is  telling  you  nothing  but  lies.” 

“  l)«>  you  under.siand  Italian,  young 
man?”  said  the  priest,  speaking  in  that 
language. 

Fdward  stared  at  him  but  did  not  an¬ 
swer. 

!  “  Whv  do  you  not  answer  me  ?”  said  the 

j  priest  in  French,  and  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
[  to  express  displeasure  at  his  silence. 

I  “  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  that,  crood 
I  sir,”  replied  Fdward,  with  very  much  hii- 
j  miliiy.  “  1  did  not  answer,  because  I  did 
'  not  understand  you.” 

!  “  You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  un¬ 

derstand  Italian?”  said  Father  Mark. 

“  No,  sir,  I  do  n<it  understand  a  word  of 
it,”  replied  the  c(»nfuscd  Filward. 

“  'Then  if  you  <lo  not  know  what  this 
young  lady  says,  how  can  you  be  sure  that 
!  she  is  telling  lies  ?”  said  the  old  man. 

{  “  Recause  she  is  the  greatest  liar  that 

'ever  lived,”  replied  I'.dward,  coloring. 

“'Then  she  is  a  sad,  wicked  girl,  young 
man,”  re])lied  tlie  priest,  “  and  should  be 
j  both  punished  and  admoni.^hed.  Rut,  per¬ 
haps  it  mav  be  a  family  failing,  and  as  you 
are  so  very  nearly  related  to  her,  it  may 
not  be  quite  safe  to  believe  ail  you  say.  I 
am  the  curate  of  this  parish,  young  gentle¬ 
man,  and  as  your  sister,  as  yam  cal!  her, 
I  has  put  herself  under  my  protection,  I  will 
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assist  you,  if  you  please,  in  taking  her  back 
to  her  friends.  IJere,  hoys,  bring  out  your 
horses,  we  will  all  go  on  together,” 

Kinbarrassed  greatly  beyond  the  power 
of  even  attempting  to  extricate  himself, 
hidward  stood  as  still  as  if  the  old  man’s 
words  had  been  a  spell  to  fix  him  on  the 
spot,  and  the  nearest  approach  he  made 
towards  recovering  himself,  was  the  putting 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  to  assist  him  in 
t;ie  act  of  decidingwhat  he  was  to  do  next. 

'Fhe  idea  of  proceeding  with  his  elope¬ 
ment,  encumbered  with  the  ])rescnce  of  a 
venerable  priest,  whom  he  was  aware  it 
would  be  dillicult  to  persuade  that  he  would 
do  well  to  unite  him  in  holy  matrimony  to 
the  lady  whom  he  had  just  olVered  to  swear 
was  his  sister,  was  not  to  be  dwelt  upon 
for  a  moment.  No !  not  even  though  he 
were  to  declare  that  they  were  both  Roman 
Catholics,  could  he  see  any  hope  of  turning 
this  threatened  companion  to  profit.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  unfortunate  youth,  all  bewildered 
as  he  was,  felt  convinced  that  if  he  persisted 
in  going  on,  they  should  certainly  not  pro- 1 
ceed  a  great  many  miles  towards  Scotland  ' 
without  some  very  troublesome  renion- j 
strances  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman. ) 
Must  he  then  abandon  his  enterprise  ?  The  I 
figure  of  his  princely  creditor  seemed  to  | 
rise  before  him  as  he  stood,  and  his  excited 
fancy  caused  him  to  start,  much  as  he  might 
have  done,  had  the  kicking  he  so  confidently 
anticipated,  been  already  applied. 

The  horses  approached — they  were  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  carriage — the  postboys  mounted 
— and  a  civil  horseboy  let  down  the  steps 
of  the  vehicle  for  Bertha  to  mount.  She 
immediately  prepared  to  do  so,  merely  say¬ 
ing  to  the  priest  as  a  preliminary,  “  You 
have  promised,  holy  father,  to  come  with 
me.” 

I  have,  my  tlaughter,  and  1  will  keep 
my  word,”  said  the  good  man,  who  though 
old  and  a  priest,  had  something  of  drollery 
in  his  look  and  manner,  as  he  said  to  the 
disconsolate  Edward,  “  Now,  then,  young 
gentleman,  be  pleased  to  tell  us,  in  your 
best  French,  which  way  the  boys  are  to 
drive,  in  order  to  reach  the  residence  of  the 
distressed  lady,  your  mother,  with  as  little- 
delay  as  possible.” 

“  Let  them  drive  ahead,”  said  the  heir  of 
the  Robertses,  and  then  stepping  into  the 
carriage,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  at  that  moment  to  dispose  of  his 
person  in  any  other  manner,  he  began  let¬ 
ting  down  and  drawing  up  the  window  with 
great  violence. 


Notwithstanding  the  strange,  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  position  in  vbicb  she 
found  herself,  it  was  positively  not  without 
some  difiiculty  that  Bertha  prevented  herself 
from  laughing;  and  when  Father  .Mark, 
turning  towards  her,  gravely  iiupiired  what 
orders  the  young  gentleman  had  given,  she 
could  not  resist  tlie  tcniptaticn  of  translat¬ 
ing  his  words  literally,  adding,  he.wever, 
with  becoming  sedateness,  that  if  the  reve- 
rend  father  would  have  the  kimlness  to  take 
her  instructions  instead,  she  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  sliould  immediately  return 
to  Rome. 

“  Be  it  so,  my  dangliler,”  said  Father 
Mark.  “  I  believe  that  with  all  your  mad¬ 
ness,  yon  will  he  the  safer  guide.  To  what 
part  of  Rome  would  you  go,  young  lady  ? 
Is  it  true  that  you  have  a  mother  in  Italy  ?” 

This  question  effectually  restored  the 
gravity  of  poor  Bertha,  and  for  a  moment, 
she  too  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  orders  slie 
should  give.  At  length,  however,  she  re¬ 
membered,  like  a  raticnal  little  creature  as 
she  was,  that  she  had  nothing  to  trust  to, 
that  could  enable  her  to  escape  from  what 
was  still  a  very  embarrassing  situation,  but 
her  own  common  sense  and  proin|)t  deci¬ 
sion,  and  she  therefore  turned  to  the  good 
father,  with  something  in  her  hiok  and 
voice,  that  spoke  more  plainly  of  her  be¬ 
reavement,  than  she  had  then  leisure  to  do 
in  words,  and  said, 

“  No,  father,  no;  but  I  am  not  friendless. 
Here  is  tlie  address  of  a  relation,  into  whose 
hands  I  beg  you  will  consign  me,”  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  the 
letter  of  Vincent,  which  contained  the 
name  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  was  lodged, 

“  ’J'hat  is  a  much  frecjuentcd  hotel,  young 
{ lady,”  said  the  priest,  on  hearing  tliis  ail- 
dress  “  Have  you  been  living  there  i'” 
No,”  replied  Bertlia,  coloring  deeply 
as  she  remembered  that  all  she  knew'  of 
the  place  whither  she  desired  to  he  taken, 
was  that  three  young  men  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  were  lodging  there. 

“'Fhen,  wherefore,  my  child,  should  yen 
wish  to  go  to  so  very  public  a  house  of  re¬ 
ception inquired  Father  Mark.  ‘‘Why 
not  return  to  the  friends  from  whom  you 
say  this  young  man  has  violently  withdrawn 
you  V' 

“  Because  they  are  hh  friends,  and  not 
mine”  returned  Bertha  eagerly  ;  “  because 
his  mother  assisted  in  this  wicked  act,  and 
that  1  know  I  sliould  not  be  safe  in  her 
hands  ” 

The  good  man  began  to  feel  tbe  weight 
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of  ihe  responsibility  he  was  bringing  upon'  himself  to  his  position  in  hopeless  despair 
himself.  The  story  seemed  alarmingly  im-  of  mending  it,  hut  the  length  of  the  discus- 
proh able,  and  he  hesitated.  sion  which  followed  suggested  itself  the 

Bertha  saw  it,  and  would  have  trembled,  idea  that  Miss  Bertha  might  not  have  every 
like  all  previous  heroines  under  similar  cir-|  thing  her  own  way  yet,  and  having  noted 
cumstances,  had  she  not  been  sustained  by  j  the  retreating  movement  of  the  priest,  he 
the  strong  matter-of-fact  sort  of  persuasion,  I  sprang  from  the  carriage  again,  and  with 
that  young  Mr.  Edward  Iloherts  would  find  grerit  vehemence  and  volubility,  repeated 
it  quite  impossible  to  convert  her  into  Mrs.;  the  statement  he  had  before  given,  carnesl- 
Edward  Iloherts  against  her  will.  She  j  ly  conjuring  the  puzzled  old  man  to  believe 
looked  at  Ealher  Mark’s  vexed  and  harassed  .  him,  and  adding,  with  a  very  ominous  shake 
expression  of  countenance,  nevertheless,  j  of  the  head,  “  That  he  knew  not  what  he 

with  some  anxiety,  and  said,  |  might  bring  upon  himself  by  such  unw’ar- 

“  If  your  kindness,  holy  father,  will  in-|  rantable  interference.” 
duce  you  to  go  hack  with  me  to  Rome,  the  “  You  are  the  strangest  hoy  and  girl  that 
friend  to  whose  care  1  wish  you  to  consign  ever  1  chanced  to  meet  with,”  said  the 
me,  will  easily  satisfy  you  as  to  his  right  to  priest.  “  Sure  enough,  it  is  likely  a  man, 

undertake  the  charge.”  though  he  were  ten  times  a  curate,  may  get 

“  It  is  a  gentleman,  then,  my  child,  to  into  a  scrape  if  he  meddles  with  what  does 
whom  you  wish  to  go  {”  returned  the  old  not  concern  him,  and  worse  still  if  he  ven- 
man,  knitting  his  reverend  brows,  “  'I'ell  tures  to  pass  judgment  upon  matters  that  he 
me  what  relation  does  he  hear  to  you  ?”  does  not  understand.  The  young  man  talks 
“  lie  is  my  cousin,  father,”  replied'Ber-  of  taking  you  to  his  mother,  young  lady, 
iha,  blushing  violently.  and  whether  she  he  his  mother  or  yours,  or, 

“  .Vnd  of  what  age  ?”  said  the  priest.  as  he  is  ready  to  swear,  the  mother  of  both, 
“  I  don’t  know’,”  replied  Bertha,  without  it  sounds  at  any  rate  like  a  more  decer.l 
looking  at  him.  !  proposal  than  your  own,  which,  truth  to  say, 

'I'he  two  petst-hoys  lookeiJ  at  each  other  i  seems  nothing  better  than  desiring  to  he 
and  laughed.  An  extremely  respectable-  taken  to  a  public  hotel,  and  given  over  to 
looking,  middle-aged  female,  who,  seeing  the  protection  of  a  young  cousin.  Forbad 
the  priest  in  the  crowd,  had  ventured  to  he  been  an  old  one,  you  would  have  been 
join  it,  shook  her  head  very  expressively, ,  sure  to  have  said  so.” 

ami  walked  away,  and  other  women,  less  j  “  T..et  them  go  as  they  come.  Father 
decorous  in  their  appearance  and  behaviour,  I  Mark,”  said  the  best  dressed  man  of  the 
whispered  together  and  littered.  ■  whole  circle  that  had  gathered  round  then.. 

“  It  is  impossible,  daughter, quite  impos-  ]  “  No  blame,  you  know,  can  follow  that,  fi  r 
sihle,”  said  Father  Mark,  making  a  step  or  I  they  are  hut  heretics  after  all.  But  the 
two  backwards,  “  that  I  should  take  charge  1  blessed  saints  only  know  what  may  come 
of  a  young  lady  upon  the  high  road  in  this  j  of  your  taking  away  a  beautiful  young  lady 
way,  and  then  take  her  to  a  public  hotel,!  from  one  gentleman  and  handing  her  over 
and  place  her  in  the  hands  of  a  cousin,  who, '  to  another.” 

for  any  thing  I  know,  may  he  as  young  as  j  “  By  Saint  .\ntonio,  signor,  I  am  afratd 
herself,  merely  because  she  tells  me  that  [you  say  true,”  returned  the  alarmed  father. 


she  should  like  to  go  to  him.  Upon  my 
w’oial,”  he  added,  looking  round  to  the  good 
people  who  had  been  so  much  more  amused 
than  edified  by  Berih.i’s  proposal,  “  upon 
iny  word,  though  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it, 
I  think  your  proposal  does  loiik  a  little  as 


“  If  they  were  true,  faithful,  and  believing 
servants  of  his  Holiness,”  and  here  he 
crossed  himself,  ”  it  would  be  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  But  as  it  is,  1  should  be  ri 
great  danger  of  doir  g  more  wrong  tha:\ 

“  ^  O  9 

right  hv  interferinfr.” 

9  «/  9 


if  you  were  not  in  your  right  mind.”  j  Ami  having  thus  spoken,  he  deliberately 

He  was  immediately  answered  by  a  buzz,  j  turned  round  and  began  to  walk  aw  ay, 
made  up  of  such  words  as  “  sf,  sreura”  j  “  Stay,  father  !”  cried  Bertha,  stepping’ 


and  the  like,  all  indicaftng  the  inclination  rapidly  hut  not  vehemently  after  him,  ”  as 
of  the  parishioners,  who  were  gathered  I  have  faded  to  make  yon  understand  the 
round  him,  to  agree  with  him  in  this  o[>in-  propriety  of  my  being  conveyed  to  the  only 
ion.  relation  I  have  in  Rome,  let  me  ask  you  :i 

I'klward,  meanwhile,  was  not  altogether  you  are  hapjiy  enough  to  know  the  holy 
idle.  For  the  first  minute  or  two  after  he  Father  Maurizio,  of  the  Santa  Consoiu- 
had  re-entered  the  carriage,  he  resigned  zione?” 
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“Do  I  know  him,  my  (laughter?”  re- j  most  satisfactory  reply  ;  it  was  quite  im- 
turned  Father  Mark,  suddenly  turning  jiossihle  to  doubt  tliat  Mrs.  (irundy  and  all 
back.  “Instead  of  answering  your  (jue.s- j  her  houseliold  would  be  sure  to  approve 
tion,let  me  ask  vou  the  same,  do  ijuu  know  whatever  was  done  in  so  venerable  a  name, 
him?”  and  tliC  good  Father  Mark’s  spirits  being 

“  Yes,  father,  I  do.  It  is  to  the  convent '  soothed  by  it  into  a  stale  of  perfect  tran- 
of  the  Santa  Consolazione  that  1  now  im-  (juillity,  he  became  eipjally  able  and  willing 
plore  you  to  take  me,”  said  Uertha,  solemn- ,  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  poor  liertha’s 
ly,  “  and  he  will  thank  you  for  the  service,!  painful  narrative,  and  the  good  sense  and 
better  than  1  can  do  it  myself.”  !  jircsence  of  miml  which  had  enabled  her 

“You  are  known  to  the  holy  Father  to  exchange  the  [)roteciion  of  Mr.  Edward 
Maurizio,  of  the  Santa  Consolazione  ?”  j  Iloberts  (or  that  of  so  respectable  an  indi- 
cried  Father  Mark,  again.  “ 'riiat  makes ,  vidual  as  himself. 

all  the,  ditferencc  in  the  world,  my  daugh- i  Having  thus  satisfactorily  rescued  her 
ter.”  j  from  all  the  pains  and  perds  incident  to 

“Young  man,”  he  adtled,  apjiroacliing  such  aii  adventure  as  llial  ol*  which  emr 
Edward,  who  ha<i  j)laced  himself  at  the  side  gallant  young  Englishman  had  made  her 
of  Bertha,  and  seemed  ready  to  seize  upon!  the  heroine,  we  may  leave  her  lor  a  while 
her,  “  young  man,  if  you  will  take  my  ad-  in  order  to  follow'  our  more  legitimate  he- 
vice  you  will  return  to  Home  by  the  public  mine,  Mrs.  Roberts,  on  her  return  to  Rome 
diligence,  which  will  change  horses  liere  in  ,  after  she  had  performed  her  part  of  it. 
about  half  an  lumr ;  and  1  will  undertake  |  Had  Euigi  Mondorlo,  Miss  Harrington’s 
to  place  this  young  lady  in  such  |>rotection  valet-df-place,  been  t)l  the  party,  the  sud- 
as  none  of  her  friends  can  object  to.”  ;  den  translerring  of  that  young  lady’s  person 

And  so  saying,  he  courteously  jircsented  '  from  her  own  carriage  to  that  of  the  bold 
his  hand  to  the  well-i)leased  Bertha,  who,  Edward,  would  probably  not  have  been  so 
gratefully  accepting  it,  mounted  the  car-  easily  achieved  ;  for  in  all  the  evil  which 
rlage,  and  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of,  this  sagacious  Italian  had  invented  and 
seeing  the  venerable  priest  follow  her,  and  '  projiagated  respecting  her,  there  was  not 
settle  himself  in  the  place  w  hich  the  bloom- 1  the  slightest  shade  ol  ill  will  ;  on  the  con¬ 
ing  Edward  had  occupied  before.  In  an-  trary,  he  thought  her  one  ol  the  most 
otiier  moment  the  door  w  as  closed  upon  ^  charming  si^norinas  he  had  ever  seen  in 
them,  the  whips  cracked,  and  they  set  oil*' his  life,  and  the  (act  o(  such  transmission 
full  gallop  for  Rome.  (being  against  her  will,  which  was  made 

i  manifest  by  the  melodramatic  circumstance 

-  of  the  mulUing  mantle,  would  have  been 

j  fully  suliicient  to  have  roused  the  Roman 
The  distance  between  the  little  village  i  f^piril  of  Luigi  to  attempt  her  rescue, 
where  the  foregoing  scenes  took  place,  and  |  I5ul  with  her  coachmau  it  was  rpiiie  a 
the  gates  of  Rome  was  not  great,  but  long  dill’erenl  allair:  with  him  she  had  literally 
before  it  had  been  passed  over  by  Bertha  never  exchanged  a  single  word.  He  was  a 
and  her  reverend  companion,  the  most  jier-  taciturn  personage,  ol  no  very  j)reposses.'«'- 
fect  and  pleasant  good  intelligence  was  ing  appearance,  who  had  constantly  re- 
establishetl  between  them.  i  ceived  his  orders  from  the  lips,  and  his 

Father  Mark  was  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  w  ages  Irom  the  hands  of  Luigi,  and  who 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  intelligence  ;  took  little  more  part  in  the  scene  w  hich 
but  it  is  difiicult  to  find  within  half-a-dozen  ,  followed  when  his  carriage  was  met  by  that 
leagues  of  the  V'atican  any  ecclesiastic  of;  of  Edward  than  an  automaton  might  have 
I'ather  Mark’s  rank,  who.se  first  thoughts  ,  done. 

and  movemetits  upon  any  sudden  emergen-  He  evidently  thought  it  w' as  some  gallant 
cv  are  not  actuated  bv  the  same  species  of  adventure,  in  which  he  had  no  concern,  and 
feeling  wliich  produced  the  ofien-<pioted  it  was  only  when  Mrs.  Ridierts,  very  un¬ 
exclamation,  “  What  irouhl  Mrs.  (/niii(/t/  necessarily,  tlisplayed  a  piece  of  gold  bc- 
sa}/ to  this?”  tween  her  fingers,  as  she  made  a  sign  to 

'Fhe  happy  thought,  however,  w  hich  him  tliat  he  was  to  come  dow  n  from  his  box, 
caused  Bertha  to  name  the  well-known  and  ami  close  the  carriage-door  upon  her,  a 
highly-reverenced  Father  Maurice,  as  the  ceremony  which  none  of  poor  Bertha’s 
person  under  whose  care  she  desired  to  already  departed  earlier  had  thought  it  ne- 
place  herself,  had  furnislied  in  her  case  the  cessary  to  perform,  it  was  only  then  that 
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he  began  to  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  tl»e  feeling  rather  thir.^ty,  she  unlocked  the 
alfair.  hoard,  and  presented  herself  with  a  small 

And  even  then,  though  he  promptly  ohey- '  tmnhier  full  of  Ovietto,  after  taking  which 
ed  the  signal,  performed  the  service  recpiir- {  site  felt  greatly  refreshed,  ami  immediatelv 
ed,  and  received  his  reward,  he  mounted  '  set  ahout  doing  all  that  was  prt>per  and 
his  hox  atTain,  and  drove  the  la«lv  hack  to'  ri<iht  titider  the  circumstances, 
her  lodgings  with  precisely  the  same  degree  In  the  first  place  she  went  to  the  door  of 
of  itidillereuce  that  he  had  driven  her  from  ;  Bertha’s  room,  atid  knocked  at  it  repeated- 
ihetn.  I  ly,  (piile  loudly  etioiigli  for  the  solitarv 

llis  mmith’s  wages  had  been  paid  him  in  maid-servant  to  hear  her.  She  might,  per- 
advatice ;  he  had  already  receiveil  an  inti- '  haps,  have  thought  it  judicious  to  address 
inatioti  from  Luigi  that  his  services  would  |  some  inquiries  to  this  grim-lookitig  pcr- 
not  he  retpiired  wheti  that  term  was  over,!  former  of  all  work,  could  she  have  managed 
and  therefore  the  y(»ung  lady’s  driving  oiT  to  make  herself  understood  in  the  same  ad- 
with  the  voung  gentleman,  either  with  or  mirahle  manner  that  she  had  done  in  Paris, 
without  her  consent,  was  a  circumstance  I  hut  this  being  beyond  her  power,  she  con- 
much  too  unimportant  to  arouse  any  feeling  tented  herself  with  making  her  reiterated 
whatever.  I  knockings  at  the  door  of  Bi'rtha,  audible  to 

He  was  not  in  love  with  the  young  lady,  the  whole  house,  and  then  she  sought  her 
and  he  was  therefore  not  jealous  of  the  '  dozing  hu>hand  in  the  little  room  allotted  to 
young  gentleman,  so  what  could  he  find  to  '  him,  where  she  pretty  well  knew  shesliouhl 
interest  him  in  the  adventure?  I  find  him  engaged  in  sleeping  away  the  last 

The  Roman  people  of  the  present  day  tedious  hour  before  dinner, 
are  marvellously  little  given  to  meddling  ;  Nor  was  she  disappointed  ;  there  he  was, 
with  matters  which  do  not  concern  them.  |  poor  man,  seated  upon  one  rush-bottomed 
.M  rs.  Roberts  looked  radiantly  triumph-  chair,  with  his  heels  on  another,  a  silk 
ant  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  draw-  pockot-liaiidkercliief over  his  head,  to  keej) 
ing-roorn.  She  had  been  a  little  anxious  '  off  the  attacks  of  the  dies,  his  large  fingers, 
ahout  getting  home  before  her  daughters,  j  with  very  dirty  nails,  interlaced  upon  his 
because,  proud  as  she  was  of  her  own  share  i  stomach,  and  though  not  quite  asleep,  as 
in  the  transaction,  as  well  as  of  the  glorious  j  near  to  it  as  he  could  possibly  contrive  to 
success  which  had  attended  it,  she  did  not  get,  his  whole  appearance  being  as  little  in 
quite  like  that  any  body  should  know  that  j  accordance  with  the  llashy  finery  of  his 
it  was  >7ie,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had  ^  race,  as  it  is  well  possible  to  imagine, 
run  otV  with  the  young  lady.  But  all  aiixi- j  “  Roberts!  Roberts!”  vociferated  his 
ety  on  this  score  was  removed,  the  moment  gayer  half;  “  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  lay 
she  perceived  that  it  was  a  female  who!  up  snoozing  there  any  longer,  when  there 
ojieiied  the  door  fiir  her.  Had  the  young;  are  such  strange  things  going  on  in  the 
ladies  returned,  the  man-servant  would  house!  Gel  up,  I  tell  yon,  this  very  minute, 
have  returned  with  them,  and  as  next  to  ^  What  do  you  think  has  happened,  my  dear?” 
attending  the  carriage,  his  most  strenuous-  “  Happened!”  replied  the  poor  nervous 
ly  enjoined  duty  was  to  make  himself  visi- '  gentleman,  pulliiig  the  handkerchief  off  his 
ble  the  moment  the  door  of  their  dwelling  |  head,  and  dropping  his  heels  upon  the 
was  unclosed,  she  instantly  felt  herself  re- 1  ground,  “  happened,  wife  ?  'J’here  is  no- 
lieved  from  the  only  uneasy  feeling  that  in-  body  come  fi)r  money,  is  there  ?” 
terfered  with  her  perfect  contetUment.  Her  Mrs.  R<»berts  laughed  aloud, 

first  act  on  entering  her  drawing-room  was  “  Are  yon  not  grown  into  a  perfect  cur- 

to  throw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  clasp  mudgeon,  Roberts?”  said  she,  “you  are 
her  hamls,  and  piously  exclaim,  “  'riiank  for  ever  living  in  a  fright  ahout  money, 
God,  that’s  done!”  when  you  know  very  well,  let  things  go  as 

And  then  she  got  up,  and  looked  in  the  j  much  against  us  as  they  will,  I  have  always 
glass  to  see  that  her  curls  were  not  de-  taken  care  that  notliing  really  had  should 
ranged  in  consequence^  of  the  slight  flick  come  of  it. 

she  had  received  fr«>m  the  corner  of  the:  “'riien  nothing  particular  hnss  happen- 

cloak  as  it  had  been  thrown  over  Bertha  by  e<l  ?”  he  returned.  “  'riiauk  God  !” 
the  spirited  hand  of  her  dear  son.  lint  she  |  “Yes,  you  snqiid  man,  hut  there  has 

fonml  herself  hioking  exceedingly  well,  though,  and  something  that  J  have  h.ng 
and  quite  as  a  lady  ought  to  do  who  was  told  you  would  happen,  though  nobody  hut 
mother-in-law  to  an  heiress  And  then,  j  a  fairy  could  say  exactly  when.  Your  son, 
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Mr.  Roberts,  has  clo{)C(l  \vit!i  the  daughter  j 
of  Sir  (vhristophor  Harrington.”  j 

“  The  deuce  he  lias  !”  exclaimed  the  old  J 
gentletnan,  looking  one-third  frightened, 
and  two-thirds  [)leased.  “  ^V'ell,  I  am  j 
sure  I  can’t  helj)  it.  iioys  and  girls  will : 
be  making  love  if  they  are  thrown  together. } 
Her  family  and  friends  chose  to  send  her  ; 
amonfrct  us.  It  was  no  doing  of  mine.  I 
couldn’t  help  Edward  being  .so  handsome, , 
yon  know.” 

“No,  my  dear,”  replied  his  wife,  “of, 
course  you  couldn’t ;  but  it  will  make  a 
great  noise,  you  may  be  sure  of  that. , 
However,  it  can’t  do  us  any  thing  but  good 
any  way.  I  always  observe  that  it  turns’ 
out  to  the  advantage  of  girls,  when  any  ac- j 
cident  calls  all  eyes  upon  them.  Every  i 
body  is  wanting  to  dance  with  them,  and  i 
to  talk  to  them.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
to  get  them  on.” 

“  God  grant  it,  rny  dear,”  rejdied  the 
alTectionale  father.  ‘*1  am  sure — ” 

Hut  before  be  could  fmish  the  sentence 
his  two  daughters  entered  the  room,  so 
gaily  attired,  and  looking,  as  be  thought, 
so  very  much  like  ladies  of  high  fashion, 
that  his  long-depressed  .<j>irits  became  sud- 
dctily  elevated,  and  he  exclaime»l,  I 

“  Well,  my  dear  Sarah,  I  should  not  won-' 
der  after  all,  if  every  thijig  turned  out  just  ' 
as  you  have  said.” 

“  'Ehere  would  be  a  great  deal  more  ■ 
cause  to  w-onder,  Mr.  Roberts,  if  it  did  not 
prove  .so,”  slie  replied.  “  I  know  myself,  sir,  | 
though  .sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is' 
plain  enough  that  you  do  not  know  me.  ' 
However  we  will  not  begin  rpiarreHing 
about  that  now.” 

And  then,  with  a  very  becoming  degree  , 
of  gravity,  she  infonne;!  her  daughters  of 
the  event  which  had  taken  place.  i 

“Eloped,  has  she?”  said  Agatha,  with| 
an  expressive  sneer.  “  1  always  suspected  ' 
that  there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of; 
all  her  pretended  disdain.  Edw'ard  is  a 
very  handsome  fellow,  and  as  peculiarly  ele¬ 
gant  and  fashionable,  as  slie  is  the  reverse.  1 
I  dare  say  the  reason  of  her  constant  ill-j 
humor  was  that  she  was  always  jealous  ofj 
him.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  affair.” 

“  What  a  fellow  Edward  is,  mamma!” 
exclaimed  .Maria,  w  itii  an  air  of  great  ex- 1 
ultation.  “He  always  said,  you  k!i(nv,j 
that  he  could  marry  her  whenever  he  pleas¬ 
ed,  and  1  am  sure  he  has  proved  that  his 
words  were  true.” 

Altogether,  the  Roberts  family  might 


fairly  be  sai<l  to  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  event  before  their  dinner  was  eml- 
ed  ;  and  the  three  ladies  were  sitting  in 
full  talk  together  during  the  easy  hour 
which  always  preceded  the  solemn  business 
of  the  evening  toilet,  when  the  drawing- 
door  was  thrown  oj)en,  artd  “  Mr.  Vincent” 
atmounced. 

'I’he  party  with  which  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  when  last  they  had  met,  was  still,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  had  passed  since,  too 
interesting  for  cither  of  the  young  ladies 
t{)  behold  him  without  a  visible  start,  and  a 
change  of  complexion  which  showed  j)lain- 
ly  emnigli  that  Haden-Baden  and  its  Bal¬ 
cony  House  were  not  forgotten. 

Nor  was  .Mrs.  Roberts  herself  unmoved 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mr.  Vin¬ 
cent.  His  relatimiship  to  the  young  lady 
of  whom  she  had  just  disposed  in  a  mau- 
rier  S(»  little  likely  to  be  approved  by  her 
family,  did  certaiidy  for  a  moment  or  two 
make  her  feel  rather  uncomfortable,  and 
she  rose  up,  and  sat  down  again  in  a  style 
which  plainly  showed  that  she  did  not  feel 
quite  at  her  ease. 

It  was  .Agatha,  as  might,  indeeil,  have 
been  rea.sonably  expected,  who  wastheftrst 
to  recover  her  couqtosure  sufliciently  to  ad¬ 
dress  their  visitor. 

“How  do,  Mr.  Vincent?”  said  she,  in 
her  latest  li^p,  atul  with  her  newest  finish 
of  pretty  negligence.  “  Where  are  your 
two  friends  lle<l  to?  Have  you  actually 
lost  them  altogether  ?” 

“  N(»,  Miss  Roberts,”  be  replied,  “they 
are  still  with  me.  We  are  all  at  the  same 
hotel.  They  will  b(;th,  I  am  sure,  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  payitig  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  you  ;  but  to  two  such  ardent 
spirit.-j,  the  first  entering  Rome  has  some¬ 
thing  so  overpowering  in  it  that  every  other 
feeling  seems  suspended  till  the  first  sa¬ 
laams  have  been  made  to  its  marble  mag¬ 
nates.  Had  I  not  been  jicculiarly  anxious, 
from  accidental  causes,  to  inquire  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  my  young  cousin, 
.Miss  Harrington,  I,  too,  might  at  this  nu> 
tnent  perliajis  be  standing  to  ga/.e  at  the 
elfects  of  this  fine  moonlight  niglit  on  the 
(/’olisenm.  Hermit  me  to  beg,  Mrs.  Ro¬ 
berts,  that  she  may  lx;  told  I  am  ht're.” 

During  l!ie  whole  of  this  speech  Mrs. 
Roberts  had  been  very  scfK'ibly  tellini;  her- 
sell  that  it  was  no  good  to  get  frightened, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put 
a  bold  face  lipon  the  matter  ;  she  therefore 
endeavored  to  look  exceedingly  facetious 
as  she  replied,  “  As  to  sending  a  message  to 
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your  cousin  Bertha,  Mr.  Vincent,  it  is  not  f 
quite  so  easily  done  as  said.  I  wash  my  i 
hands  of  the  whole  business.  Those  who  i 
sent  her  into  a  family  where  there  was  so  j 
captivating  a  man  as  Edward,  must  answer  ; 
for  the  mischief,  if  mischief  it  is ;  but  the  i 
fact  is,  Mr.  Vincent,  that  your  cousin  elop- ^ 
ed  with  my  son  this  very  morning.”  I 

Mr.  V'^iucent  changed  color,  but  replied  i 
with  a  very  respectable  degree  of  compo-  j 
sure  and  self-command,  ”  I  am  happy,  Mrs.  j 
Roberts,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  assure  you  ! 
that  an  event  w  hich,  if  it  cou/(/  have  taken  ; 
place,  you  would  have  such  serious  rea.son  to  j 
deplore,  has  not  occurred.  I  have  myself  | 
seen  my  cousin.  Miss  Harrington,  <lriving  ; 
very  c»»mposedly  about  the  streets  of  Rome  ; 
this  morning,  but  I  lost  sight  of  her  car- ; 
riagc  before  I  could  overtake  it.  Bray  tell 
me  what  can  have  suggested  to  you  the 
idea  of  an  elopement  ?  ”  j 

”  Why,  where  is  she.  sir?  The  thing  is  j 
obvious,”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  , 
rather  a  scornful  smile.  “  We  have  seen 
plainly  enough,  all  of  us,  how  the  thing  was 
likely  to  end.  The  young  lady  has  been  j 
passionately  in  love  with  my  son  for  months,  | 
and  1  am  sure  I  don’t  know’  how  we  were  , 
to  prevent  it.  For  a  great  w  hile  she  man-  ^ 
aged  to  deceive  us  all  completely,  but  since  i 
we  have  been  in  Rome,  she  has  been  less  ^ 
cautious,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  , 
w  hat  was  going  on.”  j 

P»)or  Vincent  began  to  he  dreadfully  ter- 1 
rifled.  The  vehemence  of  his  cousin’s  love  j 
for  Mr.  Roberts,  junior,  di«l  not  indeed  ; 
alarm  him  much  ;  but  the  more  audaciouslv  [ 
M  rs.  Roberts  lied  on  this  point,  the  more  | 
strongly  he  suspecteil  that  some  most  atro-  j 
ci<ms  villany  had  been  practised  against  the  , 
unfortunate  and  uiqirotectcd  Bertha.  For , 
one  short  moment  a  feeling  of  indignant  i 
rage  had  nearly  overpowered  him,  and  had  ■ 
the  proclaimer  of  Bertha’s  passionate  love 
for  Mr.  Edward,  been  a  male  instead  of  a  fe- ! 
male,  it  is  probable  that  not  all  his  philosophy 
would  have  sulhoed  to  prevent  his  forgetting 
the  decorum  befitting  a  gentleman.  Even  j 


as  it  was,  however,  he  was  instantly  con¬ 
scious  that  the  species  of  emotion  which 
had  rushed  thrtmgli  his  whole  frame  w  bile 
listening  to  Mrs.  Roberts’s  statement,  must 
be  as  useless  to  poor  BeMha  as  degrading 
to  hims.'lf,  and  by  a  strong  effort  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  assuming  an  aspect  of  very  dig- 
nilied  composure  as  he  said,  “  In  what  man¬ 
ner,  ma’am  were  you  made  accjuainted  w  ith 
this  elopement.  It  must  have  taken  place 
after  I  saw  Miss  Harrington  leave  St.  Pe- 


I 


I 


ter’s  this  morning.” 


Mrs.  Roberts  would  have  been  very 
much  less  embarrassed  had  the  cousin  of 
her  intended  daughter-in-law  given  way  to 
the  rage  he  had  so  jiowerfully  struggled  to 
subdue.  She  would  vastly  have  preferred 
a  box  t)n  the  car  to  the  teinjicrate  (juestion 
which  he  had  now’  asked.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  question  by  no  means  easy  for  her  to  an¬ 
swer. 

In  what  manner  had  she  become  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  elopement? 

If  her  own  ilear  girls,  if  even  poor  dear 
drowsy  Mr.  Roberts  himself,  had  asked 
the  same  question,  she  would  have  felt  a 
good  deal  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  it.  She 
did  not  mean  to  tell  any  body  that  in  the 
first  instance  it  was  she  herself  who  had 
eloped  w  ith  the  young  lady  ;  and  if  she  had 
made  an  exception  in  favor  of  any  one,  it 
certainly  would  not  have  been  Mr.  Vincent. 
In  short,  that  happened  to  her  now  which 
had  never  happened  to  her  before.  She 
remained  silent  because  slie  could  not  find 
a  w’ord  to  say. 

Mr.  Vincent  repeated  his  question,  and 
then  Mrs.  Roberts  totik  out  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  having  wept  behind  its 
shelter  for  a  minute  or  two,  she  said,  “  I 
»lo  think,  .Mr.  Vincent,  that  you  are  treat¬ 
ing  me  in  a  most  impertinent  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner  !  W  hat  right,  sir,  have  you 
to  come  here  bullying  me  because  a  young 
lady  has  thought  projier  to  fall  in  love  with 
my  son,  and  run  away  with  him  ?  All  I  know 

is,  that  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  going  on 
that  I  would  not  have  sulfered  for  a  single 
instant  in  my  own  girls,  but  Irish  young 
ladies,  I  suppose,  are  brought  up  differ¬ 
ently.  However,  as  to  my  knowing  about 

it,  all  I  know  is,  that  the  young  lady  went 
out  early  this  morning,  and  is  not  yet  re¬ 
turned — I  know’  also  that  Edward  is  no¬ 
where  to  be  found,  and  what  can  I,  or  any 
body  else  think,  who  has  seen  them  to¬ 
gether  as  I  have  done,  but  that  they  have 
eloped.” 

Mr.  Vincent  looked  at  her  steadfastly  for 
a  moment,  and  then  replied,  “  I,  too,  have 
seen  them  together,  Mrs.  Hilberts;  and  I 
tell  you  jilainly  and  sincerely,  madam,  that 
I  do  not  bflieve  my  cousin  has  eloped  with 
your  son.  4'hat  it  may  be  his  |)urpo.‘:e, 
and  yours  also,  that  slie  should  become  his 
wife,  is  highly  probable,  and  it  must  be  my 
object  to  prevent  you  from  succeeding  in 
this.” 

M  rs.  Roberts  now  found  herself  precisely 
in  the  position  of  a  sharply-hunted  animal, 
whose  only  resource  is  to  turn  and  stand  at 
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hciv  ;  and  lier  spirit  was  not  of  a  quality  to 
sliriuk  Ironi  (loini;  so. 

“  What  excessive  nonsense  you  are  talk¬ 
ing,  Mr.  V^incent,”  said  she,  in  atone  ofthe 
very  coolest  deliance.  “  J  really  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  much  higher  idea  of  your  under¬ 
standing  than  it  appears  to  deserve.  I 
should  be  exce.ssively  sorry  to  he  guilty  of 
the  very  least  rudeness,  to  any  one  con¬ 
nected  with  onr  dear  Bertha,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  little  imprudence,  I  shall  re¬ 
ceive  with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother — hut 
I  really  must  take  the  freedom  of  telling 
you  that  I  think  your  language  exceedingly 
impertinent,  and  that  the  sooner  you  go 
out  of  rny  house  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased.” 

“  It  may  be  so,  madam,”  replied  Vincent, 
very  quietly,  “  l)ut  I  cannot  release  you 
from  the  annoyance  of  my  presence  till  you 
have  been  pleased  to  communicate  all  you 
know  respecting  the  movements  of  your 
son.” 

“  Indeed,  sir,  I  must  say  you  are  very  I 
troublesome,”  replied  Mrs.  Rolierts,  look¬ 
ing  very  proud  and  very  scornful.  “The 
connexion  between  our  families  can  in  no 
degree  excuse  it.  Agatha,  my  dear, 
though  this  gentleman  has  degraded  himself 
by  being  a  tutor  till  he  has  quite  forgotten 
what  good  manners  are,  1  will  not,  for  our 
dear  Bertha’s  sake,  actually  turn  him  out  of 
doors.  But  really  you  and  Maria  must  im¬ 
mediately  go  and  dress.  The  dear  princess 
will  never  forgive  us  if  we  are  too  late;  so 
go,  dear  loves,  and  get  dressed,  end  I  will 
follow  the  example  as  soon  as  Mr.  Vincent 
will  have  the  kindness  to  release  me.” 

‘‘  Good  gracious,  mamma  !”  cried  Maria, 
with  much  feeling,  ”  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  wlio  that  would  vex  me  so  much  as  our 
quarrelling  with  any  of  dear  Bertha’s  rela¬ 
tions.  Why,  my  dear  Mr.  V^incent,  should 
you  think  it  necessary  to  quarrel  with  us 
because  Edward  and  Bertha  have  fallen  in 
h)ve  with  each  other?  Is  it  not  being  very 
absurd  ? 

Vincent  paused  as  if  considering  how  he 
should  reply.  He  was  becoming  more  se¬ 
riously  alarmed  every  moment;  and  this 
amiable  and  conciliatory  speech  from  the  fair 
Maria  was  very  far  from  lessening  this  [lain- 
ful  feeling.  It  showed  a  sort  of  harmonious 
accord  in  the  projects  of  the  family  that 
made  him  feel  a  sensation  that  almost  ap¬ 
proached  to  terror  as  he  remembered  how 
completely  Bertha  had  been  in  their  power. 
The  having  seen  her  but  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  was  now  his  best  source  of  hope  ;  for 
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let  them  have  done  what  tlicy  would,  it  was 
impossible  sdie  could  be  at  any  great  dis¬ 
tance,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  only 
chance  of  finding  her  lay  in  extracting  all 
the  information  possible  from  those  \n horn 
he  doubted  not  knew  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  her  disappearance.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  great  civility  that  he  assured 
M  iss  Maria  of  his  not  feeling  the  least  wish 
to  (juarrel,  but  that  he  was  very  desirous  of 
learning  every  particular  relative  to  the 
unexjiected  circumstance  to  which  she 
alluded. 

But  this  restraint  upon  his  feelings 
availed  him  little.  Miss  Maria  had  not  the 
power  of  affording  him  any  information, 
and  her  mother  had  not  the  will.  So  far, 
indeed,  was  she  from  uttering  any  thing 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  mystery, 
she  seemed  to  take  peculiar  pleasure  in 
exaggerating  every  falsehood  she  thought 
!  most  likely  to  torment  him.  IShe  very 
shrewdly  suspected  the  real  state  of  poor 
V’inceni’s  carefully  concealed  feelings  to¬ 
wards  iiis  cousin,  and  ceased  not  to  redupli¬ 
cate  her  assurances  that  nothing  could  have 
turjied  “  poor  dear  Bertha”  from  her  pas¬ 
sionate  attachment  to  Edward.  ”  In  fact,” 
she  said,  “  nothing  but  tlidt  would  ever 
have  put  the  notion  of  marrying  her  into 
dear  Edward’s  head.” 

It  was  just  as  she  pronounced  these 
words,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
patience  of  Vincent  was  about  to  give  way 
before  his  vehement  indignation,  that  the 
door  of  the  room  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
the  pale  face  of  the  discomfitted  Edward 
made  visible. 


It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Vincent  might  have  caused  a 
retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
young  adventurer,  had  the  powerfully  excit¬ 
ed  feelings  of  his  athletic  parent  permitted 
it  ;  but  any  such  measure  was  rendered  im¬ 
possible  by  her  springing  towards  him  with 
out-stretched  arms,  and  seizing  upon  his 
two  shoulders  with  a  very  effective  gripe, 
as  she  exclaimed,  “  Boy,  what  brings  you 
back  again  ?” 

If  ever  a  human  being  did  or  could  look 
like  a  wliipped  cur,  the  mducky  Edward 
Roberts  certainly  displayed  the  resemblance 
at  that  moment :  nor  did  the  manlier  in 
which  he  was  greeted  by  his  ilevoted 
mother  in  any  degree  tend  to  lessen  it.  In 
the  extremity  of  her  astonishment  and  dis- 
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appointment  she  seemed  totally  to  overlook 
the  presence  of  the  stranger,  anil  began  her 
agonized  interrogatories  very  mnch  as  if 
they  had  been  alone. 

'riie  poor  hoy  literally  trembled  from 
liead  to  foot,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  endea¬ 
vored  to  bully  Ills  mother,  bidding  her  mind 
lier  own  business,  and  not  meddle  with 
what  she  did  not  understand. 

“  Not  nnderstand  if,  yon  villain  !”  she 
exclaimed,  “  not  nnderstand  it  ?  \\  ho 

should  nnderstand  it,”  she  continued, 
shaking  him  violently,  “  if  1  don’t  ?” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  ma’am,  let  ns  be 
alone,  if  yon  please,  before  yon  attack  my 
brotlier  in  this  way,”  said  Agatha.  “  If 
their  carriage  has  broken  down,  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort  has  hajipened,  it  is  no  good  for 
yon  to  tly  at  him  about  it.  Come  with  me, 
Edward,  and  tell  me  where  yon  have  left 
your  young  wife,  and  all  about  it.” 

This  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
Agatha  produced  an  immediate  and  power¬ 
ful  elTect  on  her  mother  and  brotlier.  The 
former  relaxed  her  hold,  and  began  to 
laugh  at  her  own  nervous  vehemence, 
while  the  latter  made  a  very  manly  striigirle 
to  overcome  his  dismay,  and  replied  to  his 
sister  by  saying  liglitly,  nay,  almost  gaily, 
“  (.)li !  you  need  not  be  tineasy  about  Ber¬ 
tha,  my  dear  Agatha,  1  can  satisfy  you 
about  her  by  a  single  word.” 

“  But  you  must  first  sraisfy  me  if  you 
please,”  said  V  incent,  seizing  the  youth  by 
his  arm  as  he  was  about  to  repass  the  door. 
‘‘  I  ipiit  you  not  till  yon  tell  me  where-  you 
have  concealed  my  cousin.  Miss  Harring¬ 
ton.  Speak,  sir,  this  instant, — where  is 
she  ?” 

“  If  you  were  to  claw  me  ten  times  more 
like  a  bear  tlian  you  do,”  replied  Edward, 
‘*1  could  not  content  you.  I  know  not 
where  she  is.  (ione  forever  1  hope.  Take 
your  hand  off,  Mr.  Vincent.  It  is  cowardly 
to  hold  me  because  you  think  you  are 
stronger  than  I  am.” 

“  Speak  l)ut  as  truly  concerning  my  con- 
sin,”  returned  V’incent,  removing  his  hand, 
“  and  you  shall  receive  no  further  injury 
from  me.  Where  have  you  taken  lier  ? 
Where  have  you  left  her  ?” 

“It  was  she  who  left  me,”  returned 
vounor  Roberts,  knitting  Us  brows,  and  trv- 
iiig  to  look  fierce. 

“Mr.  Ro’nerts,”  said  V^incent,  “I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  }ou  have  only  com¬ 
mitted  a  folly  from  which  you  were  ready  to 
desist  as  soon  as  you  found  that  you  had 
misunderstood  the  feelings  of  Miss  Harring- 


ton.  Tell  me  where  she  is,  and  I  pledge 
my  word  that  neither  you  nor  your  family 
shall  ever  be  troubled  on  the  subject  more.” 

“  And  1  would  tell  you,  sir,  as  .soon  as 
.look  at  you,  if  1  bad  the  means  to  know,” 
[replied  Edward,  “  but,  as  I  hope  to  be  sav- 
jed,  I  MO  more  know  where  she  is  than  vou 

I 

Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  V'incent  en¬ 
tertained  not  the  slightest  doubt.  'I'liere 
1  ... 

I  are  many  persons  who  have  a  sort  of  instinct 

for  knowing  when  truth  is  spoken  to  them, 
and  he  was  one  of  them.  He  immediately 
acknowledged  this  conviction  by  saying, 
“  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  you  are  telling 
tlie  truth.  Yet  there  must  be  circumstances 
concerniim  Miss  Harrington’s  manner  of 
'  leaving  you  which  it  would  be  important 
f  for  me  to  know.  Do  not  force  me  to  insist 
;  u|)on  your  communicriting  these,  but  as  a 
I  matter  of  courte.'^y  tell  me  at  once  all  you 
know  about  her.” 

I  V’^incent  had  touched  the  right  cord, 
j  The  unlucky  youth  felt  liimselfso  bothered 
and  bruised  by  all  his  recent  adventures, 
that  the  civility  with  which  Mr.  V’incent 
*  now  addressed  him  sootlied  him  into  a  much 
'  more  amiable  tone  of  mind  than  he  had 
!  been  in  for  some  days  past,  and  he  replied, 
courteously  enough,  “Upon  my  honor  and 
word,  Mr.  V’incent,  1  have  not  the  very 
least  idea  in  the  world  where  she  is.  It  is 
no  good  goino-  over  the  whole  thing  again 

r  O  ^  O  ^ 

'  from  the  beginning.  1  suppose  1  must  have 

i  been  mistaken  in  fancying  that  she  liked 

i  me  so  much  as  1  thought  she  did.  Or  it 

might  be,  you  know,  that  when  we  were 

'  fairly  olU  she  might  have  felt  frightened 
(  ^  ... 
i  about  her  father.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  quite 

!  certain  that  after  we  had  got  one  stage  out 

j  o 

of  Rome  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  she 
(had  rather  not  go  any  further:  but  of 
I  course,  you  know,  I  was  too  mucli  in  love 
with  her  to  turn  round  and  drive  her  back 
j  again  tlie  moment  she  asked  me,  and  so  1 
!  told  her.  And  then  she  told  me  that 
!  whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  she  would  go 
'  back  ;  and  while  we  were  arguing  tlie  point, 
which  was  just  as  we  were  stopping  to 
^  change  horses,  she  put  lier  head  out  of  the 
I  carriage  window  and  called  to  an  old  priest 
,  who  was  passing,  and  began  jabbering 
1  away  in  Italian  with  him,  a  great  deal  faster 
j  than  I  could  understand,  but  1  found  at  last 
I  that  she  had  begged  him  to  take  care  of  her 
back  to  Rome,  and  back  to  Rome  she 
!  came  ;  but  w  here  he  has  taken  her  I  have 
!  no  more  notion  than  you  have.” 

I  Here  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  cea.sed,  and 
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Mr.  Vincent  be;Tin  to  poii'ler  his  words, 
'riicrc  was  a  oood  de  d  of  what  he  had  ut¬ 
tered  that  he  di<l  not  believe,  liavin^  pretty 
good  reason  to  know,  for  instance,  that  it 
was  (piite  iinpossil)le  the  y‘’'Ji>g  gentleman 
should  ever  liave  been  deceived  for  an  in¬ 
stant  as  to  the  real  amount  of  .Miss  Har¬ 
rington’s  afVection  for  him ;  but  he  had 
neveriheless  very  perfect  faith  in  his  assu¬ 
rance  of  ignorance  as  to  her  present  situa¬ 
tion  :  and  though  this  uncertainty  rendered 
him  very  wretched,  he  derived  considerable 
const)lation  from  believing  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  whotn  she  had  intrusted  herself  was 
respectable,  both  from  his  age  and  jirofes- 
sion.  Again  and  again  he  made  the  now 
docile  Hdward  recapitulate  his  statement; 
nor  did  he  leave  him,  and  his  very  gloomy 
hioking  mother  and  sisters,  till  he  had  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  no  further  information 
could  possibly  be  obtained  from  them. 
And  tlien  he  went  back  to  his  hotel  in  mis¬ 
erable  uncertainty  of  what  was  best  to  be 
done  for  the  recovery  of  the  precious  being 
whom  he  now  felt  lie  ought  never  to  have 


before,  their  condition  appeared  to  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  very  violent  change.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  Miss  Maria  was  kneel¬ 
ing  upon  the  lloor  in  an  agony  of  tears.  On 
the  sofa  .Miss  Agatha  was  lying  as  if  ex¬ 
hausted  by  great^exertion,  while  tlic  mother 
and  son  v\ere  standing  near  the  middle  of 
the  room,  having  a  table  between  them,  and 
with  an  aspect  and  gestures  which,  joined 
to  the  raised  tones  he  had  caught  as  he  ap¬ 
proached,  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  of  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  they  were  in  the  act 
of  (piarreHing  violently. 

Under  less  pressing  circumstances  he 
would  certainly  have  left  the  room  without 
giving  them  time  to  perceive  that  he  w'as 
in  it ;  but  this  was  no  moment  for  ceremo¬ 
ny  ;  and  hastily  approaching  Mrs.  Roberts, 
w  ithout  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left  ujion 
her  disconsolate  daughters,  he  said,  “  1  beg 
your  pardon,  .Mrs.  Roberts,  nor  will  I  de¬ 
tain  you  a  moment  if  you  can  answer  me 
this  one  quc.stion.  Did  my  cousin  llertha 
receive  a  letter  bv  the  post  before  she  left 
Rome  ?” 


lost  sight  of. 

Before  he  reached  his  hotel  he  made  up 
bis  mind  that  he  would  set  olT  post  hir  the 
village  at  which  young  Rtvberts  had  told 
him  they  bad  changed  horses,  thinking  it  1 
possilile  that  he  might  there  learn  something 
of  the  priest  who  had  been  her  companion  ;  | 
but  before  hor.ses  could  he  put  to  Lord  Lyn-  j 
berry’s  carriage,  which  he  had  no  scruple 

of  borrowing  during  the  absence  of  its  own- ; 

^  .  1 
cr,  he  remembered  that  it  was  possible  Ber-  j 

tlia  might  have  received  his  letter,  contain-  ! 
ing  his  address,  before  her  constrained  de- i 
parture  from  Rome,  and  if  so,  he  felt  per- j 
suaded,  as  he  remembered  all  the  proofs  | 
she  had  so  innocently  and  frankly  given  of 
unboumled  reliance  upon  him,  that  it  was 
to  him  that  she  would  have  desired  her  rev¬ 
erend  jirotector  to  restore  her. 

If  these  conjectures  were  well  founded, 
the  leaving  Rome  would  be  leaving  her  ; 
yet  the  remaining  there  in  this  lingering 
sort  of  uncertainty  was  more  than  he  could 
bear,  and  after  enduring  a  few  more  tor¬ 
menting  minutes  of  vacillation  between  the 
to  go  or  not  to  go,  be  ordered  the  carriage 
to  be  put  back,  while  he  returned  to  the 
domicile  of  the  Robertses,  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain,  if  pos^ible,  whether  Bertha  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  letter  or  not. 

He  was  rather  startled,  upon  again  en¬ 
tering  their  drawing-room,  to  perceive  that 
though  the  party  which  occupied  it  w'as  the 
same  which  he  had  left  thereabout  an  hour 


“  Xo — yes — I  don’t  know,”  replied  the 
unfortunate  .Mrs.  Roberts,  whose  red  face 
and  distended  eyes  indicated  too  much  agi¬ 
tation  to  render  it  worth  while  to  (piesticn 
her  further :  but  Vincent  was  desperate, 
and  appeared  inclined  to  jiersevere  in  his 
in(|uiry,  when  Edward,  who  certaiidy  de¬ 
sired  no  witness  to  what  was  goinor  on  be- 
tween  himself  and  his  family,  rendered  any 
such  perseverance  needless  by  saying  short¬ 
ly  and  distinctly,  “  Yes,  Mr.  Vincent,  she 
did.  She  had  the  letter  in  her  hand  all  the 
time  we  were  together,  and  I  don’t  believe 
she  left  oH'  reading  for  a  moment,  so  I  can 
speak  to  that  fact  with  certainty.” 

This  prompt  reply  produced  the  desired 
elTect.  Mr.  V^incent  paused  not  to  give  an- 
j  other  glance  at  llic  family  group,  but  in- 
I  stantly  left  the  room,  and  returned  to  hi.s 
!  hotel,  relieve*!  at  least  from  the  misery  of 
j  not  knowing  what  litie  of  conduct  to  decide 
I  upon.  He  not  oidy  decided  upon  remain¬ 
ing  in  Rome,  but  went  to  bed  with  a  son 
of  feeling  at  his  heart  which  made  him  very 
considerably  less  miserable  than  he  had 
j  been  before  he  entere<l  the  stormy  drawing- 
!  room  of  the  Robertses, 
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The  study  of  German  Literature  in 
England  is  comparatively  recent.  At  first 
only  the  worst  specimens  were  imported  ; 
but  they  ‘created  a  sensation/  (to  use  the 
stereotyped  phrase,)  and  create*!  also  a 
rash,  but  not  very  unnatural  contempt  for 
the  whole.  This  was  succeeded  by  an 
extravagant  admiration  on  the  part  of  a 
few ;  and  as  these  few  were  inlluential, 
the  feeling  at  last  extemled  to  the  public. 
German  became  the  fashionable  foreign 
language ;  its  literature  was  almost  uni¬ 
versally  welcomed  as  a  valuable  and  fruit¬ 
ful  importation.  Translations  became  nu¬ 
merous  ;  criticisms  still  more.  In  most 
sober  minds  this  enthusiasm  has  now  cool¬ 
ed  down  ;  in  some  it  has  ceased  altoge¬ 
ther ;  familiarity  has  ended  the  wonder. 
VVe  confess  it  is  not  without  satisfaction 
that  we  see  this  reaction.  The  good  that 
is  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  German 
literature  we  are  very  far  friun  gainsaying; 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  this  good  is 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  evils  attend¬ 
ing  an  indiscriminate  admiration  of  that 
study.  It  is  one  thing  to  visit  a  country, 
another  to  make  it  a  home.  It  is  one 
thing  to  cultivate  an  ac(iuaintance  with  a 
foreign  literature,  another  to  adopt  it  as  a  j 
model.  In  the  first  case,  we  enlarge  our 
views  by  obliterating  prejudices;  in  the 
second,  we  narrow  our  minds  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  others ;  and  thus  lose  our  own 
nationality  without  attaining  the  strength 
of  that  we  imitate.  What  Burke  says 
of  moral  mas<iuerades,  applies  eipially  to 
literary  imitations  : — ‘  Those  who  quit  their 
proper  characters  to  a.ssume  what  does  not 
belong  to  them,  are  for  the  greater  part 
ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  leave 
and  the  character  they  ffssume.”  Deplor¬ 
ably  ignorant  of  the  English  character,  and 
of  the  inexhaustible  energy  and  wealth  of 
English  literature,  must  tlicy  be  who  could 
suppose  that  either  could  gain  by  the 
adoption  of  any  foreign  standard,  least  ol 
all  a  German.  If,  as  scholars  and  archa;- 


ologists,  we  may  study  the  works  of  the 
worthy  Teutones  with  advantage;  as  think¬ 
ers,  and  as  writers,  we  do  so  with  peril, 
'riieir  literature  is  of  yesterday  ;  and  al¬ 
though  its  brief  career  has  been  prolific 
beyond  example,  it  has  not  yet  attained  a 
tithe  of  the  richness  of  our  own,  and  will 
probably  never  attain  its  vigor. 

The  parent  vice  of  German  literature  is 
want  of  distinct  purpose;  and,  as  conse- 
(piences  of  this,  want  of  masculine  cha¬ 
racter  and  chastened  sty  le.  It  is  this  want 
of  definite  purpose — or  call  it  want  of 
culture — which  generates  their  idle  specu¬ 
lation,  trivial  research,  spurious  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  endless  book-making.  AVhere  is 
the  German  who  can  write  an  ordinary- 
sized  book?  He  knows  not  how  the  thins 
is  to  be  accomplished  ;  sees  no  advantage 
in  accompli'ihing  it.  He  writes  to  be 
read;  and  is  certain  that  German  readers 
will  find  time  for  any  quantiiy  ;  nay,  justly 
suspects  they  would  despi.se  a  small  <juan- 
tity.  What  we  fashion  into  an  essay,  he 
developcs  into  a  system.  Collaterals  are 
of  eijual  importance  with  principals;  the 
verification  of  a  citation  as  valuable  as 
the  resolution  of  a  problem  !*  It  is  really 
a  sad  spectacle  to  contemplate  tlie  singular 
w'aste  of  learned  industry  daily  exemplified 
in  Germany.  Menzel  says  that  there  arc 
ten  millions  of  volumes  yearly  printed  in 
that  country;  ami  the  number  of  living 
authors  (in  1828)  he  reckoned  at  fifty 
thousand.  If  we  rellect  on  this  prodigious 
activity,  and  ask  what  have  been  the  re¬ 
sults,  we  are  amazed  at  the  poverty  of  that 
literature,  apparently  so  rich.  I.et  any 
one  run  over  a  catalogue  of  German  pub¬ 
lications,  and  he  will  be  struck  with  their 
universal  tendency  towards  whatever  is 
most  remote  from  human  interest, — indeed, 
from  human  comprehensimi.  When  Kant, 
their  most  practical  philo.sopher,  demon¬ 
strated  that  all  human  knowledge  was 
necessarily  limited  to  phenomena,  the  pro- 
I  fessors,  in  an  uproar,  declared,  as  they  do 
;  to  this  day,  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
true  aim  of  jiliilosophy ;  which,  they  said, 

I  was  the  knoudedge  of  the  absolute.  This 
naive  petitiu  priniipii  exemplifies  the  ten- 
j  dency  of  the  (icrman  mind;  and  it  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  mark  the  triumph  with  which 

*  We  bad  lately  occasion  to  consult  an  edition 
of  Aristotle’s  liiile  treatise  De  jiniina.  by  F. 
A.  'J’rendelenl)urg.  The  treatise  occupies  109 
pages  a  third  ot  them  devoted  to  variorum 
ieudin.;s  ;  the  preface  has  70  pages,  and  tlie  coin- 
incDiary  450 ! 
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lle^el  j)roclnniis  tlirit  nil  lOnrope  has  left  to 
(jermuiiy  tile  sole  ciiltivatioii  of  inetapliy- j 
sics:  ‘  W’e  liave  liie  exalted  vocation,’  he  i 
says,  ‘  of  guarding  the  lioly  fire,  as  the 
I'^iinolpids  were  the  sole  guardians  of  the 
I'^leiisiaii  Mysteries  in  Athens.’  * 

We  have  said  that  a  want  of  definite 
purpose  is  the  cause  of  the  emptiness  ol 
(ierman  literature.  This  is  shown  by  the 
excellence  the  Germans  exhibit  in  those 
departments  of  intellectual  activity,  wliere- 
in  only  distinct  purjiose  and  proper  culture 
can  bestow  any  success.  As  chemists, 
anatomists,  physiologists,  and  astronomers, 
they  are  certainly  on  an  etpiality  with 
France  and  England  ;  in  hcl/cs  Icftri!!,  po¬ 
litical  economy,  and  morals,  they  are  as  | 
certainly  behind.  When,  therefore,  we 
see  this  prodigious  activity  and  manifest 
inferiority,  we  cannot  hut  attribute  it  to  a 
want  of  proper  culture;  and  are  reminded 
of  Plato’s  admirable  saying,  that  ignorance 
itself  is  not  so  great  an  cvtl  as  misdirected 
learning. t 

Such,  broadly  stated,  appear  to  us  the 
radical  defects  of  German  literature.  In 


that  writer  is  Lessing ; — not  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  but  because  his  greatness  is  of  that 
kind  which  Englishmen  best  appreciate. 
He  belongs,  tnoreover,  to  that  class  of  au¬ 
thors  whose  value  consists  in  what  they 
suggest  or  inspire  more  than  in  what  they 
teach.  The  inlluence  such  men  exercise  is 
indirect,  but  elTective  ;  and,  consequently, 

I  the  admiration  they  inspire  is  not  always 
borne  out  by  their  works.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  we  use  language 
which  may  appear  too  laudatory  to  those 
acquainted  only  with  some  of  Lessing’s 
works,  our  justification  is,  that  our  admira¬ 
tion  is  founded  on  an  estimate  of  the  en¬ 
tire  man;  and  that  we  look  at  his  works 
with  reference  to  the  time  at  which  they 
were  produced,  and  to  the  spirit  pervading 
them. 

Gottlob  Ephraim  Lessing  was  born  at 
Catnmenz  in  Pomerania,  on  the  22d  July, 
His  father,  a  learned  and  j)ions 
clergyman,  was  a  great  admirer  of  artists 
and  literary  men,  and  very  anxious  to  as- 
setnble  them  round  him.  'Phe  edtication 


(iottlob  I'^phraim  Lessing,  there  is  no  trace 
t)f  them.  If  he  has  one  characteristic 
which  separates  him  from  his  successors, 
it  is  that  of  distinct  purpo!«e;  the  promi¬ 
nent  peculiarity  of  his  works,  as  contrasted 
with  tho.se  of  his  countrymen,  is  their 
direct  and  practical  tendency.  His  mind 
is  of  a  quality  eminently  British.  Of  ail 
Germans,  he  is  the  least  German  ;  yet  he 
created  German  literature,  and  is  the  i<lol 
of  his  country.  He  has  the  qualities  Eng¬ 
lishmen  most  admire,  because  the  history 
of  our  nation  shows  that  with  such  quali¬ 
ties  we  have  achieved  our  greatness.  His 
mind  is  both  clear  and  strong,  free  from 
sc/twdrnirret,  (a  w’ord  untranslatable,  be¬ 
cause  the  thing  itself  is  un-laiglish,)  free 
from  cant  and  atVectation  of  all  kinds.  He 
valued  books,  but  he  valued  action  more. 
Few  men  have  been  so  erudite,  no  man 
held  erudition  more  cheaply.  Nothing  in 
his  writings  betrays  that  he  ever  thought 
of  pandering  either  to  morbid  scnsil)ility 
or  irrational  enthusiasm.  Of  how  many 
German  authors  can  this  be  said  ?  If  there 


of  young  Lessing  early  received  a  literary 
tinge.  His  [)rogress  in  the  classics  gave 
great  promise  of  future  excellence;  in  con- 
‘  secjuence  of  w  hich  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  lieipsig  to  study  theology.  It 
there  became  evident  that  the  impetuous 
roystering  youth  was  ill  fitted  for  the  .sober 
studies  and  the  grave  deportment  of  a 
theological  student.  He  was  oftener  seen 
with  players  and  demireps  than  with  grave 
professors.  Arm-in-arm  with  his  friend 
.Mylius,  whose  disordered  dress  was  signifi¬ 
cant  »)f  his  loose,  disreputable  life,  did 
Lessing  rcckle.ssly  |)arade  the  streets  of 
Lcipsig.  He  tells  ns  tliat  he  arrived  at 
Leipsig  fully  persuaded  that  books  were 
the  most  important  things  in  the  world; 
but  he  soon  found  they  were  only  a  frac- 
ti«m,  and  a  small  fraction,  of  what  he  had 
to  study.  He  went  out  into  tlie  werhl  to 
study  it.  He  there  became  aware  of  his 
rustic  manners,  ami  grew  ashamed  of  his 
provincial  awkwardness.  He  leartied  fenc¬ 
ing,  riding,  and  dancing;  jterfected  him¬ 
self  in  French;  began  Italian  and  English. 


be  any  German  writer,  communion  with  In  a  few  months  he  had  changed  from  a 


whom  may  be  beneficial  to  Englishmen,  rustic  boy  into  an  accomplished  cavalier. 


How  much  of  this  w  as  due  to  the  actresses. 


*  Uege\—VorlesungrniibcrdicGcschirhteder  w  ho  doated  on  him,  wc  cannot  say.  He 


Phil.  i.  p.  4. 

t  ‘  ( )i'6aft'W  yap  Scivuy  oiiti  aipn^pdv  dnetpia  nov  v'tv- 
Twv  owJj  ptytarov  kukov,  <i\\'  t\  TToXuireipia  teat  inXv/taOia 
fitra  dy'MyfJf  yiyrerai  rroXv  rovruiv  prjpta.  — 

Dc  LegibuSj  vii.  p.  02,  ed.  Uekker. 


relinquished  theology,  and  devoted  himself 
i  to  medicine;  but  growing  tired  of  that  also, 
I  he  obeyed  his  natural  calling,  and  took  to 
[literature  and  philo.sophy.  His  passion  for 
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the  stajre,  wliich  bocran  early  wllh  the  study  '  bread,  and  to  fight  for  truth.  'I'lie  object 
of  IMautus,  was  intlained  by  liis  pa.ssion  for’  t)f- his  life  was  tt)  create  a  National  Litera- 
Mad  aine  Neuberin,  the  principal  actress  ot  lure ;  and  he  created  it.  Hut  he  could 
the  Leipsijr  theatre,  lie  gave  himself  up  only  have  achieved  this  by  indomitable 
to  the  fascinations  of  the  stage,  lie  was  courage  and  activity,  joined  to  many  and 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  green-room;  tu-jrare  abilities.  He  was  made  lor  a  great 
tored  the  actors,  recommemled  plays,  and  ■  polemic.  'I'he  restless  activity  which  urged 
wrote  some  himself.  Gay,  CAinfident,  good-j  liim  into  all  departments  of  literature,  was 
humored,  and  instructed,  he  was  an  uni- 1  accompanied  by  a  rare  acuteness  in  detect- 
versal  favorite  with  the  actors;  for  he ;  ing  every  symptom  of  weakness,  and  every 
added  great  animal  sjiirils  and  brilliant  wit;  means  of  cure.  He  was  aggressive,  im- 
to  extensive  information  and  classical  taste.'  [letuous,  but  not  destructive;  lor  he  never 
He  liked  the  reckless,  improvident,  but ;  destroyed  without  at  the  same  time  erect- 
exciting  life  of  the  players;  lie  was  charm- j  ing  something  better  in  the  jilace  of  that 
ed  by  the  ease  of  their  manners,  and  thel  which  he  demolished.  His  wit  was  in¬ 
sort  of  attached  to  their  art.  His  j  exhaustible — bis  erudition  unfailing — his 

father  heard  of  his  way  of  life,  and  of  his  logic  unfaltering — his  style  excellent.  No 
having  written  plays.  He  was  shocked  !  polemic,  except  perhaps  our  Hentley,  ever 
and  irritated,  wrote  angrily  to  him,  abused  I  rivalled  Le.ssing;  and  Hentley’s  field  was 


the  stage  ‘  in  good  set  terms,’  and  en 
deavored  to  prove  that  a  playwriter  could 
not  be  a  Christian.  'I'heir  correspondence 
is  curious,  as  showing  the  obstinate  bigot¬ 
ry  of  the  father,  and  the  courteous  ob- 


extremely  narrow  in  comparison  ;  for  Les¬ 
sing  carried  his  triumphant  arms  into  the 
domains  of  jihih'sophy,  religion,  the  drama, 
and  art  in  general,  no  less  than  into  an¬ 
tiquity.  All  species  of  polemical  warfare 


stinaev  of  the  son.  The  father  refusing  to'  were  welcome  to  him  ;  for  he  succeeded  in 


support  his  .son,  unless  he  resumed  his 
theological  studies;  the  son  sorry  to  be 


all.  He  was  never  at  a  less  for  weapons, 
nor  for  skill  to  use  them.  He  was  the  first 
compelled  to  <lis[)ute  his  father’s  wishes  |  German  who  gave  to  Gorman  literature 
and  judgment,  but  resolved  to  shift  for '  its  national  tendencies  and  physiognomy, 
himself  rather  than  relinquish  the  objects  j  Klopstock  had  made  it  English.  Wieland 


of  his  arnliition. 

This  was  the  starting-point  of  his  career. 
He  undertook  to  earn  for  himself  a  sub¬ 
sistence  by  his  pen  ;  at  all  times  a  preca¬ 
rious  undertaking,  in  those  times  a  hopeless 
one.  Hut  he  had  the  true  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  :  he  was  no  slave  to  his  desires. 
I’ovcrty  was  an  evil,  but  it  was  endurable; 
it  was  even  preferable  to  a  luxurious  hy- 


had  made  it  French.  Lessing  made  it 
German.  Witii  a  daring  hand,  this  icono¬ 
clast  smote  down  the  foreign  idols  from 
their  pedestals,  and  with  a  rarer  talent, 
pointed  out  the  way  by  which  national 
idols  might  be  formed. 

'I'he  ipiality  that  most  .‘^trikes  the  reader 
of  I..essing,  after  his  p<  lemical  temlency, 
is  clearness.  Ifi.s  intellect  impresses  you 


|)ocnsy.  He  says,  gaily  enough,  in  one  of'  as  being  essentially  clear,  strong,  direct, 
his  letters.  ‘1  have  made  such  arrange- ;  There  is  nothing  mystical,  vapory,  or  af- 


ments  with  booksellers  as  will  enable  me 
to  live  comfortably  through  the  winter  in 


fected  about  him.  His  clenrne.‘;s  is  seen 
in  his  taste,  no  less  than  in  his  iliction. 


Herlin.  I  call  comfort  that  which  another  j  He  had  no  tolerance  for  obscure,  sha<lowy 
would  call  penury.  Hut  what  does  it  mat-  ,  grandeur.  When  all  (iermany  was  mad 
ter  to  me  whether  I  have  plenty  or  not,  so  |  about  Ossian,  whom  they  ranked  higher 
that  I  live?  As  to  my  meals,  I  have  no '  even  than  Homer,  T.essing  continued  to 
sort  of  anxiety  about  them.  I  can  procure  i  [iroclaim  the  inexhau.stible  wealth  of  IIo- 
a  hearty  meal  for  1  groschen  (3  pfennige,’  \  mer,  and  had  nothing  but  contempt  for 
(three-halfpence.)  'J'his  was  no  bravado,  j  O.'^sian.  He  first  saw  the  greatness  of 
He  gaineil  his  livelihood  by  translating,  i  Shakspeare.  Jle  preferred  Sophocles  to 
and  by  occasionally  writing  articles  for  /Eschylus  and  Euripides;  Racine  to  Cor- 
periodical  publications, ^ihe  payment  for ;  neille.  Hut  although  he  scouted  mysti- 
which  was  miserable.  It  was  a  hard  strug-  ;  cism,  and  very  properly  appealed  to  (ireek 
gle  for  him  even  to  gain  bread  ;  but  he  did  j  simjilicity,  he  was  not  so  simple  as  to  sup- 
gain  it,  and  was  light-hearted.  pose  that  every  kind  of  simplicity  was 

His  whole  life  was  a  combat, — at  one  either  Greek  or  admirable.  His  distinc- 
time  against  poverty — at  another,  against  |  tion  .vas  characteristic.  ‘  It  is  the  pro¬ 
pedantry  and  folly.  He  had  to  fight  for  [  perty  of  Greek  simplicity,’  says  he,  ‘  to  be 
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free  from  svprrf  uitirs  ;  but  it  is  assuredly ! 
tio  properly  of  it  to  be  iu  want  of  any 
necessary  part.’  ' 

It  was  owing  to  this  clearness  that  he  j 
fell  into  none  of  his  countrymen’s  mistakes! 
of  confounding  the  means  with  the  end.! 
Thus  his  very  erudition  was  j)ractical,  and  i 
all  turned  to  practical  purposes;  immense; 
as  it  was,  it  was  all  fruitful.  Ilis  mind 
was  a  storehouse  of  kiu)wlcdge,  wherein' 
each  subject  had  its  fit  cornpariincnt  ;  not ' 
a  lumber-room,  wherein  all  things  were, 
huddled  together,  without  method  and 
without  purpose.  Jlis  was  not  the  erudition 
of  foot-notes,  that  cheapest  of  all  displays,; 
in  which  a  man  (juotes  every  book  he  reads, , 
thouorh  far  from  liaving  read  every  book  he; 
quotes.  Lessing  was  one  of  the  few  Ger¬ 
mans  who  did  not  read  for  reading’s  sake,  i 
In  consequence  of  which  he  never  opened  ' 
a  book  without  finding  something  others 
had  overlooked.  As  Glauber  found  a  valu-, 
able  salt  in  that  which  had  been  always; 
thrown  away,  so  did  Lessing  extract  matter 
from  the  dullest  book  he  took  up. 

The  clearness  of  Lessing’s  mind  is  best 
seen  in  his  style  To  us  it  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant  that  German  authors  should  have  had 
so  excellent  a  model,  and  nevertiieless  have 
written  so  heavily.  Lessing’s  excellence 
has  always  been  admitted,  but  it  has  not 
been  imitated.  The  result  has  Leen,  thatj 
(allowing  for  one  or  two  great  writers) , 
German  literature  is,  in  respect  of  style,] 
the  most  objectionable  of  any  in  Europe; 
With  a  model  like  Lessing,  whose  sen¬ 
tences  are  brief,  pregnant,  colloquial,  and 
direct — admitting  of  no  doubt  as  to  mean-' 
ing,  yet  eschewing  all  superfiuous  words — | 
the  Germans,  with  a  few  exceptions,  pro-' 
duce  nothiim  but  long  lumbering  sentences  : ' 

G  G  J  j 

the  copiousness  serving  to  darken,  not  to  j 
illustrate.  Lessing’s  style  we,  on  the ' 
whole,  regard  as  the  finest  that  has  been 
written  in  Germany.  It  is  superior,  we 
think,  to  Gothe’s  in  being  more  colloquial, 
more  vivacious,  and  more  impetuous. 
There  is  that  in  Gothe’s  prose  which  be¬ 
trays  the  care  bestowed  on  it ;  though  very 
beautiful,  transparent,  and  harmonious,  it 
wants  somewhat  of  the  freshness,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  impetuosity  of  Lessing’s. 
Schiller,  again,  writes  with  considerable 
power,  and  with  care ;  but  he  wants  pre¬ 
cision  and  vivacity. 

As  a  poet,  Lessing  lias  very  slight  pre¬ 
tensions  ;  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
no  one  ever  held  those  pretensions  more 
cheaply  than  he  did  himself.  There  is  a 


passage  in  his  Dramaturgic  more  truly 
modest,  more  honestly  self-criticising,  than 
any  thing  of  the  sort  in  any  other  author 
we  have  met  with.  ‘  I  am  tieither  a  dra¬ 
matist  nor  a  poet,’  said  he.  ‘  It  is  true  that 
people  often  do  me  the  honor  to  account 
me  the  latter.  Hut  this  is  sinqily  because 
they  do  not  know  me.  From  liie  few  dra¬ 
matic  attempts  that  1  have  made,  so  llatter- 
ing  a  conclusion  must  not  be  drawn.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  takes  a  brush,  and  daubs 
colors  on  a  canvass,  that  can  be  called  a 
painter.  The  earliest  of  those,  my  attempts, 
were  written  at  that  period  of  my  life  when 
facility  is  so  readily  mistaken  for  genius. 
And  whatever  is  tolerable  in  my  later  at¬ 
tempt  is,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  owing  en¬ 
tirely  to  my  critical  judgment.  I  do  not 
feel  within  me  the  living  fountains  bubbling 
upwards  by  their  own  force,  and  by  their 
own  force  gushing  out  in  J)ure,  fresh,  and 
sparkling  streams  :  I  am  forced  to  j)ump 
out  every  thing.  I  should  bo  so  poor,  so 
cold,  and  so  short-sighted  !  had  I  not  fortu¬ 
nately  learned  modestly  to  borrow  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  others,  to  warm  myself  by  the  fire 
of  others,  and  to  strengthen  my  eyesight  by 
using  the  critical  ghnsses  of  art.  I  am 
therefore  always  vexed  and  ashamed  when 
I  hear  or  read  any  thing  against  criticism. 
It  is  said  to  stifle  genius  j  and  I  flattered 
myself  to  have  obtained  something  from  it 
which  comes  very  near  genius.  1  am  one 
of  the  lame,  and  cannot  consent  to  hear 
crutches  vilified.’  This  confession  is  to  be 
received  with  some  qualification.  True, 
he  was  not  a  poet.  He  wanted  the  finer, 
subtler  feelings,  and  the  keen  sensibility  of 
the  poetical  temperament — qualities  which 
cause  that  strange  inter-penetration  of 
thought  and  emotion  justly  considered  the 
primary  condition  of  all  genuine  poetry. 
He  knew  this  well,  and  said  so.  He  knew 
that  in  literature,  many,  as  Plato  says,  bear 
the  Thyrsus,  but  few  are  inspired  by  the 
God — ‘  run0tiXO(f6^oi  (.lie  nolXoi,  (jity./vi  df  if 
j  Trar^jot ;’  and  he  was  not  one  of  the  few. 
i  In  as  far,  then,  as  the  poet  is  necessary  to 
I  the  dramatist,  Lessing  was  not  a  dramatist. 

!  In  as  far  as  knowledge  of  life,  character, 

I  and  passion,  joined  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
i  drama  as  an  art,  could  make  him  a  dra- 
!  matist,  he  was  one.  If  he  did  not  attain  that 
.  exalted  station  to  which  his  young  ambition 
once  aspired — if  he  did  not  become  the  Ger¬ 
man  Moliere — if  be  could  not  rank  himself 
beside  the  great  Dramatists — he  unques¬ 
tionably  deserves  a  jilace  beside  those  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  great  poets.  He  was  the 
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first  to  give  the  Germans  a  national  drama.  ( 
His  plays  became  national  idols;  and  have 
survived  nearly  a  century  of  changes  with-  j 
out  much  diminution  of  favor.  They  owe 
their  success  to  sterling  character,  and  ad- 
mirable  construction;  which,  after  all,  are 
primary  requisites  of  the  acting  drama.  | 
Of  fancy  there  is  none ;  of  imagination ! 
but  little;  and  that  little  not  of  the  high 
poetical  kind.  His  plays  are  all,  except 
Nathan  (hr  IKt- /.sc,  written  in  prose — inim¬ 
itable  prose.  Nathan  is  written  in  blank 
verse ;  but  is  not  the  more  poetical  on  that 
account. 

Amongst  the  (redichte  which  occupy 
the  first  volume  of  his  works,  few,  except 
the  epigrams,  are  now  read,  and  few  de¬ 
serve  to  be  read.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  all  is  that  which  is  strangely  enough 
printed  amongst  the  epigrams,  beginning 
Kin  ru tides,  tulhs,  ncttes  Ding,  which  has 
great  vivacity  and  concision.  Of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  epigrams  there  collected, 
not  more  than  half  are  good ;  a  few  are 
perfect.  Martial  is  his  great  model,  and 
many  of  his  epigrams  are  but  translations 
from  the  Homan  poet.  These  are  admi¬ 
rably  rendered.  For  example — 

‘  Bclliis  homo  et  magmis  vis  idem,  Colta,  videri ; 
Sed  qiiis  bellus  homo  cst,  ille  pusillus  homo  est.’ 

Thus  translated — 


‘  Ein  einzig  hoses  Weih  leht  hdclisleiis  in  der 
Welt ; 

Nur  schlimm,  dass  jeder  seiiis  filr  dieses  cinz’gu 
halt.’ 

‘  Tliere  is  l)ut  one  bad  woman  !’ - With  a  groan 

Each  man  assents,  and  thinks  that  one  his  own 


It. 

‘  Es  liat  der  Schuster  Franz  zum  Dichtcr  sich 
entzUckt 

Was  er  als  Schuster  that,  das  thut  er  noch;  er 
fliekt.” 

John  Smith  forsakes  his  awl  and  last, 

For  literary  sc|uabbles. 

Styles  himself  Poet ;  but  his  trade 
Remains  the  same;  he  cobbles  ! 


I  ‘  Nur  Neues  liebest  du.^  nur  Ncues  willst  du 
I  rnachen  ^ 

■  Du  bi.st,  mein  guler  Wesp,  schr  neu  in  alten 
Sachen.’ 

I 

;  You  only  care  for  novelty  in  what  you  write, Fm 
told  ! 

1  You  only  are,  my  worthy  friend,  very  new  in 
1  what  is  old. 


IV. 

‘Verse,  wie  sie  Bassus.schreibt, 
Werden  unverganglich  bleiben  ; 
Weil  dergleichen  Zeug  zu  schreiben 
Stets  ein  ^jtUrnper  ubrig  bleibt.’ 

That  poems  such  as  thine  can  die, 

My  credence  quite  surpasses. 
There  ne’er  can  be  a  lack  of  men 
To  ‘  write  themselves  down  asses.’ 


‘  (iross  willst  du  und  auch  artig  seyn  ? 

Marull  was  artig  ist,  ist  klein.’ 

One  of  the  wittiest  and  neatest  of  Les- , 
sing’s  epigrams  is  the  impromptu  epitaph  of 
a  man  in  a  gibbet :  1 

‘  Ilier  ruht  cr,  vvenn  der  Wind  nicht  weht.’  1 

I 

(H  e  rests  in  peace,  when  the  wind  doth  cease.)  , 

This  is  his  only  monostich  ;  and  it  is  not  | 
published  in  his  works.  We  are  indebted  ' 
to  Dr.  Mohnike  for  its  republication,  {fjes-' 
singiana,p.  133.)*  Our  readers  will  be  | 
glad  to  have  a  few  specimens  of  Lessing’s' 
talent  in  epigram ;  and  for  those  who  do  I 
not  read  German,  we  shall  venture  to  sub-' 
join  versions  of  our  own,  claiming  for  them  | 
every  indulgence.  i 

*  The  rarity  of  monostichs  is  owing  to  the  dif-  ' 
ficulty  of  compressing  into  oiwi»>  line  all  the  circuni-  , 
stances  necessary  for  the  ex[)lanation  of  the  joke, 
and  the  joke  itself.  Martial  has  about  half  a 
dozen,  all  admirable.  Here  are  tw’o  : — 

‘  Omnia,  Castor,  cmis  ;  sic  fiet,  ut  omnia  vendas. 

And 

*  Pauper  videri  vult  Cinna,  et  est  pauper.'  j 

VoL.  VH.— No.  I.  9  ‘ 


V. 

‘  Kaum  sell  ich  den  Donner  die  Ilimniel  umzie- 
hen. 

So  flieh  ich  zum  Keller  hinein. 

Was  meint  ihr  ich  suchto  den  Donner  zu 
fliehen  ? 

Ihr  irrt  euch  ;  ich  suche  den  Wein.’ 

As  soon  as  the  thunder-clouds  darken  the  skv 
Or  summer  sun  ceases  to  shine, 

I  tly — lock  myself  in  the  cellar — secure — 

‘  Frovi  the  thunder  — No  ;  with  the  wine  ! 

The  critical  reader,  desirous  of  informa¬ 
tion,  should  not  omit  to  consult  Lessing’s 
investigation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Epi¬ 
gram  ;  and  his  remark^  on  Martial,  Catul¬ 
lus,  and  the  Anthology.  It  is  one  of  those 
Essays  which  exhaust  a  subject — equally 
admirable  for  acuteness,  judgment,  and 
scholarship.  He  modestly  entitles  it  ‘  Des¬ 
ultory  Remarks  ;’  but  the  desultory  remarks 
of  such  a  writer  are  sometimes  more  cohe¬ 
rent  and  instructive  than  the  elaborate  trea¬ 
tises  of  others. 

His  Dramas  should  always  be  read  with 
reference  to  the  epoch  at  which  they  were 
produced.  We  do  not  say  they  are  deficient 
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in  inlrinsic  oxcellence  ;  but  liiiukiiig  that  j  Sara  Sawpscai  is  a  iloinestic  tragedy  of  ilie 
they  do  not  (juite  C(iiial  their  reputation,  |  Kotzebue  school — a  school  to  w  Inch  Gothe 
we  are  disposeil  to  attribute  some  of  their  i  and  Scliiller,  in  their  early  j)icces  Stdla  and 
reputation  to  their  havin'];  been  the  first  ef-  Kabalr  und  Iddjc,  gave  tlie  sanction  of 
forts  of  a  national  drama.  'I'liey  have  an  their  names.  It  has  a  subject  so  tempting 
interest  as  Mcinoircs  pour  strvir.  'riius  for  sentimentality,  that  Lessing’s  having 
Dcr  I’'rrlg( id,  one  of  the  earliest,  as  a  escaped  that  tenijitalion  is  really  wonderful, 
comedy,  is  heavy,  ill-conceived,  and  feebly  j  It  is  not  a  good  play;  but  it  exhibits  the 
executed  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  indication  ofj  develojied  skill  of  a  dramatist  in  comparison 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  hero,  a  free-^  with  I)t'r  J'nigiist.  The  plot  is  iiujiroba- 
thinker,  is  a  man  of  many  virtues.  The;  ble,  but  admirably  conducteil,  and  exhibits 
leaven  amidst  these  good  qualities,  is  his  *  some  very  interesting  situations.  J'here  is 
uncompromising  antijiathy  to  I’liests.  lie  little  skill  shown  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
rejects  the  friendship  and  kindness  of  The-  acter.  Marwotid  is  a  mere  fury.  Sara, 
ophan ;  insults  him,  and  suspects  him,  though  naive^  is  somewhat  commonplace, 
only  because  he  is  a  Priest.  How  truly  is  1  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  great  play  for  the 
a  large  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century  *  period  ;  and  elicited  universal  applause.  It 
reflected  in  this  antipathy  !  The  bigotry  contains  some  cxj)rcssions  which  fall  oddly 
which  philosophy  o|)posed  to  the  bigotry  it  upon  English  ears, — such  as  ^  grausamc 
reprobated — the  fierce  intolerance  it  dis-  Lady  !'  and  ‘  Miss!’ 

played  against  the  intolerance  of  others — J  PItilotas  was  bis  next  attempt.  It  is  a 
the  indiscriminating  odium  with  which  it  tragedy  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  in  one  act. 
covered  all  men  bearing  the  name  of  Priest  .Arida  us,  a  Grecian  King,  has  taken  pri- 
— are  well  represented  by  the  ‘  Ereethink-  soner  Philotas,  the  son  of  his  rival ;  his  ouii 
er,’  as  they  were  in  reality  by  our  own  son  being  also  a  prisoner  in  the  rival’s  camp. 
Shelley; — one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  He  proposed  to  Philotas  an  interchange, 
one  of  the  most  sympathizing,  but  also  one  Philotas,  remarking  his  absorbing  love,  and 
of  the  most  indiscriminating  priest-haters,  concluding  that  it  would  cause  him  to  make 
Phis  prejudice  is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  It  any  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  recovering  his 
was  perhaps  never  more  ably  discriminated  son,  resolves  to  immolate  himself  for  his 
than  in  that  pregnant  passage  of  Purke,  country.  He  sends  a  message  to  his  father, 
where,  after  speaking  of  the  savage  exulta-  bidding  him  extort  the  object  in  dispute 
tion  with  which  the  phUosophrrs  had  ran-  between  the  two  countries,  as  the  ransom 
sacked  the  annals  of  history  for  instances  ()f  the  son  of  Arida^us.  He  then  kills  hirn- 
of  priestly  oppression  and  fanatical  perse-  self  to  prevent  his  father’s  exchanging  the 
cution,  he  adds — ‘  After  destroying  all  prince  for  him.  The  character  of  the  im- 
other  genealogies  and  family  distinctions,  petuous  Philotas,  half-boy,  half-hero,  is 
these  writers  invent  a  sort  of  pedigree  of  finely,  even  delicately  sketched.  J’he  other 
crime.  It  is  not  very  just  to  chastise  men  characters  are  commonplace.  A  great 
for  the  offences  of  their  natural  ancestors;  |  fault  was  committed  in  writing  this  play  in 
but  to  take  the  fiction  of  ancestry  in  a  cor-  prose,  which  is  incompatible  with  so  ideal 
porate  succession,  as  a  ground  lor  punish-  a  subject  and  such  exalted  motives, 
ing  men  who  have  no  relation  to  guilty  acts  i  Minna  I'on  Barnhdm  succeeded.  Of  all 
except  in  names  and  general  descriptions,  German  comedies,  this  has  our  preference, 
is  a  sort  of  refinement  in  injustice,  belong-  In  no  other  have  we  seen  such  pure  dra- 
ing  to  the  philosophy  of  this  enlightened  |  matic  presentation  of  character,  and  that 
century. — In  the  conception  of  Dcr  I'rd-  character  so  unmistakeably  German.  Ma- 
there  is  a  token  of  Lessing’s  manly '  jor  Tellheim  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
impartiality.  Although  a  freethinker  him- i  Lessing’s  admirable  friend  Kleist.  It  is 
self,  he  exposed  the  intolerance  of  free- 1  handled  with  great  skill ;  and  although 
thinkers.  He  had  no  party  spirit, — no  I  criticism  might  perhaps  object  to  tlie  Ma- 
sectarian  prejudices.  No  one  was  ever  so  'jor’s  extreme  sensitiveness,  we  have  no 
passionate  in  the  search  after  truth,  who  doubt  that  even  this  was  true  to  the  life, 
was  also  so  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  oth-  'Phe  play  is  very  amusing,  except  towards 
ers.  I  the  close,  w  here  there  is  a  little  too  much 

If  we  have  thus  had  occasion  to  notice  '  delay  in  bringing  about  a  denomment  per- 
T.essing’s  exemption  from  the  intolerance  of '  fectly  foreseen.  Otherwise  it  is  very  ani- 
the  age,  we  have  next  also  to  note  a  similar  |  mated.  The  dialogue  is  excellent — direct, 
exemption  from  its  sentimentality.  Miss  j  rapid,  and  sparkling.  The  great  charm  of 
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the  piece  is  its  Cicnnan  iiulividuulity. 
’rherc  you  see  tiie  (ierman  character,  not 
ill  what  is  most  elevated,  imr  in  tvliat  is  fau- 
taslic  and  cloudy,  hut  iu  its  real  slrcuuth ; 
its  simplicity,  Imiiesty,  warmth  of  feeling, 
and  unalfected  expression  of  feeling.  Writ¬ 
ten  whilst  Lessing  was  with  the  army  at 
Breslau,  it  breathes  a  generous  spirit  of  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  urges  pointedly  the  justice  of 
rewarding  the  brave  defenders  of  ‘  Father- 
land.’  Its  effect  on  the  army  was  electri¬ 
cal  ;  its  effect  on  all  (jlermany  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  immense. 

Ijtuilia  Galutti  is  generally  ranked  higher 
than  Minna,  but  with  very  little  justice.  It 
is,  doubtless,  a  remarkable  production,  full 
of  purpose  and  interest,  and  always  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  stage.  The  plot  is  con¬ 
structed  with  skill ;  the  characters  selected 
and  contrasted  with  fine  discrimination, 
and  drawn  with  clear  sharp  outlines.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  merits,  there  is  something 
iu  tlie  play  which  is  not  genial  ;  there  is  a 
want  of  that  indefinable  charm  which  Minna 
possesses — a  charm  that  makes  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  creative  and  constructive 
genius.  Minna  von  Barnlalin  is  a  genuine 
comedy;  we  cannot  call  Kmilia  Galutti  a 
genuine  tragedy.  The  free  spirit  of  mirth, 
the  easy  evolution  of  character,  the  ade- 
(juacy  of  motive,  current  through  the  one, 
have  no  counterparts  iu  the  other.  It  is 
not  that  Kmilia  is  deficient  in  strongly  con¬ 
ceived  character,  or  true  and  sufficient 
motive;  it  is  that  the  want  of  a  passionate 
fusion  of  the  various  elements  into  a  poeti¬ 
cal  whole,  causes  the  impression  to  be  mar¬ 
red.  The  play  is  critical,  not  poetical. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  radical  error  in  the 
conception,  which  surprises  us  in  so  great 
a  critic.  He  has  selected  the  story  of  Vir- 
ginius;  but  he  has  placed  it  in  modern 
times,  and  made  the  scene  a  petty  Italian 
Brincedom,  The  story  is  essentially  a  Ro¬ 
man  story  ;  to  transplant  it  to  another  land, 
is  to  make  it  no  longer  probable.  'Fhat 
Virginius  should  slay  his  daughter  to  pre¬ 
serve  her  from  slavery,  is  intelligible,  being 
a  Roman  ;  but  that  Odoardo  should  slay 
his  daughter,  and  that,  too,  at  her  own  bi<l- 
ding,  to  save  her  from  the  peril  of  dishonor, 
seems  neither  credible  nor  within  the  range 
of  our  sympathy.  No  (Christian  daughter 
could  bid  her  father  do  so.  She  might  kill 
herself;  she  would  never  bid  her  father 
stain  his  hands  with  her  blood.  In'one  word, 
\\\G  (Icnoucmrnt  of  Kmilia  Galutti  does  not, 
to  us,  seem  justified  by  modern  feelings. 

Ill  making  these  objections,  we  are  far 
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from  meaning  to  imply  that  Kmilia  Galutti 
is  an  indifferent  play  ;  it  is  only  not  a  great 
one.  Judging  it  according  to  the  tragedies 
which  figure  on  the  Cierman  stage,  it  mav, 
however,  be  called  great;  so  admirably  are 
the  characters  presented.  'I'he  weak,  va¬ 
cillating  prince,  eager  to  profit  by  the  vil- 
lanies  of  Marinelli,  but  not  daring  to  face 
the  conse<iuences — prone  to  crime,  but  al¬ 
ways  throwing  the  blame  of  it  on  others — 

I  utterly  unprincipled — destitute  even  of  the 
[energy  to  be  consistently  base — signing  a 
I  dcatli-warant  with  the  same  levity  as  a  billeG 
1  (luux — may  be  pronounced  so  far  one  of  the 
best  creations  of  the  drama.  Almost  as 
good,  in  its  way,  is  the  handling  of  that  cu¬ 
rious  figure  the  Countess  Orsina,  with  her 
mixture  of  frivolity  and  intensity,  of  volup¬ 
tuousness  and  fiery  passion.  She  is  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  Schiller’s  Julia,  Princess  Von  Eb- 
oli,  and  Lady  Milford  ;  but  Schiller  has  fal¬ 
len  many  degrees  short  of  his  model.  Mar- 
nielli,  the  supple  courtier  and  smooth-faced 
villain,  is  drawn  with  effect.  Odoardo  is  a 
more  ambitious,  but  less  successful  sketch. 

Frederick  Schlegel,  in  a  very  ofiensive 
critique  in  the  CharakteristiLen ,  abuses 
other  critics  for  not  having  viewed  Lessiiior 
‘  in  his  totality  ;’  and,  if  we  remember  right¬ 
ly,  only  furnishes  a  few  fragmentary  re¬ 
marks  liimself.  He  there  examines /-Jwi/m 
Galutti,  and  insists  on  ranking  it  as  the 
finest  production  of  its  author.  Tlie  result 
of  his  examination  may  be  thus  summed  up  ; 
Lessing  confessed  that  he  was  not  a  poet ; 
that  he  owed  all  to  criticism  ;  but,  as  his 
criticism  was  narrow  and  imperfect,  (/.  c. 
was  not  founded  on  ‘  romantic  principles,’) 
so  were  his  plays  necessarily  indifferent. 
The  conceit  of  this  Essay  is  most  oflensive. 
It  is  an  indirect  eulogy  on  the  ‘  New  School,’ 
as  it  was  called, —  the  school,  namely,  which, 
disdaining  Lessing’s  clear  and  positive 
knowledge  of  art  as  cold  and  ungenial, 
launched  into  those  extravagances  which  it 
christened  Jlomanticism.  Lessing  had  no 
tendencies  that  way  ;  he  was  therefore  pro¬ 
nounced  an  indifferent  critic  by  the  Ro¬ 
manticists.  It  is  very  true,  he  did  not  en¬ 
tertain  any  of  their  celebrated  ‘principles;’ 
he  loved  the  light,  and  shunned  the  tvvi- 
light'  The  bats  pronounced  the  eagle 
blind  !  He,  the  clearest  of  thinkers,  whose 
!  constant  aim  was  to  define  the  boundaries 
of  each  art,  who  demanded  precision  as  a 
primary  condition  of  all  literature,  could 
never  have  fallen  into  the  rash  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  misty  ambiguities  of  the  romantic 
school.  In  general,  it  is  very  unfair  to 
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judge  of  a  man’s  criticism  by  bis  own  pro¬ 
ductions ;  but  it  is  surely  fair  to  judged 
the  comparative  value  of  two  opposite  sys¬ 
tems  of  criticism,  when  shown  in  two  simi¬ 
lar  attempts;  and  we  may  tiierefore  com¬ 
pare  the  Kmilin  Gulotti  of  Lessing  with 
t!ie  Alarcos  of  Schlegel.  Lessing’s  play 
has  defects,  but  it  has  great  and  positive 
merits  :  hence  it  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage.  Schlegel’s  play  is  utterly  without 
character — ambitious  and  vague — a  ‘  forci¬ 
ble  feeble’ — which  has  long  since  ceased  to 
excite  any  curiosity  whatever. 

JSTathan  (hr  Wtise  is  a  work  which  still 
excites  the  deepest  admiration  in  Germany  ; 
in  fact,  if  you  mention  Lessing  to  a  Ger¬ 
man,  the  chances  are,  tliat  he  w  ill  at  once 
refer  to  Nathan  for  a  proof  of  his  genius, 
as  he  would  to  the  Faust  of  GtUhe  for  a 
proof  of  his.  Nathan  has  not  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  elsewhere;  and  this  diflference  in  judg¬ 
ment  would  show  that  the  work  had  some 
charm  peculiarly  national.  In  the  dearth 
of  great  poems,  Nathan  is  doubtless  ranked 
high  ;  for,  as  the  Spaniards  say  tn  rvgno 
(hi  ciegos  el  tutrto  es  liry  (in  the  land  of 
the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  King.)  Perhaps 
also  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  fine  and 
weighty  yrwyui  scattered  through  it,  the 
grand  and  beautiful  spirit  of  tolerance 
which  pervades  it,  may  cause  the  (lermans 
to  forgive  its  want  of  poetry.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  charming  work  ;  but  not  a  fine 
poem,  its  conception  is  philosophical,  its 
execution  epigrammatic  and  polemical.  A. 
\V.  Schlegel,  who  always  speaks  of  Les¬ 
sing  with  quiet  malice,  says  of  Nathan  that 
it  “  is  curious,  as  being  the  only  drama  not 
w  ritten  for  the  stage  ;  and  therefore,  being 
uninrtuenced  by  his  critical  principles,  is  j 
more  conformable  to  the  cenuine  rules  of 
Art.”  What  those  genuine  rules  are,  we 
should  be  happy  to  learn ;  he  does  not  e,\- 
plain ;  and  how  Lessing  could  have  w  rit¬ 
ten  any  drama  without  bein^  influenced  bv 
his  critical  principles,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  W  e  notice  the  passage  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  what  Boileau  calls 

.  .  .  .  in^dire  avec  .nrt, 

C'est  avec  respect  enfoiicer  le  poigiiard. 

Lessing  had  avowed  himself  no  poet,  and 
made  his  critical  principles  the  stronghold 
of  his  fame.  Whereupon  one  of  the  JSchle- 
gels  asserts  that  his  plays  have  no  poetry ; 
another  asserts  that  he  only  wrote  well, 
when  writing  uninfluenced  by  his  critical 
principles.  One  told  him  that  he  was  lame; 
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the  other  told  him,  that  nevertheless  he 
walked  better  without  crutches. 

Nathan  (hr  M  V/.fc  is  not  a  great  poem  ; 
it  is  neverlhelesss  a  very  remarkable  work, 
imbued  w  ith  deep  and  generous  feeling,  and 
full  of  profound  thought  It  is  a  work  that 
exercises  a  strong  influence  on  the  reader ; 
— a  work  which,  though  polemical,  is  nev- 
erthele.ss  .so  tolerant — because  indeed  it  only 
contends  for  tolerance,  ami  contends  f»en- 
erously — that  all  classes,  however  diversi¬ 
fied  their  opinions,  must  unite  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  leading  design  is  to  incul- 
cate  tolerance  of  the  opinions  of  others; 
not  by  destroying  the  groundwork  of  all  be¬ 
lief — (which  is  too  often  the  method  of 
those  w  ho  preach  tolerance) — but  by  show¬ 
ing  that  all  creeds,  if  sincere,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  benevolence,  are  to  be  honored  ; 
because  although  each  cannot  be  the  true 
creed,  yet  each  will,  in  that  way,  fulfil  the 
object  of  all  religion.  This  is  the  moral  of 
that  beautiful  story  of  the  three  ring.s,  which 
Lessing  has  taken  from  Boccaccio  ;  this 
moral  is  further  developed  by  the  wliole 
piece.  The  denouement — where  Recha  and 
the  'I’einplar  are  discovered  to  be  brother 
and  sister,  Saladin  their  uncle,  and  Natiian 
their  spiritual  father,  the  three  families 
united  into  one  family — is  a  type  of  the 
three  religions,  Christianity,  Judaism,  and 
Mahometanism,  harmoniously  united; — of 
unity  of  purpose,  not  excluding  diversity  of 
character. 

This  tolerance  doubtle.ss  springs  from  a 
profound  skepticism  ;  but  a  skepticism 
which  has  nothing  sneering  or  disparaging 
in  it ; — skepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of 
man’s  ever  attaining  absolute  truth  ;  not 
skepticism  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  endeavor. 
Truth  can  only  be  sought,  not  found  ;  in¬ 
deed,  in  a  memorable  passage,  Lessing  de¬ 
clares  that  if  the  choice  were  ofl’ered  him, 
he  should  prefer  the  search  after  truth  to 
the  attainment  of  truth  ;* — thus,  according 
to  him,  the  aims  of  action  are  but  the  fit¬ 
ting  stimulants  to  action,  and  not  otherwise 
very  desirable.  In  the  search  of  truth  he 
spent  his  life.  In  Nathan  he  teaches  us  to 
do  the  same.  Believe  sincerely  and  act  up¬ 
rightly,  then  no  creed  will  be  foolishness. 
Such  was  his  belief.  Connected  with  this 
idea,  there  is  another  equally  needful  to  be 
adverted  t(3— we  mean  the  independence  of 
morality  on  religion.  In  many  passages 

*  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  of  the  Rivals — if  it  he 
his — seems  to  have  entertained  a  similar  idea 
I ‘See  p.  134. 
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lias  Lessing  enforce«l  this ;  in  none  more 
openly  than  in  the  following  : — 

‘  Go  ;  but  remember 

Ilow  easier  far  devout  entbusiasm  is 

Tlian  a  good  action  ;  and  liow  willingly 

Our  indolence  takes  up  with  pious  rapture, 

Though  at  the  time  unconscious  of  its  end, 

Only  to  save  the  toil  of  useful  deeds.’* 

The  character  of  Nathan  himself,  is  by 
critics  considered  a  masterpiece.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  rivets  attention,  and  retains  our  sym¬ 
pathies.  lie  is  a  fine  philosophical  figure, 
wliose  wisdom  and  tolerance  endow  him 
with  a  dignity  whicli  strongly  impresses  the 
reader.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  error  in  the  conception.  Na¬ 
than  is  meant  for  a  Jew,  he  is  always  called 
a  Jew,  but  he  is  only  a  Jew  in  name.  His 
sentiments  and  his  religion  are  not  those  of 
a  Jew ;  it  was  therefore  worse  than  super¬ 
fluous  to  give  him  the  name.  For  let  us 
distinctly  understand  Lessing’s  object.  Tol¬ 
eration  was  to  be  taught.  Christian  intol¬ 
erance  was  to  be  shamed  by  contrast  with 
Judaic  tolerance.  'I'he  force  of  the  con¬ 
trast  was  artistically  conceived,  but  it  was 
in  a  great  degree  obliterated  by  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Nathan’s  character;  because,  by 
that  conception,  he  was  exalted  from  out 
the  sphere  of  Judaism,  into  that  of  Philo- i 
sophy.  If  Nathan  has  none  of  the  bigotry  | 
of  his  race,  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  type  of! 
that  race.  If  he  can  regard  Christianity  I 
with  forbearance,  he  is  no  longer  a  Jew  ;  | 
and  if  he  is  no  longer  a  Jew,  the  lesson  I 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is  rendered  inept,  j 
All  know  that  Philosophy  can  be  tolerant.  | 
Lessing  is  constantly  applauded  for  having  i 
chosen  a  representative  of  the  most  exclu¬ 
sive  and  fiercely  bigoted  of  all  races,  as  the 
exemplar  of  tolerance;  but  this  is  surely 
either  inconsistent  or  erroneous.  Nathan 
is  an  exemplar  of  tolerance;  but  assuredly 
his  tolerance  is  not  that  of  a  Jew.  He 
would  be  denounced  on  all  sides  by  his 
race ;  he  would  be  hated  by  them  as  a  here¬ 
tic.  The  very  qtialilies  which  make  hitn 
fit  to  teach  intolerant  Christians  a  lesson, 
are  those  which  separate  him  from  the  Jews 
That  w  hich  is  great  in  Nathan,  is  not  Jew¬ 
ish  ;  it  has  grown  up  in  his  large  soul  in 
spite  of  Judaism.  VV’e  are  (piite  aware 
tliai  Lessing  is  said  to  It^ve  copied  his  Na¬ 
than  from  Spinoza  and  Moses  .Mendelssohn, 
but  we  .ire  also  aware  that,  in  respect  of 
mental  characteristics,  no  two  men  could 
with  less  propriety  be  styled  Jews.  Les- 

•  JVathan  the  fFise  ;  transiuted  by  W.  Taylor. 


sing’s  contrast,  therefore,  is  not  a  new  one  ; 
it  is  the  old  antagonism  of  Philosophy  and 
bigotry. 

It  is  curitius  to  turn  from  the  calm  and 
far-reaching  tolerance  of  Nathan  thr  Weise 
to  the  impetuous  onset  upon  existing  tastes 
in  the  Ifanibnrffiscke  Uramaturgie — the 
w'ork  which,  of  all  critical  w’orks  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  perhaps  achieved  the  most  instanta¬ 
neous  victory.  It  is  diflicult  to  a|»preciate 
the  ‘  sensation’  this  work  caused,  now’  that 
its  fundamental  ideas  have  been  long  popu¬ 
larized  in  all  shapes.  But  on  a  slight  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  at 
the  time  that  Lessing  wrote,  the  importance 
of  his  views  will  only  .appear  equalled  by 
their  audacity.  The  German  stage  wil¬ 
lingly,  servilely,  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
France.  Voltaire  was  not  only  the  favorite 
of  Frederick,  he  was  the  Dictator  of  litera¬ 
ture.  His  tragedies  were  thought  perfect. 
Zaire,  was  ‘  dictated  by  love  itself.’  <SV- 
miramis  w.as  the  consummation  of  tragic 
taste — the  highest  flight  of  dramatic  imagin¬ 
ation.  Voltaire’s  reign  was  undisputed. 
But  at  length  a  critic,  with  as  rnucli  wit 
as  audacity,  and  more  sound  judgment  than 
wit  or  cour.age,  raised  his  potent  voice. 
With  an  eye  to  see,  and  courage  to  pro¬ 
claim  what  he  saw,  Lessing  undertook  to 
examine  the  eh efs-fV oeuvre  of  the  French 
stage.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
‘  prince  of  wits,’  the  ‘  great  master  of  ridi¬ 
cule,’  to  find  himself  the  object  of  ridicule 
as  sharp  and  cutting  as  his  own.  Great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  public.  ‘  It 
is  pleasant  to  introduce  Herr  Voltaire  to 
the  reader,’  said  his  critic :  ‘  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  to  be  learned  from  him,  if 
not  from  what  he  says,  then  from  what  he 
should  have  said.  I  know  of  no  writer 
from  whom  one  could  better  ascertain 
whether  one  has  reached  the  first  stage  of 
wisiloni — -falsa  intclUgerc — as  from  V'ol- 
taire ;  but  also  of  no  writer  from  whom 
one  could  gain  so  little  a.ssistance  in  at¬ 
taining  the  second  stage,  vrra  cognoscere.' 
In  this  strain  did  he  banter  the  great 
Poet ;  but  the  bantering  was  the  sumllest 
part  of  hi.s  polemics.  Perhaps  no  man, 
except  the  late  admirable  and  excellent 
Sydney  Smith,  ever  bantered  so  much, 
who  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to 
banter.  Mhth  him  it  was  nothing  but  the 
pleasantry  of  argument ;  never  did  it  stand 
in  place  of  argument.  The  grand  tragedy 
of  Srmiramis  did  not  escape  his  searching 
criticism ;  he  stripped  it  of  its  tinsel  of 
mock  grandeur,  and  exposed  it  to  the  de- 
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rision  of  ull  Germany.  Voltaire  liad  imi-  declare,  that  it  taught  them  more  about 
tated  Shaksjieare  in  tiiis  })lay  ;  at  least  an  than  all  tlie  other  works  they  had  read 
he  said  so.  Lessing  took  liim  at  his  word,  upon  the  subject  put  together.  It  is  a 
— contrasted  Shakspeare’s  ghost  witii  that  book  essentially  instructive.  The  admira- 
of  Voltaire;  demonstrated  the  perfect  ar-  ble  analytical  sagacity  with  which  the 
tistic  j)ropriety  of  the  one,  and  the  absurdi-  boundaries  of  each  art  are  distinguished, 
ty  of  the  other;  and  thus  not  only  shat-  opens  a  vast  field  of  criticism.  The  clear 
tered  the  credit  of  Vidtaire,  but  lurned  the  and  piercing  glance  thrown  upon  the  fog 
eves  of  liis  countrymen  towards  Shak-  and  vapor  of  critical  prejudice,  has  the 
spearc — a  boon  they  are  thankful  for.  In  |  aid  of  keen  wit  and  apposite  learning 
the  same  spirit  he  contrasted  Othello  with  j  in  the  demolition  of  grave  absurdities, 
Znire. ;  and  the  Meropr  of  Malfei  with  the  The  book  is  made  up  of  digressions;  and 
Mtrope  of  Voltaire.  The  victory  was  tri-  yet  these  digressions  are  so  well  planned  as 
umphant.  Lessing  hit  hard  blows,  and  to  form  constituent  parts.  He  tacks  away 
they  fell  where  his  antagonist  was  weak-  from  the  port,  only  to  fill  his  sails  with 
est.  How  different  from  the  attack  of  wind.  He  gains  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
Voltaire  upon  Shakspeare!  Lessing’s  by  winding  round  it,  where  direct  a.sceiit 
criticism  was  not  only  witty,  but  destruc-  would  be  impracticable, 
tive.  Voltaire's  might  indeed  excite  a  There  is  another  little  treatise  which 
laugh,  but  would  not  stand  an  examination,  may  be  read  in  conjunction  with  llie 
Lessing  did  not  confine  himself  to  Vol-  Laokoon,  entitled  TIVc  die  Alien  den  Tod 
taire  ;  Corneille  was  also  his  object.  Ro-  gcbildet.  It  contains  much  curious  mat- 
do^une,  which  was  then  held  to  be  the  j  ter,  and  satisfiictorily  establishes  the  fact 
masterpiece  of  its  author,  was  mercilessly  j  of  death  never  having  been  represented  as 
liandled.  Ly  rigid  logic,  and  cutting  ridi- j  a  skeleton  by  the  ancients:  whenever  a 
cule,  did  Lessing  show  his  countrymen  |  skeleton  is  represented,  it  means  a  larva,  not 
that  Rodogune  was  not  only  many  degrees  j  death.  Death  was  held  to  be  the  brother 
from  a  masterpiece,  but  was  a  most  perni- j  of  sleep;  and,  like  sleep,  was  depicted 
cious  model.  From  that  day  tlic  reign  ol  j  with  wings,  the  feet  crosseJ.  He  held  a 
French  taste  ended.  The  I)r(imnturgie\  xox(A\  reversed,  and  a  chaplet  of  llowers. 
lias  long  fulfilled  its  object,  and  almost  out-  j  He  was  always  a  young  man.  It  is  a  mis- 
lived  its  interest.  To  the  Englisii  reader  j  take  to  suppose  that  all  young  figures  with 
there  can  be  no  interest  in  wading  through  wings  meant  Cupids.  There  is  a  great 
criti(jues  on  German  plays,  and  German  j  deal  of  discussion,  phih)Iogical  and  criti- 
actors  no  longer  known;  nor  can  there  be  j  cal,  in  this  Essay;  but  !..essing  had,  above 
much  attraction  in  witnessing  the  assault  ■  all  men,  the  art  of  making  such  discussions 
upon  a  tragic  system  which  no  living  Eng- !  amusing.  Moreover,  he  has  enlivened  it 
lishman  would  pronounce  a  model.  For  |  with  vivacious  polemics.  Hut  as  a  speci- 
our  own  parts  we  think  Lessing  unjustly  men  of  how  he  handled  -an  adversary,  his 
severe  on  the  French  poets;  and  not  at  all  j  Vade  3/eeiun  for  den  Iferrn  Lange  sliould 
willing  to  admit  their  peculiar  merits.  The  1  be  consulted.  Herr  Lange,  a  poet  of  some 
critic,  however,  cannot  glance,  over  the  i  celebrity  in  those  days,  had  translated 
Draniaturgie  without  profit ;  and  scholars  i  Horace.  Lessing  criticised  this  transla- 
no  less  than  critics  will  do  well  to  read  his  '  tion  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The  letter  got 
discussion  of  Aristotle’s  definition  of  Tra- '  into  the  Newspapers.  Lange,  furious,  re- 
gedy.  j  plied  in  a  fiery  pamphlet,  accusing  I.essing 

Perhaps  the  characteristics  of  Lessing’s  j  of  ignorance,  of  misrepresentation,  of  envy, 
mind  are  nowhere  more  distinctly  visible  '  of  malice.  Lessing  was  not  the  man  to  let 
than  in  his  treatise  on  the  Laokoon.  The  j  such  an  opportunity  slip.  He  dearly  loved 
clearness  and  the  directness  of  the  style,  j  ‘  a  taste  of  fighting.’  It  was  wine  to  him. 
are  qualities  so  rare  in  such  works,  that  one  He  replied  in  this  Vade  Meruni — a  remark- 
is  apt  to  think  lightly  of  its  ideas;  a  jonr-  able  specimen  of  acute  criticism,  minute 
ney  so  easily  performed  does  not  seem  j  scholarship,  and  galling  banter.  While  thus 
dilHcult ;  ideas,  so  easily  grasped,  seem  |  with  Horace,  the  reader  will  do  well  togive 
obvious.  But,  on  closing  the  book,  if  you  '  his  attention  to  the  Retfnngen  des  Iforaz. 
compare  the  state  of  your  opinions  on  art  In  this  Essay,  Lessing  undertakes  to  clear 
with  those  entertained  previous  to  the  Horace  from  the  charges  of  cowardice  and 
perusal,  you  will  be  able  to  estimate  its  licentiousness.  It  is  paradoxical,  bni  in¬ 
value.  We  have  heard  very  eminent  men  genious ;  and  exhibits  his  usual  amazing 
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power  of  bringing  remote  passages  to  bear 
upon  liis  argument.  The  same  ((uaiity  is 
visible  in  his  Life  of  Sophochs  ;  which  still 
remains  the  best  biography  of  that  poet. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  tliose,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  all  similar  works. 
We  allude  to  the  supreme  contempt  of 
their  learned  author  for  learning.  He,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  read  every 
thing  worth  reading,  who  knew  every 
edition  of  the  classics,  and  every  modern 
work  relating  to  them,  was  as  completely 
independent  of  the  trammels  of  authority, 
and  of  the  prejudices  of  a  book-devourer, 
as  the  most  confident  of  unlettered  think¬ 
ers.  If  he  cites  ‘  authorities,’  it  is  merely  to 
oppose  them  to  the  ‘  authorities’  of  some 
pedant  whom  he  is  chastising ;  willing  as 
he  is  to  meet  an  antagonist  on  any  ground, 
and  with  any  weapons,  he  escapes  the  re¬ 
proach  of  inconsiderate  levity,  by  showing  j 
that  he  is  as  familiar  with  texts  and  com-| 
mentaries  as  any  professor,  without  also 
being  a  slave  to  them. 

The  Wulfeubuttel  Fra^/nnits  made  a 
great  noise  at  the  time;  but  the  interest 
has  now  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
Lessing’s  share  in  the  controversy  was 
valiantly  and  honorably  borne.  Those 
who  w'isli  to  study  the  art  of*  controversy,’ 
as  Gibbon  studied  it  in  Pascal,  may  do  so 
in  this  portion  of  Lessing’s  writings; — no  j 
one  else  will  find  them  palatable.  The 
Education  of  the  Human  Race  has  had 
the  very  questionable  honor  of  having 
been  translated  and  adopted  by  the  St. 
Simonians,  and  by  les  Ifumanitaircs  ;  but 
in  a  sense  whicli  Lessing  himself  would 
liave  strongly  repelled.  Indeed,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  with  so  logical 
a  mind,  and  with  such  strong  philosophical 
tendencies,  Lessing  never  gave  himself  up 
to  what  the  Germans  call  Metaphysics. 
Many  a  worthy  German  has  deplored  that 
he  did  not  give  the  world  his  solution  of 
the  problem  of  Sepn  und  Dcnkcn,  and  did 
not  venture  on  the  apodictic  certainty  of 
the  absolute  !  To  us  this  is  but  one  of  the 
many  evidences  of  his  clear  and  practical 
mind.  He  was  fond  of  speculation;  but 
speculation  about  subjects  unintelligible  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  cognizance, ; 
w'as  too  frivolous  for  himr  Until  his  coun- j 
tryinen  learn  to  think  with  him  on  this 
subject,  they  will  never  be  able  to  imitate  | 
the  good  example  he  set  them.  j 

We  shall  here  close  this  brief  ami  rapid  i 
sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  German  1 
Literature,  and  more  particularly  of  the  1 


very  eminent  German  writer  before  us. 
For  dissent  we  are  at  all  times  prepared, 
but  we  have  here,  we  su.'spect,  to  fear  that 
our  opinions  may  occasionally  give  ofience, 
by  us  far  from  intended ;  for  we  have  mi 
interest,  near  or  remote,  in  the  subject,  but 
that  of  truth  ami  free  impiiry  ;  and  we 
readily  give  up  these  opinions  to  be  can¬ 
vassed  with  the  same  freedom  we  have 
used  in  detailing  them. 


ANTAHcnc  E.vPKniTiov. — “The  I)arque  F’ago- 
(la,  liiretl  by  government  for  a  scientific  expediti<m 
to  the  Antarctic  regions,  lately  returned  to  r^iinon 
Pay;  ami  the  following  particulars  connected 
therewith  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic.  Thi.^ 
vessel,  under  the  command  of  I/ieutcnant  Mot»re, 
penetrated,  we  understand,  farther  to  the  South¬ 
ward  (between  the  meridian  of  (ireenwich  and 
120  ilegrees  East)  than  any  other  vessel  ever  at¬ 
tained  unto  before  her;  and  cotnpleted  the  whole 
serie.s  of  magnetic  observations  left  unfinished  bv 
II.  .M.  ships  Terror  and  Erebus.  The  I’agoda 
very  nearly  reached  the  magnetic  pole  ;  but  the 
fjuanity  <d’  compact  ice  and  icebergs  which  she 
fell  in  with  precluded  the  possibility  of  her  ad¬ 
vancement.  .Many  important  discoveries  were 
made  ;  which  will  doubtless  be  laid  before  the 
public  as  soon  as  the  ollicial  report  shall  have 
reached  home. 

“  jfhe  was  at  times  surrounded  by  icebergs  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  mastheads;  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  existence  of  the  .Antarctic  conti¬ 
nent,  viz.  Victoria  Land,  has  been  confirmed  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt.  The  ‘Aurora  Borealis, ’  or  North¬ 
ern  Lununary,  was  observed  to  be  exceedinglv 
brilliant;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  night  small 
print  was  distinctly  legible  thereby, — a  truly  ran- 
circumstance  in  a  Southern  hemisphere.  [The 
.A  urora,  called  also  “Australis”  or  i^mithern,  is 
well  known  to  occur  ]  The  stores  of  natural 
history  have  been  much  enriched  by  collection 
of  birds  and  fishes  previously  unknown.  On  her 
homewanl  track,  the  Pagoda  touched  at  King 
George's  Sound;  where  the  lu»spitable  treatment 
of  the  .settlers  and  natives  is  highly  spoken  of,  and 
every  thing  was  going  on  well  at  the  settlement. 
She  next  made  the  .Mauritius  ;  and  returned  to 
Simon’s  Hay,  after  a  circuit  of  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  miles,  in  one  hundred  and  forty  days, 
having  in  that  period  fully  accomplishetl  the  in- 
temled  objects  :  when  the  vessel  was  delivered  up 
in  excellent  comlition  to  (’.-qitain  II.  Byron  junior, 
her  original  commander,  without  a  single  ca>ually , 
not  a  man  having  been  sick  all  the  voyage  ;  which 
may  be  mainly  ascribeil  to  the  great  care  and  at¬ 
tention  bestowed  bv  .Ailmiral  Percy  in  fitting  out 
this  bark  for  her  hazardous  and  solitary  task  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scientific  world  will  be 
benefited  by  its  results.” — Cape  Toirn  O’azetle. 


MADELINE. 


FROM  KF,ATS's  EVT  OF  ST.  ACMES. 

See  Plate. 

A  CASEMENT  liigli  and  triple-arched  tliere  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carved  imageries 
Of  fruits  and  flowers  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  (paaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 

As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep-damasked  wings  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  ’mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of 
(piecns  and  kings. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  IMadeline  s  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven’s  grace  and  boon  ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  lier  liands,  together  prest. 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saiiit: 

She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 

Save  wings,  for  lieaven. 


THE  VESSEL  OF  HOPE  AND  THE  VES¬ 
SEL  OF  LOVE. 

By  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

When  the  gay  vessel  ptits  to  sea 
In  all  its  colors  drest, 

Hope  of  success,  temerity. 

Inspire  each  ardent  breast. 

The  main  is  calm,  the  sky  is  fair. 

And  then  a  fav’ring  wind 
Wafts  friends,  w  ith  scarce  a  ling’ring  care, 
From  friends  they  leave  behind — 

Who  stand  upon  the  glittering  shore. 

Bidding  “  God  speed  them  well  !” 

A  prayer,  a  blessing,  nothing  more, 

'file  bosom’s  anguish  tell. 

Hardly  the  rippling  waves  they  feel, 

So  easily  they’re  stemm’d. 

As  glides  along  the  slender  keel. 

Wh  ich  sparkles  as  if  gemm'd. 

’Tis  the  FIRST  voyage  of  that  crew’. 

Their  “ignorance  is  bliss;” 

They  know  not  perils  yet  to  rue. 

Nor  fear  the  dire  abyss. 

What  can  they  dread,  w  hat  can  they  dread. 
Bound  for  the  isles  of  joy  f 
No  storm  is  lurking  overhead 
Impending  to  destroy  ! 


The  rocks  are  hidden  out  of  sight. 

Pregnant  with  wreck,  distress, 

’Gainst  which  the  vessel  chance  may  strike 
In  unexpectedness  ; 

Engulphing  in  the  sullen  tide 
The  good,  the  glad,  the  brave. 

In  the  full  buoyancy  of  pride 
To  find  a  sudden  grave  ! 

Tlieir  only  dirge  the  sea-mew’s  cry 
That,  sailing,  wails  above  ; 

Their  only  shroud  the  dismal  sky. 

The  young - so  many  love  ! 

Sweet  bride  I  the  bark  of  Hymen  now 
Is  trimm’d  for  thee  the  same, 

Hope’s  seated  at  the  gaudy  prow 
And  fear  is  put  to  shame  ; 

The  silken  sails  flap  in  the  breeze 
With  the  low  murmuring  sound 
Wh  ich  the  excited  senses  jilease. 

And  lull  to  peace  jirofound! 

Friends,  blessings,  pray  ers  attend  thee,  too. 
And  waflures  from  the  shore. 

As  did  they  that  ill-fated  crew 
Who  saw  their  homes  no  more  ! 

Thy  foot’s  on  the  uncertain  deck. 

Love  guides  thy  step  the  while  ; 

How  bright  the  smile  his  lips  doth  deck  ! 

How  bright  ihy  answering  smile  ! 

How  calm  the  sea  !  how  clear  the  sky  ! 

How  bland  the  fanning  air  ! 

There  is  no  danger  lurking  nigh, 

No  brooding  storm  to  scare  ! 

Lady  !  deceitful  is  that  calm, 

Deceitful  are  those  skies  ; 

Soon,  soon,  to  terrify,  alarm. 

The  tempest  will  arise. 

Then  be  prepared  to  furl  the  sails. 

To  breast  the  rising  surge  ; 

Look,  loiik  to  Heaven  !  that  but  avails 
Thv  devious  course  to  urge  ! 

Peat  Resignation  at  the  helm. 

Let  (lod  thy  pilot  bo. 

And  he  will  never  overwhelm 
'fliy  vessel  in  the  sea. 

This  is  no  worhl  for  love  and  ease. 

But  active  trial  and  strife  ; 

And  hourly  sorrows  fret  and  tease 
The  WOMAN  when  a  wife. 

No  more  on  etthers  must  she  lean. 

But  on  her  own  strong  mind. 

And  in  herself  in  every  teen 
Support  and  comfort  find. 

Nay,  oTiiMis  will  upon  her  rest. 

And  look  to  her  for  aid, 

And  she  will  feel  uj»on  licr  breast 
A  weary  burden  laid. 

She  is  the  dial  where  the  rays 
Of  home-joys  concentrate  ; 
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She  is  the  wasat"*  prop  that  stays 
Tott’ring  domestic  state. 

Her  husband  on  her  doth  rely 
For  all  the  bliss  he  hath  ; 

Her  children  trust  her  watchful  eye 
To  guide  them  in  life’s  path 
Her  very  prayers  are  not  her  own — 
So  many  dear  ones  claim 
Petitions  to  the  mercy-throne 
In  fond  alfection’s  name. 

Such  is  the  sacred  task,  young  spouse, 
Thy  nuptial  vows  entail  : 

Then  all  thy  latent  courage  rouse, 

Nor  in  thy  duty  fail ; 

But  struggle  nobly  on  to  reach 
The  port  of  virtue  sure, 

And  by  thy  bright  example  teach 
Others  to  strive — endure  ! 


LEAVES  OF  LIFE. 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  TINSLEY. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

The  moon  was  up;  a  full  and  mellow  light 
Fell  on  thy  palace  tops,  Jerusalem  ! 

And  from  thy  glittering  halls  the  voice  of  mirth 
And  harmony,  together  mingled,  broke 
With  most  unholy  rapture  oti  the  calm 
Of  the  night’s  breathing  solitude.  Within, 
Whate’er  of  pomp,  of  splendor,  or  delight. 

To  ravish  sight  or  sense  the  earth  could  give. 
Were  congregated  in  one  radiant  throng  ; 

Dark  eyes  were  flashing,  from  whose  lif|uid  fire 
Glances  fell  round  like  starlight,  and  from  lips 
Ilieher  than  poet-dreams,  harmonious  sounds 
Breath’d  forth  the  soul  of  melody.  Robes  that 
hung 

Bow’d  by  their  jewcll’d  gorgeousness,  w’crc  lost 
On  forms  that  diinnid  the  lustrous  gauds  of  pomp 
With  beauty  yet  more  rare.  From  arched  roofs, 
Fretted  with  burnish’d  gold,  ten  thou.sand  lamps 
Threw  odoriferons  rays,  that  back  recoil’d. 

Lost  in  the  mingled  blaze  of  life  and  light. 
Flashing  beneath,  as  though  the  night  of  time 
Should  never  close  it  in.  From  these  retired. 
One  solitary  man  had  woo’d  the  breath 
Of  the  pure  starlit  heaven  ;  and  now  he  stood 
Upon  a  marbl’d  terrace,  to  whose  very  height 
The  sounds  of  revelry  came  vaguely  up. 
Mellow’d  and  dream-like.  Not  as  one  enwreath’d 
By  thoughts  luxurious  w-as  that  listless  man  ; 

For  the  heart’s  weariness  was  written  deep 
Upon  the  aching  brow  that  to  the  heavens 
Bared  its  pale  front,  as  though  the  silent  dew 
That  played  so  coldly  round  each  feverish  pulse 
Brought  peace  to  their  wild  throbbings.  He  was 
bent. 

Not  with  the  w'eight  of  years,  but  with  the  sense 
Of  years  in  folly  spent,  of  ft>lent.s  bowed 

*  “  Wasat  is  the  centre  or  strongest  prop  of  an 
.Arab  tent.  The  .Arabians  often  seize  hold  of  it, 
when  they  take  a  solemn  oath,  to  give  it  more 
weight — meaning,  if  they  violate  it,  may  the  prop 
give  way  and  fall  and  crush  their  wives  andchil- 
d re n . ’ ’ — Arabian  Rea din<;s. 


To  vilest  purposes  by'  self-abasement. 

By  cow’ard  vices,  to  whose  earthly  thrall 
He  in  his  wisdom’s  strength  had  blindly  knell, 
.And  vainly  yearn’d  to  vampiish.  (Jnce  he  cast — 
But  once — a  wild,  appealing  glattce  to  heaven, 

.As  though  he  wish’d  to  pass  bis  soul  away. 

So  weary  was  it;  but  the  thought  that  lit 
His  eye  with  a  brief  glory  fell  and  died. 

.Again  the  same  dark,  li.stless  gloom  enwrapp’d 
His  hrow  as  with  a  sliadow  ;  earth  once  more 
Enter’d  his  heart — earth  with  her  sated  train 
Of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wild  imaginings, 

That  long  to  him  had  been  a  broken  dream. 

And  now,  for  one  brief  moment,  as  he  lay 
His  languid  head  upon  that  moonlit  stone. 

The  sickness  of  the  soul,  satiety. 

The  what  he  had  been,  was,  and  should  have  been. 
Came  o’er  him  all,  one  flood  of  bitter  thought, 
Bowing  him  to  the  dust;  till,  fast  from  eyes 
Unused  to  such  a  mood,  hot  tears  gush’d  forth — 
He  wept ! 


PICTURES  AND  THEIR  REVERSES. 

BY  .MRS.  CII.4RLFS  TINSLEY. 

MOR.MXGjWITII  ITS  SUNSHINE. 

It  was  a  Claude-like  landscape,  full  of  light. 

'Phe  rich,  warm,  glowing  light  of  thine  own  skies, 

O  sun-born  Italy.  Far,  far  away 

Stretch’d  the  blue  sea  to  the  horizon’s  verge, 

.And  thereon,  mirror’d  in  calm  beauty,  blent 
The  gorgeous  tints  of  many  a  wandering  cloud. 
Full  of  time-haunted  memories.  The  sttore 
Swept  inland  to  the  base  of  vine-clad  hills. 

And  ’twixt  these  two  a  living  Eden  bloom’d 
Of  myrtle  bowers  and  orange  groves,  where  wild 
The  inany-hued  geranium  mixed  its  flowers 
With  the  light  dropp'd  laburnum  ;  never  gem 
Shone  with  so  pure  a  lustre  in  its  wreath 
Of  slave-uprooted  gold.  Sweet  were  the  buds. 
And  bright  the  sun-expanded  flowers,  and  rare 
The  graceful,  many-tinted  leaves  that  wav’d 
In  clustering  beauty  round  them  ;  but  far  more 
Of  sweetness,  brightness,  gracefulness,  was  seen 
In  the  young  laughing  face  and  tiny  form. 

Light  as  a  fawn’s,  that  ever  and  anon 
Glanc’d  like  a  sunbeam  through  the  hlossomy 
boughs 

.And  then  was  lost,  to  be  reveal’d  again 
Amid  outrivall’d  flowers  ;  whil.st  on  the  air 
Long  peals  of  silvery  laughter  rose  and  fell, 

.And  merry  shouts,  and  snatches  of  sweet  song — 
Sweet  where  all  else  was  sweetness  A  brief 
pause 

Made  tljc  oar  ache  with  silence  ;  then  anon 
.Another  burst  of  most  melodious  mirth 
Shook  all  their  fragrance  from  the  parted  trees  ; 
.And  on  a  grassy  mound  with  flowers  bestrew’d 
.A  ntsy  child  lay  struggling  in  the  grasp 
Of  a  young,  fuir-hair’d  girl.  Ah,  bli-sful  ch.ase  I 
.And  happy  creature  !  how  ye  made  bright  eyes 
.*^11001  brighter  glances,  and  enrich’d  the  glow 
.Mantling  on  lip  and  cheek  ;  av,  even  on  hers, 
That  fair  and  fragile  girl’s  ;  why  should  they  not  ? 
What  joy  like  that,  a  mother’s  boundless  joy  ! 

I  her  first-born,  sounding  the  unfathorned  depths 
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Of  a  fresh,  grief-untried  and  loving  heart, 

Wliose  trust  had  ne’er  been  sliakeii !  from  the 
shower 

Of  lavish  kisses  rain’d  on  lip  and  brow, — 

W'hai  precious  fruit  sliould  from  such  nurture 
sjiriug  ! 

The  wayward  boy  flung  hark  and  had  escap’d, 
J'ave  that  another’s  met  his  hounding  step,  | 

And,  borne  in  triumph  to  the  welcoming  arms. 

He  nestled  there  till  very  weariness 
(hive  to  the  laughing  eye  and  merry  heart 
Sweet  sleep  and  sweeter  dreams.  Then  kept 
glad  watch 

In  the  rich  sun-set  hours,  love-lighted  eyes; 

And  happy  hopes  that  dreaded  not  to  launch 
On  the  dim  ocean  of  futurity, 
llroke  into  murmured  words,  or  deep’ning  gush'd 
In  rapturous  tears — the  heart’s  true  eloquence  ! 
And  ever  with  those  life-long  visions  blent 
The  smiling  image  of  that  gladsome  child, 

A  thing  of  light  and  beauty  to  the  last  ! 

Thus  dream’d  the  youthful  mother  and  the  sire 
Of  that  fair  sleeper  !  and  unmark'd  by  them. 

On  viewless,  soundless  pinions,  pass’d  the  hours. 
For  round,  within  them,  was  a  world  of  light. 

And  joy,  and  hope,  and  an  unbounded  trust 
In  the  soul-felt  duration  of  all  these. 

Far,  far  away  in  thine  own  happy  land. 

Old  sea-girt  England,  lay  their  quiet  home. 

The  scene  of  blessedness  again  to  he. 

Soon — oh,  how  soon  ! —  for  health’s  returning 
glow, 

Pr-ayed  for  and  watch’d  for  long  by  anxious  eyes, 
Have  to  the  bloom  on  that  young  matron’s  cheek 
A  promise;  of  long  days.  Ah  !  trusting  ones. 
Few  days  hath  life  like  these  !  *  *  * 

EVE.XIXG,  WITH  ITS  SfI.\DOW.S. 

Heaven’s  blessed  light  was  there — where  is  it  not! 

ission’d  by  its  free  (^iver  to  rejoice 
Alike  the  just  and  unjust.  Yet  it  came 
With  a  pale  glimmering  as  through  prison  bars 
From  the  dim  casement  of  the  pent-up  room. 
NVithout,  dark,  stately  buildings  crowded  round — 
Mammon’s  dire  boundaries,  beyond  whose  line 
The  gold-enslaved  soul  might  never  pass, 

Ev'en  with  a  fleeting  dream  of  far-ofl'  peace, 
llrooding  o’er  lonely  ills  and  quiet  fiehls. 

And  wood-girt  waters,  where  the  ring-dove  makes 
S^weet  music  for  all  hours.  It  needed  not 
The  busy,  turbulent  hum  thatswell’d  and  swell’d 
On  the  close,  heavy  atmosphere,  to  tell 
That  round,  within,  without,  the  spirit  spake 
Of  England's  mighty  liabel.  In  that  room 
Heap’d  piles  of  dusty  tomes  and  parchment 
scrolls, 

Seen  bv  the  scorching  and  unwholesome  glare 
Of  artificial  light — for  God’s  light  served  not. 
Though  yet  mid-day — told  of  the  wearying 
strife 

The  vain  contentions  wherewith  sordid  men 
Do  gorge  their  sordid  ness.  In  such  a  scene 
Surrounded  by  such  influences,  stood 
Two  old  and  grey-haired  men  ;  and  of  tliose  twain 
It  could  not  have  been  guess’d,  at  the  first  glance, 
Wh  ich  was  the  elder,  so  alike  they  seem’d 
IJow’d  down  by  years  of  evil.  There  they  stood. 
As  wide  apart  as  in  such  narrow  space 
They  might  be  sunder’d  ;  for  contention  fierce 
Was  in  that  hour  betwixt  them  ;  bitter  hate. 
Jealous  distrust,  and  many  a  life  felt  wrong. 


Nurs'd  through  long  years  in  either  heart,  was 
now 

Pour’d  forth  with  fearful  eloquence  :  for  rare 
Had  been  their  meetings,  rarer  still  had  been 
Save  that  one  held  abundant  store  of  that 
The  other  crav’d  and  lack'd — gold,  sin-girt  gold  ! 
In  the  dread  conflict  one  uplifted  high 
His  palsied  arm,  and  breath’d  a  feari’ul  curse  ; 

And  then  was  learned  that  those  dark-passion’J 
men 

Were  son  and  sire,  and  that  in  one  a  race 
(If  headlong  dissipation  had  perform’d 
The  work  t)f  time  more  fearfully.  'I’liat  one 
Presented  in  the  reckless,  ruflian  tone 
.And  bearing  bold,  peculiarly  his, 

.A  strong  and  painful  contrast  vvitli  the  low. 
Though  bitter  speech,  and  shrinking  nervousness 
[of  him  to  whom  he  owed  the  breath  of  life. 

How  ill  repaid  tha  debt!  Are  scenes  like  these 
'File  wreck  of  light  and  beauty  long  gone  bv. 

Of  heart-entwined  affections,  that  seem’d  born 
To  outlast  the  throbbing  pulse  whereon  they 
woke. 

Gushing  into  sweet  music  as  a  song 
Attun’d  to  heaven’s  own  harmony  ?  Alas  ! 

For  human  trust  that  it  is  even  so  ! 

That  for  the  first  fair  record  of  the.se  two 
We  must  turn  back  to  that  Italian  sky. 

With  all  the  light  it  shone  upon  ;  to  them. 

That  glad  young  sire  and  that  unspotted  cliild, 

III  the  fresh  glory  of  their  opening  race. 

Dread  change  and  true,  and  little  felt  by  them  ! 
There  now  they  stood,  that  father  and  that  son, 
Vow’d  to  fierce,  life-long  enmity  ;  to  wage 
Unnataral  warfare  even  to  the  edge 
Of  the  tomb  both  were  bound  to  !  and  for  them 
In  that  dark  hour  was  born  no  wandering  thought 
Of  the  young  wife  and  mother  who  had  slept 
Full  fifty  years  in  her  far  foreign  grave. 

Well  she  so  slept !  It  was  a  solemn  thing 
To  look  upon  those  two,  and  then  look  back — 

’Fo  think  on  what  they  had  been,  what  they  were, 
.And  know  that  the  foul  present  was  to  them 
The  centre  of  ali  thought  and  feeling.  Earth 
Hath  no  direr  change  than  this,  albeit 
Full  of  heart-breaking  changes. 

9  O 


THE  LAST  SIGHS  OF  THE  FLOWF.US. 

The  autumn  wind’s  sighing 
In  the  garden  so  fair. 

Where  the  roses  are  dying, 

That  embalmed  summer’s  air  : 

Now  where  are  they,  where? 

How  few  here  and  there. 

Like  beauty’s  pale  wreeks,  ’mid  the  sear  leave.s 
are  lying ! 

Hark  !  while  they  wither. 

The  breezes  waft  hither 
Murmurs  and  moans  from  the  de.solate  bowers — 
The  sweet  parting  breath,  the  last  sighs  of  the 
flowers  ! 

’Tis  not  the  dew  steeping 
Their  colourless  cheeks  ; 

’Tis  the  natural  weeping 

That  their  anguish  bespeaks  I 
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Each  tearful  rose  seeks  i 

Ere  it  lose  the  last  streaks  I 

Of  life,  in  eternal  oblivion  sleeping, 

From  Zephyr  to  borrow 
A  voice  for  its  sorrow  : 

Oh!  hence  the  faint  moan  from  those  desolate; 

bowers —  1 

The  sweet  parting  breath,  the  last  sigh  of  the  i 
flowers !  I 

Yet  sadder  and  sighing  ! 

Of  the  heart  once  so  gay,  j 

Where  faded  are  lying  I 

All  thu  flowerets  of -May  !  | 

How  changed  now  are  they  ! 

On  the  perishing  spray 

Young  Hope,  Love,  and  Joy  are  all  drooping  and 
dying. 

Alas!  while  they  wither. 

What  murinurs  float  hither — 

What  a  tender  lament  from  the  heart’s  ruined 
bowers  ! 

’Tis  the  sweet  j»arting  breath,  the  last  sigh  of 
life’s  flowers  !  EcrANOR  Darbv. 


For  lon2  in  that  far  and  better  land 
Where  her  spirit’s  treasure’s  laid. 

And  she  might  not  stay  from  its  golden  strand. 
For  the  love  of  hearts  that  fade. 

But  woe  for  her  ou  whose  path  may  shine 
The  light  of  no  mother’s  love  but  mine, 

Oh  !  well  if  that  lonely  path  led  ou 

To  the  land  where  her  mother’s  steps  have  gone, — 

The  laud  where  the  aged  find  their  voiilh. 

And  the  young  no  whit’ning  hair  : 

Oh  !  safe,  my  child,  from  both  time  and  death 
Let  us  hope  to  meet  thee  there. 

Written  in  mrmnrf  of  nn  early  daoarteil  frii'nd,  and  in  ain- 
cere  lyinpntliy  with  the  bvieuved  living,  by 

Frances  Brown 

Stranorlar, 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  SEA. 

BY  MRS  ABDY, 

I  STOOD  by  the  sea  in  the  silence  of  night, 

And  mark’d  the  fair  moon  as  she  beamingly 
sbone, 

And  sigh’d  to  perceive  that  her  silvery  light 
Illumined  one  line  of  the  waters  alone. 


THE  LONELY  .MOTHER. 

My  home  is  not  what  it  hath  been, 

Wiien  the  leaxes  of  other  years  were  green. 
Though  ils  hearth  is  bright  and  its  chambers  fair. 
And  the  summer  beams  fall  brightly  there; 

But  they  fall  no  more  on  the  clear  young  o}  e, 

And  the  lip  of  pleasant  song. 

And  the  gleamy  night  that  wont  to  lie 
On  the  curls  so  dark  and  long. 

Oh!  pleasant  is  the  voice  of  youth,  i 

For  it  tells  of  the  heart’s  confiding  truth,  1 

.And  keeps  that  free  and  fearless  tone  j 

That  ne’er  to  our  after  years  is  known  :  j 

I  hear  it  rise  in  each  hamlet  cot, 

O’er  evening  prayer  and  page. 

But  woe  for  the  hearth  that  heareth  nought 
But  the  dreary  tones  of  age. 

The  glow  is  gone  from  our  winter  blaze, 

.And  the  light  hath  pass’d  from  our  summer  days ;  ; 
And  our  dwelling  hath  no  household  now. 

But  the  sad  of  heart  and  the  grey  of  brow  ; 

For  its  young  lies  low  ’neath  the  churchyard  tree,  I 
Where  the  grass  grows  greeu  and  wild  ;  ! 

And  thy  mother’s  heart  is  sad  for  thee,  ! 

My  lost,  mine  only  child  j 

But  a  wakening  music  seems  to  flow  I 


It  griev’d  me  to  watch  her  thus  wooingly  play 
On  so  narrow  a  track  of  the  ocean’s  vast  tide. 

Refusing  to  cheer  with  one  gladd’ning  ray 
The  dark  quiet  billows  that  roll’d  by  its  side. 

Then  I  paus’d,  for  I  felt  that  my  strictures  were 
vain. 

And  blam’d  iny  rash  judgment  and  limited 
sight. 

Which  thus  had  presumptuously  dar’d  to  arraign 
The  course  of  so  wondrous  and  distant  a  light. 

The  moon  to  our  gaze  as  a  niggard  may  seem, 
Since  few  of  her  rays  our  perceptions  may 
strike. 

Yet  she  casts  on  the  ocean  no  favoring  beam. 

But  mirrors  ber  smiles  on  each  billow  alike 

Thus  often  with  envy  those  mortals  we  view 
To  whom  dazzling  distinctions  and  honors  are 
given. 

Our  eyes  their  bright  track  in  amazement  pursue. 
And  we  deem  them  especially  fivor’d  by 
Heaven. 

Yet  happiness  shines  o’er  life’s  varied  expanse. 
Though  distance  her  light  may  appear  to  sub¬ 
due. 

And  the  many  are  hourly  rejoic’d  by  the  glance 
Which  we  falsely  imagine  confin’d  to  a  few. 


On  me  from  the  years  of  long  ago. 

As  thy  babe’s  first  wordscome  sweet  and  clear, 
f/ike  a  voice  from  thy  childhood  to  mine  ear; 
And  her  smile  beams  back  liii  my  soul  again 
Thy  bt-aufy’s  early  morn. 

Ere  thine  eyes  grew  dim  with  •ears  or  pain. 

Or  thy  lovely  locks  were  shorn. 

Alas  !  for  the  widowed  eyes  that  trace 
Their  early  lost  in  that  orphan  face. 

W  hat  after  light  will  his  memory  mark. 

Like  the  Dove  that  in  spring-time  sought  her  Ark 


Their  fame  may  not  spread,  nor  their  riches  in¬ 
crease, 

I  Yet  owning  pure  pleasures,  culm  thoughts,  loving 
j  ties. 

I  Their  homes  may  repose  in  the  moonlight  of  peace. 
Though  the  rays  be  reflected  not  back  to  our 
eyes. 

God  pours,  with  a  hand  unaccustom’d  to  spare. 
The  light  of  his  bounty  on  cottage  and  hall. 
And  rone  should  distrustfully  question  their  share 
Of  the  radiance  so  amply  sufficient  for  all. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


The  Planet  Mars. — “  Hitherto  this  planet 
has  been  distinguished  by  a  fiery  redness  of  eolor ; 
whieh,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  John  llers- 
chell,  ‘  indicates,  no  doubt,  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the 
general  soil,  like  what  the  red  sandstone  districts 
of  the  earth  inav  possibly  ofier  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars.’  ^>uch  is,  however,  no  longer  the  case; 
that  planet  having  lost  all  appearance  of  red¬ 
ness,  and  [Hit  on  a  brilliant  white  aspect,  vying 
in  apparent  magnitude  and  brightness  with  the 
[ilanet  Jupiter  itself.  The  only  changes  which 
have  heretofore  been  noticed  in  Mars  are  those 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  derived  from  ob¬ 
servations  witli  the  large  reflecting  telescopes  of 
Ilerschell.  These  telescopes  e.xhibit  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  brilliant  white  spots  at  the  poles;  which 
spots,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  always  be¬ 
coming  visible  in  winter  and  disappearing  as  the 
poles  advanced  towards  their  summer  [losition, 
have  reasonably  enough  been  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  snow.  '1  he  novel  appearance  now 
described  to  us,  however,  by  the  llonorahle  Com¬ 
pany’s  Astronomer,  Mr.  Taylor,  is  such  as  that 
the  whole  of  the  planet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
moderately  broad  equatorial  belt,  as-'umes  a  de¬ 
cidedly  white  aspect,  strongly  contrasting  with 
what  he  has  ever  before  noticed.” — Madras  Jitke- 


Potato  Disease. — “  We  give  it  as  our  decided 
opinion  that  ‘  potato-disease’  and  ‘  potato-murrain, 
arc  merely  idle  terms,  that  bear  no  direct  relation 
whatever  to  existent  tilings.  There  is  no  ‘  disease,’ 
no  ‘  murrain,’  [irojierly  so  called;  the  potatoes 
are  just  rot/ca  ;  and  that  is  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it.  The  discoloration,  commencing  in  this  spot 
and  cxlcndiii'r  to  that,  the  softness,  the  waxiness, 
the  fetor,  all  these  things  and  many  more  such 
like,  we  have  seen  a  score  times  in  potatoes 
that  have  s[>ontaneously  rotted  in  a  damp  dark 
cellar.  We  can  confirm  what  the  microscopists 
and  chemists  say  about  appearances  ami  reac¬ 
tions,  and  tell  them  plenty  of  umold  truths  be¬ 
sides  :  but  not  potatoes  only,  any  vegetable  of 


similar  composition,  will  give  like  results  when 
in  a  state  of  decay.  These  acids,  alkalies,  ato¬ 
mic  defects,  sporulcs,  granules,  ruptured  cells, 
dust,  dirt,  &c  ,  are  a  consequence  of  the  potato 
mischief,  and  not  a  cause  of  it.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  in  the  circumstance  ;  we  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it  from  childhood,  and  so  have  many 
simple  observers  w  ho  are  older  in  the  art  of  ta¬ 
king  notice  than  ourselves  are.  It  is  no  novelty 
in  this  country,  any  more  than  elsew  here  ;  it  at¬ 
tracts  attention  because  of  the  almost  universality 
of  its  prevalence.  And  has  not  the  cause  been 
universal."  Cold  water  is  the  fountain-head! 
Take  our  word  for  it,  there  is  no  mystery  in  the 
affair  ;  cloudy  skies  and  drenching  rains  have 
done  it  all.^” — Medical  Times. 

Water  Walking. — From  Hanover  we  hear 
of  a  [iractical  discovery  of  a  kind  s«i  curious  as 
to  require  some  further  explanation  before  w  e  can 
quite  understand  it ;  and  we  are  rather  suspicious, 
inasmuch  as  we  have,  or  fancy  we  have,  some 
recollection  of  a  somewhat  similar  story  making 
the  round  of  the  Continental  papers  several  vears 
ago.  It  is  given,  however,  in  this  instance,  with 
an  imposing  detail  and  the  guarantee  of  names — 
if  there  be  no  borrowing  of  these  for  the  occasion. 
The  report  is,  that  two  young  men,  one  a  Swede 
and  the  other  a  Norwegian — taking  the  hint  from 
that  sort  of  foot-gear  of  fir-planks  called  skies^  by 
means  of  which,  in  those  Northern  countrii  s,  the 
inhabitants  pass  through  vallies  and  ravines  filled 
with  snow  without  sinking — have  been  exhibiting 
in  that  capital  the  exploit  of  walking  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  by  means  of  shies — made,  however,  for  the 
latter  purpose,  with  iron  plates  hollow’  within, 
backwards  and  forwards,  much  at  their  ease,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  did  the  exhibitors  walk  and 
run,  going  through  the  military  exercise  with 
knapsacks  at  their  backs,  and  finally  drawing  a 
boat  containing  eight  persons,  all  without  wetting 
their  shoes.  The  Minister  of  War  has,  it  is  said, 
put  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Hanover  under 
the  training  of  these  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose 
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of  learning  what  might  prove  so  useful  a  military  I 
manmuvre ;  and  as  .Nl.  M.  Kjellbergand  Balcken  ' 
propose  carrying  their  invention  into  other  coun¬ 
tries,  our  readers  will  probably  suspend  their  opin¬ 
ion  till  they  have  a  nearer  view  of  this  novel 
meeting  of  shij  and  water — .Mechanic's  Mag. 

Railways. — During  the  first  three  days  of  this 
week  the  Atmospheric  Railway  between  the 
Dartmouth  Anns  station  and  Croydon  has  been 
tested  very  fully;  many  trains  full  of  visiters 
having  passed  along  the  line.  The  result  (»f  the  * 
experimental  trips  appears  to  have  been  highly  \ 
successful,  both  as  regards  the  great  speed  attained  ! 
and  the  facility  with  which  trains  were  stopped  I 
at  an  intermediate  station  by  the  application  of 
the  breaks.  | 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Directors  of  the  i 
London  and  Brighton  Railway  have  adopted  the  | 
plan  of  setting  apart  a  carriage  in  every  train  for  ! 
ladies  only. — Brighton  Gazette.  I 

An  improved  locomotive  engine  has  been  con-  ; 
structed  for  the  Liverpool  and  .Manchester  Rail- ' 
way  Company,  by  their  superintendent  engineer,  j 
Mr,  Durance.  | 

“  TJie  improvements,”  says  the  Irish  Jiailway  \ 
Gazette.^  “consist  in  having  a  double  fire-box,  j 
the  combustible  gases  being  consumed  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  which  would  otherwise  escape  in  an  uncon-  | 
sumed  state.  By  this  means,  a  considerable  in-  j 
crease  of  heating-power  is  obtained,  and  conse¬ 
quently  an  increased  speed.  The  most  important 
feature  of  the  new  engine,  however,  is,  that  in  a<l- 


ceived  his  death  wound,  at  the  Rattle  of  Trafal¬ 
gar — for  presentation  to  (Irecnwieh  Hospital — 
lakes  occasion  to  bring  together  a  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  in  illustration  of  the  large  sums  paid  under 
the  relic-and-rarity-mania ;  particularly  bv  the 
rich  enthusiasts  of  our  own  island — more  "espe¬ 
cially,  it  seems,  suhject  to  that  specir-s  of  intlu- 
enza.  f^ome  of  the  cases  reported  will  require 
testimonials,  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming,  ere 
they  will  be  inclined  to  ailrnit  these  amongst  the 
statistics  of  the  passion.  The  ivory  chair  w  hich 
(lustavus  Vasa  received  from  the  town  of  Lu- 
beck,  was  sold,  the  Journal  dcs  Dehats  savs,  in 
1^23,  for  the  sum  of  58,(M)0  florins — not  far  short 
of  JE(),(M)0  !  This  is  a  startling  anecdote  to  begin 
with  ;  but  such  a  one  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  recejrtion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing. — The  coat  worn  by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of 
Sweden,  at  the  Battle  of  Pultawa — preserved  by 
Colonel  Rosen,  who  followed  tlie  adventurous 
monarch  to  Bender — was  sold,  in  1825,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  the  sum  of  i;22,000  sterling  !  This 
anecdote,  the  French  paper  itself  thinks  should 
have  confirmation.  It  makes  the  rest,  however, 
easy  of  acceptance — though  there  are  some  even 
of  these  which  might  be  a  little  ilifhcult  of  diges¬ 
tion,  by  a  faculty  less  powerfully  stimulated  — 
M.  A.  Lenoir,  the  founder  of  the  French  Museum, 
relates  that,  during  the  transport  of  the  remains 
of  Abelard  and  lleloise  to  the  Petits  Augustins, 
an  Englishman  offered  him  francs 

!  (Jt4,0(l0)  for  one  of  the  teeth  of  lleloise! — At 
I  that  quotation  of  the  price  of  bone.  Lord  Sliaftes- 


dition  to  increased  power  and  speed,  the  fuel  used  I 
is  coal  instead  of  coke,  and  a  considerable  saving  j 
in  expense  is  thereby  obtained.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  improvement,  as  regards  the  economy 
of  railways  in  Ireland,  that  could  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Coke,  the  fuel  used  in  England,  must 
ever  be  a  costly  fuel  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  the 
interior,  inasmuch  as  the  description  of  coal  from 
which  it  is  produced  is  not  imported  into  this 
country;  whereas  ordinary  coal  of  good  quality 
is  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms  in  all  our  sea¬ 
ports.  The  Conder,  now  plying  on  the  .Manches¬ 
ter  line,  draws  a  greater  number  of  waggons,  at  a 
higher  velocity  and  at  less  expense,  than  any 
other  engine.” — Spectator. 

FaRAOA  Y  ON  THK  RELATION  OF  LiOhT,  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY,  AND  .M AC.NF.TiSM. — He  shovvs  that  pow¬ 
erful  electro-magnets  so  act  upon  transparent 
bodies,  solid  and  litpiid,  but  especially  the  silico- 
borate  of  lead,  that  a  beam  of  poliurized  light 
passing  through  it  is  afi’ected,  and  that  the  rotation 
IS  from  left  to  right.  This  effect,  however,  is 
only  produced  when  the  magnetic  lines  of  force 
are  parallel  to  the  ray  of  light.  Mumerous  di¬ 
magnetics  were  tried,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  exhibited  this  phenomenon  more  or  less  ;  the 
rotative  powers  of  those  substances  naturally 
possessing  this  property  being  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished  according  as  their  rotating  agency  was  op¬ 
posed  to  or  in  conformity  with  the,  direction  of 
the  electro-magnetic  influe^-e.  Various  gases 
also  were  submitted  to  experiment ;  but  as  yet  no 
similar  effect  had  been  detected  in  them. — Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette. 

Relics. — The  Journal  des  Debats,  speaking  of 
the  purchase  some  time  since  made  by  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  of  the  coat  worn  by  Nelson,  when  he  re¬ 


bury  had  a  great  bargain  of  the  tooth  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  for  which  he  paid  only  Jt730,  in 
HIG! — For  want  of  an  Englishman  at  Stockholm, 
in  1820,  the  head  of  Descartes  (teeth  and  all)  was 
absolutely  given  avay,  as  the  phrase  is,  at  the 
sale  of  Dr.  tiourmon’s  cabinet  for  DO  francs. — The 
following  cases  fall  within  the  more  mild  and  fa¬ 
miliar  examples  of  this  affection — though  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  English  examples  continue  to  be 
far  more  striking  than  the  foreign  pronunciations. 
Voltaire’s  cane  was  sold,  in  Paris,  for  .500  francs 
(£20)  ;  Rousseau’s  waistcoat  for  !t40  francs,  and 
his  copper  watch  for  500; — Kant’s  wig,  in  spile 
of  all  the  promise  contained  in  the  apothegm 
which  suggests  the  seat  of  a  doctor’s  wisdom, 
brought  only  200  francs;  whereas,  the  wig  of 
Sterne  fetched,  in  London,  200  guinea.s — .5,2.50 
francs  !  Luckily,  the  inference,  against  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  as  to  the  relative  value  (according  to 
collectors’  measure)  of  the  good  things  severa  lly 
covered  by  the  two  latter  articles,  is  escaped  by 
virtue  of  the  differences  in  the  development  of 
this  passion  established  in  the  previous  cases. — 
The  hat  worn  by  Napoleon  at  Eylau,  was,  in 
1835,  carried  ofi’,  by  .M.  Lacroix,  from  ihirty-tw'o 
competitors,  for  the  sum  of  l,f)20  francs — about 
£77  ;  while  8ir  Francis  Burdett  paid  £500  for  the 
two  pens  used  in  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
\  m  ie  ns. — .Ithatnuin . 

Fire-damp  or  Coal  Mines. — report  on  the 
composition  of  the  fire-damp  of  the  Newcastle 
coal-mines,  and  the  means  of  [ireventing  accidents 
from  its  explosion,”  by  Prof.  T.  (iraham.  The 
gases  experimented  on  were  from  the  five-quarter 
seam  in  the  Gateshead  colliery,  the  Bonsham 
seam  in  the  Hepburn,  and  from  the  Killingworth 
colliery'  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jarrow,  They 
were  collected  with  every  precaution  to  insure 
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purity  and  prevent  admixture  with  attnosplieric  1  2:>)  :  Four  persons  being  heard  repeating  their 
air.  The  details  of  their  examination  were  given,  jirofessiou  of  faitli  according  to  tiie  form  pie- 

uud  the  result  provedth.it  the  only  additional  1  scribed  by  the  impostor,  were  apprehended,  tried, 
matti^rs  [iresent,  besides  light  carburetted  hydro-  !  and  found  guilty  of  unpardonable  blasphemy, 
gen,  were  a  small  per  centage  of  nitrogen  and  ox-  J  They  were  sentenced  to  lose  their  beards  by  lire 
3  gen,  or  air;  thus  confirming  the  results  of  Davy  1  being  set  to  them.  The  sentence  was  put  intoex- 
and  of  the  author’s  experiments  made  some  years  |  ecution  with. all  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  heconiing 
ago.  The  remarkable  absence  of  all  oxidable  ’  a  true  believer  in  Mahomet  Mot  deeming  the 
matters,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in  the  tire-  1  loss  of  beards  a  sullicient  punishment,  they  were 
damp  is  of  geological  interest,  as  it  proves  that  i  further  sentenced  on  the  next  day  to  have  their 
almost  indelinitely  protracted  oxidating  action  |  faces  blacked  and  exposed  throughout  the  citv. 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formation  of  I  Each  of  them  was  led  by  a  mirgazah  (execii- 
coal.  Frofessor  (jrahani  next  proceeded  to  sug-  j  tioner),  who  had  made  a  bole  in  his  nose  and 
gest  two  measures  for  preventing  the  ex[)losion  of|  passed  through  it  a  string,  which  he  sometimes 
the  g.as  in  coal-mines,  and  ot mitigating  the  ef- ,  pulled  with  such  violence  that  the  unfortunate 
fects  of  such  accidents.  'I'he  first,  based  on  the  |  fellows  cried  out  alternately  for  mercy  from  the 
gas  ceasing  to  be  ex[)losive  when  diluted  beyond  a  executioner  and  for  vengeance  from  heaven.  It 
certain  point  with  air,and  the  I'act,  that,  from  its  ex-  I  is  the  custom  in  Persia  on  such  occasions  for  the 
treme  lightness,  it  continues  near  the  roof  for  a  i  executioners  to  cidlect  money  from  the  specta- 
great  lengtli  of  time.  It  was  recommended,  that  an  \  tors,  and  jiaiiicularly  from  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
early  intermixture  of  the  liredamp  and  air  be  pro-  >  bazaar  In  the  evening,  when  the  pockets  of  the 
moted  by  agitation  with  a  light  portable  wheel,  i  executioners  were  well  filled  with  money,  they 
with  vanes,  so  placed  as  to  impel  the  air  in  the  led  the  unfortunate  fellows  to  the  city-gate,  and 
direc  ion  of  the  ventilation,  and  not  to  impede  |  there  turned  them  adrift.  After  which  the  mol- 
the  draft.  The  second,  that  to  remove  the  al\er-  ,  lahs  at  Shiraz  sent  men  to  liushire  with  power  to 
damp,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  results  from  !  seize  the  impostor,  and  take  him  to  .Shiraz,  where, 
the  exjilosioii,  and  by  which  the  large  proportion  i  on  being  tried,  he  very  wisely  denied  the  charge 
of  deaths  is  occasioned,  a  cast-iron  jiipe,  from  ’  of  .ipostasy  laid  against  him,  and  thus  escaped 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  be  perma-  !  from  punislimcnt. — Literary  (Juzette. 
nently  lixed  in  every  shaft,  with  blowing  ap-  ■ 
paratus  above,  by  which  air  could  be  thrown  ; 

tiown,  and  the  shaft  itself  immediately  ventilated ;  !  -  - 

bv  means  of  Hexible  or  fixed  tubes  this  auxiliary  j. 
circulaiion  might  be  carried  into  the  workings. —  i 

Literary  OazHU.  \  I  I  0  G  R  P 11  I C  .4  L  NOTICES. 


J0URN.XLISM  IN  Austria. — The  number  of  jour-  j 
nals  at  present  published  in  the  Austrian  States! 
is  1511,  which,  compared  with  the  population,! 
amounting  to  31,500,000,  gives  one  journal  for  j 
every  iyc*,110  inhabitants.  Of  these  journals,  40: 
are  political.  Pi  commercial,  and  107  literary  and 
scientific.  In  Austria,  properly  so  called,  there  ' 


(flicat  Idiltufii. 

The  SrnttishChurch  Question,  by  the  Ecv.  Adolphus 
Sydua. 

A  book  from  which  more  information  may  be 
derived  than  from  all  that  has  been  written  in  this 


are  ‘dO  ;  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  43; !  countiy,  since  the  querstio  rcrata  was  first  breath- 
in  Hungary,  21  ;  in  Bohemia,  17  ;  and  in  the  rest ;  ed.  Mr,  ^5ydon  is  a  minister  of  the  Prussian  Kv- 


ofthe  Austrian  States,  49.  Of  these  journals,  7G 
are  written  in  German,  53  in  Italian,  15  in  Scia-  j 
vonian,  1  in  French,  and  14  in  various  other  dia- 1 
lects — Galignani's  Messenger.  i 

Bronze  Casting. — The  chest  of  the  colossal 
statue  of  Bavaria  was  lately  cast  at  the  Royal 
Foundry  at  ^Munich,  amidst  public  rejoicings  at 
the  execution  of  so  great  a  work  ;  and  the  Bava¬ 
rian  journals  boast  of  it  as  the  lirgest  fusion  of 
achieved  in  modern  times — being 


angelical  Church,  and  chu|)lain  to  the  garrison 
ofl’otsdam;  he  is  not,  therefore,  identified  with 
either  of  the  great  parties. that  now  divide  the 
Scottish  church.  Though  his  feelings  and  even  his 
principles  arc  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Secession¬ 
ists,  and  though  he  is  sure  that  the  Free  Church 
system  will  eventually  be  that  of  Protestant  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  sntVers  no  bias  to  mislead  him  in  his  es¬ 
timate  of  facts,  or  in  the  deductions  from  them. — 
Athena  uni. 

metal  ever  achieved  in  modern  tirnes- 
40,000  lbs.  of  brass,  which  required  forty  hours  to  1  Cases  and  Obserratioiis  Illustratirc  of  the  Benrtl- 


liquefy.  Now  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  for  the  gate  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
contains  much  more  than  double  the  quantity,  and 
each  of  the  two  principal  runs  has  been  equal  to 
the  Munich  performance  ;  and  the  metal  was  in 
the  furnace  for  a  week  before  it  was  in  a  state  to 
flow  into  the  mould.  'Phus  do  we  magnify  for¬ 
eign  arts,  and  neglect  those  at  home. —  Literary 
Gazette. 


cial  Ilesulfs  irhich  may  he  obtained  by  close  at~ 
tention  and  persereranre  in  some  of  the  most  un¬ 
promising  instances  of  Spinal  Deformity  By 
Samuel  Hare,  Surgeon.  London,  Churchill. 


The  prevalence  of  spinal  aflections  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  painful  consequences  involved  in  this 
malady,  must  induce  parents  and  those  who  have 
the  training  of  the  young  to  highly  prize  an  intel- 
1  ligent  and  scientific  treatise  upon  a  subject  of  such 
M  ahometan  Schism. — A  new  sect  has  lately  }  vast  importance.  We  do  not  pretend  to  account 

for  the  cases  of  spinal  deformity  being  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  this  country  than  on  the  continent; 
but  we  venture  to  think  that  the  great  attention 
to  the  physical  training  of  the  continental  youth 
prevents  that  extensive  spinal  distortion  so  pre¬ 


set  itself  up  in  I’ersia,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
merchant  wdio  hail  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  successor  of  the 
Prophet.  The  way  they  treat  such  matters  at 
li^hiraz  appears  in  the  following  account  (June 
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valent  in  our  own  country.  It  may  be  deservin"  > 
the  attention  of  British  parents  and  guardians  to  j 
inquire  whetlier  more  attention  ought  not  to  be  j 
devoted  to  the  liealthy  <leveIopment  of  bone  and  ! 
muscle,  wliicb  shall  contribute  to  the  vigor  and  I 
beauty  of  the  material  form.  A  re[)ly  to  this  in-  | 
quiry  in  tlie  atlirmative  would  be  found  to  secure  j 
to  the  exercises  of  the  mind  facilities  of  no  ordi-  \ 
nary  character.  'J'he  npirit  of  man  will  delight  ; 
in  its  own  workings  wlien  the  machinery  of  its  I 
operations  is  in  good  order,  and  the  material  is  | 
the  activ  e  and  obedient  servant  of  the  spiritual,  j 
Undivided  attention,  all  otlicr  things  being  . 
equal,  can  never  fail  tosecure  for  the  student  emi-  ' 
nence  in  theoretical  and  practical  science.  Of 
this  our  author  is  a  most  satisfactory  illustration.  | 
11  is  e.xtensive  practice  and  his  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess,  entitle  liiin  to  the  confidence  of  all  who  may  j 
be  affected  in  the  spine.  'J'he  most  of  the  cases  i 
which  are  introduced  in  the  pamphlet,  are  of  per-  | 
sons  now  living,  and  to  whom  reference  can  be  ' 
made.  'I'lie  work  deserves  the  attention  of  pa-  j 
rents  and  guardians,  and  all  who  are  concerned  ; 
for  the  liealth  and  beauty  of  the  rising  population  ' 

1 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  TUr/7/n".f  of  Thomas ' 
Cartwright,  B  Jl-  Ihe  distinguished  Puritan  lie- 
former;  iuelading  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
movements  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By 
the  Her.  B.  Brook,  author  of  ‘‘  The  Lives  of  the 
Puritans."  Octavo,  pp.  4r^l).  London  :  Snow. 

'riie  distinguished  nonconformist,  the  events  of 
whose  life  are  here  recorded,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  in  the  first  half  of  the  six-  ^ 
teenth  century  ;  or,  as  is  conjectured,  about  LT.lo.  \ 
He  was  sent  to  ('ambridge  at  an  early  age  ;  but  ■ 
after  the  death  of  Edward  VI  ,  and  the  accessiiin  j 
of  .Mary,  his  principles  compelled  him  to  quit  the  \ 
university  ;  and,  during  that  sanguinary  reign,  ^ 
the  young  student  remained  in  seclusion,  in  the 
office  of  a  counsellor-at-law.  When  the  accession  { 
of  Elizabeth  brought  back  somewhat  better  times,  1 
he  returned  to  5?t.  John’s  College,  and  figured  as  ■ 
a  disputant  before  the  virgin  queen,  when  she  j 
visited  the  university  ;  but,  it  is  alleged,  with  | 
questionahle  success,  so  far  as  finding  grace  in 
royal  eyes  may  augur  success.  He  took  his  de¬ 
gree, — was  chosen  Margaret  profes.sor;  and  from 
the  s|>irit  of  his  popular  lectures,  and  tlie  bold 
doctrines  which  he  promulgated  in  his  works, 
was  soon  involved  in  controversy  on  those  ques¬ 
tions  vvhicli  still  divide  churchmen  and  noncon¬ 
formists.  In  questions  relating  to  church  govern¬ 
ment  and  discipline,  the  nonconformists,  down  to 
the  present  time,  have  had  no  abler  champion. 
Cartwright  soon  drew  upon  himself  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  the  bishops,  and  also  that  of  the  (lueen, 
though,  personally,  he  suffered  not  so  much  as 
many  of  his  party  who  had  given  less  cause  of 
offence  to  these  potent  j)crsonages.  He,  however; 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  quietly  into  exile  ; 
and  for  some  time  he  resided  at  Middlehurg,  and 
afterwards  at  Antwerp,  where  he  became  pastor 
of  the  English  congregatioiv*  He  was  now  held 
in  high  esteem  for  his  learning,  and  considered 
as  a  head  or  leader  of  the  puritan  party,  and  was, 
by  James  VI.,  offered  a  professorship  in  St.  An¬ 
drews.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
England,  where  his  condition  did  not  disarm  the 
enmity  of  Bishop  Aylmer,  who  falsely  plead¬ 
ed  tlie  (tueen’s  command  for  casting  Cartwright 


into  prison,  and  thus  drew  upon  bini'.elf  the  roy¬ 
al  displeasure.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  released  from 
jirison  and  found  many  friends  and  jirotectors 
among  the  powerful  and  noble,  who  often,  for  po¬ 
litical  purjioscs,  courted  the  puritans.  '1  lie  Earl 
of  Leicester  appointed  him  first  master  of  an  hos¬ 
pital,  for  twelve  indigent  men,  wliich  he  liad  es¬ 
tablished  at  W  arwick  ;  and  iiere,  for  some  years, 
he  found  a  haven  of  rest.  But  lie  again  got  into 
tronble  ;  and  was,  at  one  time,  even  committed 
to  the  Elect,  where  he  suffered  a  long  imprisoii- 
ineiit,  from  which  he  and  his  brethren  in  afllic- 
tion  were  at  length  relieved  by  the  intervention 
of  Lord  Burghley.  His  troubles  were  not  yet  at 
an  end  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  his  davs,  he  e>- 
chewed  all  controvercy, — lived  in  (jui«‘t  and  re¬ 
tirement;  and,  strange  to  tell,  is  reported  tt»  have 
died  rich.  His  life,  and  his  w  riling,  (which  are 
more  important  than  liis  life,)  are,  in  fact,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  puritanism  during  its  brave  early  sirui'gles 
against  intolerance  and  aibitrary  power,  for  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  of  conscience,  of  dismis¬ 
sion  and  opinion.  W  e  need  liardly  say  that  Mr. 
Brook  ileeply  reverences  tlie  subject  of  his  me 
moir;  and  is  thoroughly  imbued — yea  even  to 
a  touch  of  prejudice — with  tlie  spirit  of  his 
party. —  Tait's  Mag. 

I 

Rapport  .Annual  sur  les  Progrts  de  la  Chimie. 

I  Pur  J.  Berzelius,  traduit  de  Huedois  par  Ph. 

Plaiitamour. 

'Ehis  is  the  current  volume  of  Berzelius’  well 
known  Chemical  Annual.  To  scientific  readers 
we  need  say  no  more  than  that  it  contains  as  able 
a  summary  of  tbe  discoveries  and  speculations 
in  chemistry  which  have  been  published  during 
the  preceding  year,  as  former  volumes  did  of 
earlier  years.  'Eo  unscientific  readers  we  need 
only  say,  that  its  author  is  the  celebrateil  Swedish 
chemist,  Jacob  Berzelius,  who,  for  the  instruction 
of  his  brethren,  yearly  draws  up  a  digest  of  the 
progress  of  their  science  during  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  so  much  valued,  that  translations 
from  the  original  Swedish  are  always  made  into 
Erench  and  Cierman.  As  no  translation  is  made 
into  English,  we  have  made  the  Erench  one,  as 
the  more  generally  accessible,  the  object  of  our 
remarks.  In  execution,  the  work  is  beyond 
praise.  It  supplies  the  shortest,  simplest,  but 
most  effectual  means  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
rate  at  which  chemistry  is  advancing.  British 
Quarterly  Rccietc. 

K052M052.  A  general  Surrey  of  the  Physical 

Phenomena  of  the  Vniterse.  By  Alexander 

Von  Humboldt.  Post  dvo.,  vol.  i.  pp.  4d2. 

London, ld45. 

The  work  quoted  above  is  probably  Humboldt's 
!  last  legacy  to  the  world  of  science.  In  the  pre- 
j  face,  he  says,  ‘  In  the  evening  of  a  long  and  ac- 
I  live  life,  I  present  the  public  with  a  work,  the 
j  indefinite  outlines  of  wliich  have  floated  in  my 
1  mind  for  almost  half  a  century.’  Of  the  charac- 
I  ter  of  the  work  vve  cannot  give  a  better  idea  than 
j  by  citing  another  passage  from  the  preface. 

‘The  first  volume  of  my  work  comprises  intro 
i  ducb'ry  considerations  on  the  various  sources  of 
i  our  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  the  establishment 
i  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  ;  the  circumscription 
I  and  scientific  treatment  of  physical  cosmography  ; 

I  and  a  general  picture  of  nature  as  a  surv  ey  of  the 
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phe  nomena  of  cosruog.  The  general  survey  of  j 
nature,  beginning  witli  the  furthest  nebula[', 
and  the  revolvir)g  double  stars  of  heaven,  and 
coming  down  to  tlie  terrestrial  phenomena  of  the 
geography  of  organic  beings — plants,  atiimals, 
and  the  races  of  mankind — contains  the  most 


important  and  essential  portion  of  my  v\  hole  un¬ 
dertaking:  the,  intimate  connexion  of  the  (jen- 
eral  with  the  I’articular ;  the  spirit  pervading  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  discussed  ;  the  form  and 


I 


style  of  the  composition.  The  two  succeeding* 
volumes  will  comprise  the  discussion  of  the 
means  that  incite  to  the  study  of  nature,  (through  I 


animated  accounts  of  natural  scenery,  landscape 
painting,  the  cultivation  and  grouping  of  e.xotic 
plants  iti  the  hot-house;)  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  universe,  in  other  words,  the 
gradual  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  natural 
forces  co-operating  its  a  whole  ;  and  the  speciali¬ 
ties  of  the  several  departments,  whose  reciprocal 
connexions  were  indicated  in  the  General  I'icture 


jiresented  in  the  first  volume.’ — pp.  I'i,  13.  ! 

For  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  is  hardly  pos- 
.«ible  to  conceive  any  one  better  fitted  than  Hum¬ 
boldt.  At  the  close  of  a  long  life,  devoted,  not 
to  one  part  of  science,  or  of  natural  history,  but 
to  the  whole  of  those  connected  subjects  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  expliiin  the  operations  of  nature,  he 
comes  forward  with  the  sum  of  the  rellections 
derived  from  the  experience  gained  in  many  jour- ; 
neys,  and  multiplied  researches  in  her  wide  do¬ 
main. 

The  work  is  not  couched  in  the  symbols  of 
science,  but  made  open  to  the  general  reader  by- 
language  as  plain  as  the  subjects  will  admit.  'I'he 
Englisli  translation  has  appeared  in  successive 
parts  for  the  last  few  months,  and  these  are  now 
complete  us  fur  as  the  first  volume.  From  the 
passage  quoted  above  it  appears  that  two  other  . 
volumes  will  make  up  the  whole  work,  ^^’e 
may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  book 
when  it  is  completed. — British  t^uarterhj  liccieic. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent^ 

Jiy  William  Uoscoc.  \V  itii  a  Alemoir  of  the 

Author. 

This  volume  forms  the  first  publication  of  a 
new  undertaking  called  “  Hogue’s  F.nropean  Li¬ 
brary”  ;  which  if  it  be  carried  on  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  begun,  will  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison  witli  any  issue  of  the  day,  nu¬ 
merous  and  excellent  as  they  are.  Iloscoe’s  life 
oj  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  has  hitherto  been  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  the  public^  from  its  bulk  and  cost.  It  is 
here  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  single  volume 
at  a  cheap  price,  but  w-earing  nothing  cheap  in  its 
look — neither  double  columns,  nor  peculiar  form, 
nor  flimsy  prettiness  of  cover.  In  some  points  of 
view  it  is  “  better  than  new”  for  the  general  read¬ 
er.  The  notes  are  all  translated  ;  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  or  valuable  illustrations  of  the  text  are 
selected  from  Mr.  Roscoe’s  elaborate  appendix, 
and  from  his  subsequent  publication,  “  Illustra- j 
tions  from  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici”;  and 
the  Index  has  been  revised.  Mr.  Ilazlitt,  who 
edits  this  edition,  has  also  added  a  Life  of  Ros- 
coe.  Many  things  may  prevent  us  from  recurring 
to  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  but  they  need 
not  prevent  our  readers  fr«)m  procuring  it.  A 
work  which  has  lived  its  half-;entury  does  not 
need  recommendation. — Spectator. 
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